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OF INTERSTATE RENOWN. 


To find pioneers in the lumber business in most parts 
of the country one has to go back a good many years. 
This is true of ‘the east and the north, to some extent 
of the south country, and on the Pacific coast a num- 
ber of concerns are operating today that were founded 
more than sixty years ago, and the men who are active 
in them today belong largely to the third generation. 

The lumber industry of the great Inland Empire ter- 
ritory, of which Spokane is the metrop- 
olis and center, is of comparatively re- 
cent development. One does not have 
to go back far in the Inland Empire 
territory to find the early manufactur- 
ers of pine and larch of that section. 
While there are isolated instances of 
small mill concerns that sawed for local 
consumption perhaps fifteen or twenty . 
years ago in eastern Washington, Idaho, 
Montana and eastern Oregon, yet it has 
been only within the last few years 
that the lumber industry of the Inland 
Empire territory has become known and 
relied upon as a source of supply that 
is in a measure taking the place of the 
gradually diminishing supply of north- 
ern pine. Two decades ago Spokane 
had no lumber industry worthy of the 
name. Its manufacture was embraced 

‘in a few small mills that sawed for 
local consumption, and made ties and 
bridge material for railroad construc- 
tion. The doors and mill work and 
some lumber were shipped from the up- 
per Mississippi river territory and from 
the Puget sound region. Conditions were 
not much changed in 1900, other than 

__ that the output of the local mills was 
larger and was beginning to supply all 
the local needs, and during that year 
and the year following a few cars were 
shipped to points in the middle west. 

From this apparently unpromising be- 
ginning has sprung a lumber manufac- 
turing and distributing business of 
large proportions. The pioneers of 
lumber manufacture of that section 
were mostly men who had faith— 
gyome of them enthusiastically—in its 
sesources and the ultimate possibilities 
to attend their utilization and distribu- 
tion. Investment in the lumber busi- 
ness, especially in its manufacture, on 
any’ extensive scale, called for a high 
order of pluck in the pioneer days of 
the lumber industry in the Inland Em- 

pire. To the west of that section was 
what appeared to be an inexhaustibly 
timbered country, with its manufacture 
of Wumber well developed and its dis- 
tribution aggressively pursued, elimi- 
hating hopes of successful competition. 
The Inland Empire itself ‘was comparatively but 
sparsely settled and home consumption was small 
f and unpromising. To the east and the south the 
prospective investors might look askance, for the lum- 
ber of the south, from sources whose conduct was well 

) methodized and developed, was a strong factor in com- 

| petition and the trade of the farther east was appar- 
ently unattainable through forbidding distance and 
costly freight expense. Added to. these evidently dis- 

_ eouraging barriers to successful trade were resources 

in timber much of which was of a nature as yet un- 
tried. But the pluck and the foresight of the pioneers 

} Were superior to discouragements. They persevered 


courageously and the larger number of them have earned 
substantial reward for the faith that was in them. 
The subject of this sketch, E. F. Cartier van Dissel, 
president and manager of the Phoenix Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., entered Jumber manufacturing 
first in Spokane ten years ago, and put in his mill the 
first band saw ever operated in the Inland Empire ter- 
ritory. He was a pioneer in lumber manufacturing 
in that section, although he engaged in the business 
when the enterprise was yet young—but ten years ago. 


E. F. CARTIER VAN DISSEL, OF SPOKANE, WASH.; 


A Pioneer and One of the Most Interesting Characters in the Lumber Trade 


of the Inland Empire. 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel was born in 1863 in Lochem, 
Holland, where his father, Dr. E. D. Cartier van Dis- 
sel, a practicing physician, is still living. He was 
educated in the nursery business, but prevailing condi- 
tions in the old country induced him in 1889 to make 
a trip to the United States, at which time he investi- 
gated the fruit growing industry in California and 
became favorably impressed with its future. After re- 
maining three months in Calofirnia he returned to Hol- 
land and was married; he then returned to ‘California 
and engaged in fruit growing at Fresno, Cal., where 
he remained for seven years, having the management 
during much of that time of the Holland-Fresno Land 


193934 


A 


Company, a settlement of Dutch people who established 
extensive vineyards engaged in the raising 
of grapes for raisins and for the wine they produced. 

In 1897 Mr. van to Spokane for the 
first time, to investigate a saw mill there, at that time 
in the hands of a Holiand concern. It had been ac 


quired by Holland capitalists in the foreclosure of mort- 


and were 


Dissel went 


gages received as securities for extensive loans made in 
Spokane shortly after the great first of 1889. Consider- 
able Dutch capital assisted in the rebuilding of Spokane 

and making it the well built and enter- 

prising city that it now is. During the 
of 1893 and the period directly 
following it Dutch capitalists were 
obliged to take over considerable prop- 
erty in Spokane, among which was the 
saw mill regarding which Mr. van Dis- 
sel was asked to report. The result of 
his investigation was that he took the 
management of the plant a few mouths 
later. He operated it under the name 
of the Saw Mill Phoenix, beginning in 
February, 1898, with a capital of $35,- 
000. It was in that mill that he in- 
stalled the first band mill operated in 
that part of the country. Under Mr. 
vaa Dissel’s the 
business expanded and prospered until 
1906, when it 


panic 


able management 


was reorganized and 
changed from a Dutch to an American 
corporation under the name of the 
Phoenix Lumber Company, with E. F. 
Cartier president 
his brother, P. M 


van Dissel as and 


manager, . Cartier van 
Dissel, vice president, and R. Insinger, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Isinger is 
manager of the Hypotheke bank, of 
Spokane, a Holland financial institu- 
tion. P. M. Cartier van Dissel has 
charge of the logging operations of the 
company, located at Springdale, Wash. 

The Phoenix Lumber Company now 
owns, besides the original saw mill in 
the heart of Spokane and located at 
the celebrated falls in the Spokane 
river, a sash and door factory, a box 
factory and planing mill recently con- 
structed, and about thirty acres of land 
that is used for a lumber yard. In ad- 
dition it has 75,000 acres of timber 
land, presaging that it will be for at 
least another twenty-five years an im- 
portant and worthy factor in the lum- 
ber industry of the Inland Empire 
territory. For many years and until 
the building of another mill] in Spokane 
by the A. M. Fox Company, which was 
bought by the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany about four years ago, the mill of 
the Phoenix Lumber Company was the 
only saw mill in Spokane. As stated 
above, the mill of the Phoenix Lumber 
Company is located in. the heart of 
Spokane, on the famous and beautiful falls of the 
Spokane river, one of the mcst scenically impressive 
phenomena in the United States.” That waterfall and 
that mill plant are visited annually by a multitude of 
persons, and a large number of tourists have gained 
an insight into the lumber manvfacturing business, 
through studying Mr, van Dissel’s mill, who otherwise 
might not have cared to go into the saw mill district; 
thus through the foresight that located this plant amid 
attractive surroundings many have acquired a knowl- 
edge of and interest in lumber manufacture. 

Owing to the increased demand for lumber the 

(Concluded on Page 53.) 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months’ 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981! 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 


papers. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 


figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH: 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day 
of January, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 

















COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


January 6—Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, Chi- 
go. 


January 9—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

January 14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Ala- 
bama, Tennessee & Georgia, Birmingham, Ala. 


meee: 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
January 16—Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers of Wis- 


consin, Eau Claire, Wis. 

oye 3 | 15-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jantiary 15, 16, 17—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Col. 

January 16—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 19—Northwestern Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 21-22—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, ; 


January 21-22—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Omaha, Neb. 

January 21-22—Union Association of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

January 21-22—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

January 22—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, New 
Orleans, La. 

January 23—Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

January 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 

January 28-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 30—New York Lumber Trade Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

February 4—Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

* agg 4, 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Mich. 

February 5-6—Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Carbondale, IIl. 

February 5-6—Retail Lumber Dealers of the State of New 
York, Buffalo, N. Y. 

February S—Texas Lumber Manufacturing 
Houston, Tex. 

February 12-15—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Illinois Masons’ Supply Association, Chicago. 

February 
ciation, Louisville, Ky. 

February 18, 19, 20—-Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 25—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Asso 
ciation, Newark, N. J. 

February 27, 28, 29—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, Wash. 

April 12—Lumbexmen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 

June 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Lumber Dealers, 





Association, 
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PRICES OF NORTHERN PINE. 


Several of the larger northern pine manufacturers 
have issued new lists which when compared with the 
August lists show reductions of $1 to $3. The greatest 
reduction, $3, was made on 4-inch No. 3 fencing. Com- 
mon boards, including No. 1 and No. 2 fencing, were 
reduced $1; No. 3 fencing, 6 inches, $2; 4-inch No. 1 
and No. 2, $2; 4-inch No. 3, $3; C and better, $2; C 
and better siding, $2; D and E siding, $1. The prices 
of lath have been lowered 50 cents and 32-inch lath now 
are quoted at $1.50 at the mill. 

Until the last few weeks the prices of northern pine 
have been very little affected, although some operators 
have made concessions of $1 from the August list. It 
was decided, however, by those who took the lead in this 
matter that owing to the low prices at which fir and 
yellow pine were being offered in the north, and the 
lower wages at which workmen could be secured, a read 
justment of values should be made. 

The northern pine manufacturers assert that the old 
list could have been maintained but they deemed it ad- 
visable to rearrange selling values in accordance with 
market conditions, if for no other reason than to dem- 
onstrate to the public that the cost of manufacturing 
lumber is the controlling factor which fixes the selling 
price. 

Those operators who have changed the list in aceord 
ance with the foregoing schedule of prices believe that 
they can sell their products at full list when the market 
rights itself again. The present range of prices is about 
in line with those in effect eighteen months ago. The 
several advances made during the last year and a half 
have been practically wiped out by the reductions quoted. 

The November report issued’ by Secretary Rhodes, of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, shows a 
decrease in shipments this year by northern pine manu- 
facturers of 6.2 percent, the total shipments being 1,544, 
256,025 feet for eleven months of 1907, while the total 
for the same period in 1906 was 1,648,042,855 feet, a 
loss of 103,786,830 feet. The hemlock mills report a 
decrease in shipments for November of 7,599,500 feet, 
or 31.5 percent. The hemlock showing for the year, 
however, is good, an increase of 4.2 percent being shown 
for the first eleven months. 

Reports from Minneapolis show receipts of 11,585 cars 
and shipments of 18,167 cars. The figures for the last 
year were: Receipts, 12,715 cars; shipments, 20,091 ears. 

Shipments of pine lumber as reported by the mills in 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association for eleven 
months of 1907 were: 



















Pe r 

1906. 1907 Decrease cent. 

January 177,941,373 102,230,281 15,711,092 13.3 
February 132,757,759 109,552,956 23,204,803 17.4 
March 160,659,749 157,171,392 3,488,357 2.1 
April . 131,872,563 150,562,174 *18,689,611 *14.1 
May ... 152,227,338 176,973,347 *24,746,309 *16.2 
» EEE 161,273,039 159,148,863 1.3 
July f- 125,592,522 140,547,184 *11.9 
August 188,830,475 170,875,754 9.5 
September 166,217,414 139,890,72 15.0 
October .. 166,210,086 140,726,542 15.8 
November 143,461,537 96,576,804 82.6 
Totals. . .1,648,042,855 1,544,256,025 103,786,830 6.2 


*Increase. 

Hemlock mills also reported a decrease of shipments 
in November. There were fifty-four mills of the North 
western Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association reporting, 
and they showed a decrease for the month of 7,599,500 
feet or 31.5 pereent. The showing for the year to date 
is still good, there being an increase of 4.2 percent on 
the eleven months. Hemlock shipments by months were 
as follows: 

Per- 


1906. 1907 Increase. cent. 


January 19,900,587 21,445,504 1,544,917 7.7 
February 23,962,989 22,095,816 *1.867,173 *7.7 
March ‘ . 83,212,984 35,999,430 2.786.446 8.3 
April ..... 23,676,159 34,612,475 10,936,316 46.1 
oe . 21,637,569 27,669,096 6,031,527 27.9 
BU gs c's 18,517,511 19,976,652 1,459,141 7.8 
, TT ee 21,740,654 20,772,886 *1,012,759 *4.6 
August 18,379,541 19,619,243 1,239,702 6.7 
September 20,907,206 20,876,638 *30,308 *1 
October .... 22,913,239 20,028,309 *2,884.980 *12.5 
November .. 24,064,875 16,465,375 *7,599,500 *31.5 

Totals........248,9013,314 259,561,424 10,648.110 4.2 

*Decrease. 
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LUMBERMEN ‘DEMAND JUSTICE AND GET PERSECUTION. 


It is time that the higher authorities of the depart- 
ment of justice of the national government should halt 
its warfare against lumbermen, whom it alleges to 
be guilty of frauc in the acquirement of timber lands, 
long enough to see whither its subordinates, ambitious 
or vindictive, are leading it. 

The individuals in the industry do not object to prose- 
cution where able and conscientious lawyers in the em- 
ploy of the government, together with grand juries, 
honestly believe that prosecution is justified, but they 
do object to persecution. They expect prosecution to be 
fair, based on at least plausible grounds, and carried 
through with diligence, so that either punishment or 
vindication may come promptly. 

They object to scandalous charges against them which 
are not backed by action, and they object to action in 
the shape of federal grand jury indictments which can 
not be at least plausibly justified in the courts. 

They object to being the stool pigeons of the small 
fry politicians; to being the objects of the mud throw- 
ing of the mean and spiteful; to being the stepping 
block for notoriety or place seeking attorneys. 

We do not believe that the outrageous methods which 
have been adopted in the west, leading to shameful 
wrongs inflicted upon innocent men, are at the dictation 
of the higher authorities in Washington; but those same 
higher authorities ought to know what their subordi- 
nates are doing and make short work of those directly 
responsible for things which reflect seriously upon the 
good faith of the administration. 

We would invite the attention of these higher authori- 
ties to the fact that of the scores of lumbermen of 
prominence who have been criminally indicted for tim- 
ber land frauds during the last few years not one has 
been convicted; to the further fact that in every case 
where these men have been brought into court they have 
been released by the judge or acquitted by the jury. 
Most disgraceful of all is the fact that many others 
resting under the stigma of criminal indictment are 
unable to get their cases brought to a hearing. They 
are honest men, proud of their reputations, of their 
standing as citizens in their communities, yet they 
have been charged with felony and they are given no 
chance to prove their innocence. 

The charges against United States Senator W. E. 
Borah, of Idaho, and members of the Barber Lumber 


Company, for which he was attorney, were sensational in 
the extreme. In March last Senator Borah and the 
Barber Lumber Company and its members were indicted 
by a federal grand jury at Boise, Ida. Mr. Borah 
had already been elected senator and was to take his 
seat December 4. It was necessary before that time to 
determine his guilt or innocence and he therefore de- 
manded a speedy and separate trial, waiving technicali- 
ties and the question as to whether or not his alleged 
crime had been condoned by the statute of limitations, 
which his counsel claimed it had. Forty witnesses ap- 
peared against him, only two of which were cross ex- 
amined. No evidence was offered to show that he had 
guilty knowledge that the timber claims in question 
were fraudulently acquired, nor was there evidence to 
show that the deeds which he placed on record for his 
clients were tainted with fraud. The jury was out but 
a few moments when it returned an acquittal. 

Senator Borah’s case involved so thoroughly the 
entire case against the Barber, Lumber Company that 
the results of the trial of that company and its members 
must be the same. 

Three years ago a large number of lumbermen living 
in Oregon, or interested in the lumber business in that 
state—some of them of the highest standing in the east 
—were indicted. They have been demanding trial with- 
out avail. They finally took the matter up with the 
President and the prosecuting attorney was instructed to 
proceed with these cases. Still there was delay and 
finally the nomination of the prosecuting attorney for 
reappointment was withdrawn. 

But in the meantime some of the best and most pop- 
ular men in Oregon and highly esteemed citizens of east- 
ern states are restless under the cloud of a criminal 
indictment. 

There was a great flourish of trumpets not long ago 
over the indictment of certain citizens of Denver, includ- 
ing E. M. Briggs, Charles B. McPhee and J. J. Me- 
Ginnity, of the New Mexico Lumber Company, and also 
of Charles H. Freeman, of Durango, Col., charged with 
conspiracy to defraud the government of timber lands in 
Colorado; and of A. T. Sullenberger, president, and 
other parties interested in the Pagosa Lumber Company. 
Last week the indictments against all these parties were 
quashed by the court upon the ground that no crime’ 
under the federal statutes was shown. We understand 


also that indictments against certain New Mexico lum- 
bermen have fallen to the ground. 

Every lumberman demands that those guilty of frauds 
against the government shall be detected and punished 
(and the lumber industry may not be absolutely immacu- 
late), but from recent history of these prosecutions it is 
evident enough that public clamor, private interests or 
official ambition have led to the issuing of many of the 
indictments of recent years against lumbermen. 

It is a matter of common knowledge which no lum- 
berman will deny that in the securing of original patents 
from the government, under the homestead or timber 
and stone acts, there has been some deliberate fraud and 
a great deal of more or less innocent violation of the law. 
The statutes are faulty in the extreme and it is not sur- 
prising that individual citizens should have violated their 
provisions. That there has been more or less conspiracy 
among entry men, land lookers and officials in govern- 
ment land offices is also true and has been proven; but 
that lumbermen who have bought lands in the west in 
recent years have had any share in these schemes has not 
been shown, nor has it been shown that they had any 
knowledge that the titles to lands’ they bought were 
tainted. In regard to these matters lumbermen of repute 
have known only what the public has known in a general 
way, but have had no demonstrated share in the wrong 
doing and no guilty knowledge of the details. Collusion 
between the lumbermen and entrymen has not been nee- 
essary, for it has been a matter of public knowledge 
that anybody who had a title to timber lands could sell 
it to some lumberman, and therefore such titles have 
been secured, honestly or fraudulently, and, after passing 
through some mid¥Weman’s hands, have helped to make 
the basis of a lumber business. 

Some of the lumbermen under indictment have never 
seen the lands which they are accused of obtaining by 


fraud. Having money to invest they have employed 


agents whom they believed to be honest—and who so far 
have not been proved otherwise—and accepted the titles 
on the opinions of reputable and skillful attorneys, and 
have taken every precaution that any honest man could 


take in connection with a business matter; yet now by ° 


indictment they are branded felons and many of them 
have been unable to secure a trial by which they might 
remove the stigma. Such a condition as this is a dis- 
grace to a democratic government, 





THE JAMES J. HILL OF 1892 AND THE JAMES J. HILL OF TODAY. 


Times and manners change, and with them change 
the relationships of men and their policies. Time was 
when James J. Hill was a more or less struggling rail- 
road builder. His fame rests on the fact that he built 
a railroad from the Mississippi river and the lakes to 
the Pacific coast through a section which it had not 
occurred to anyone else could support a railroad, in the 
construction of which almost anyone else would have 
asked government assistance; but James J. Hill was an 
optimist with imagination, and this quality made him 
a great man and a great railroad builder. But his 
optimism was not a foolish one, nor did his imagination 
deal with unrealities except that these were of the future 
and not of the day in which he was working. 

So he built gradually, mile by mile, his railroad; and 
it is one of his greatest boasts that it paid dividends 
from the start. That means, then, that while he con- 
tributed the imagination and the daring enterprise the 
people paid the bills. Therefore, while fifteen years ago 
he was struggling it was not a struggle against adverse 
finances—with poverty and bankruptcy staring him in 
the face—but a struggle of the intellect and the will 
to bring to the light the realities of traffie which had 
been hidden from others. So he went on to the Coast. 

His road had paid to that stage, and when it reached 
there still greater things were in view. How it looked 
to him and what he purposed to do, how he was to 
create a profitable traffic large enough to employ his 
trackage and equipment facilities and to continue to 
pay those dividends of which he was and is so proud, 
was outlined in an address he made September 19, 1891, 
at a reception tendered him at Bellingham, Wash. 
From that address we quote the following:  . 

As far as turning your forests into a direct source of 
wealth by converting them into lumber and exchanging it 
into gold is concerned, that is naturally limited, as it 
has been, to the market you could reach by the ocean. 
Before building or extending our lines of railway it has 
always been our custom to examine every visible source 
of tonnage or the soil that would produce tonnage if 
brought under the influence of intelligent effort. And in 
coming here | assure you that before we made up our 
minds to build to the Pacific coast we also made up our 
minds, as far as we might with all the information we 
could then get, that our enterprise would be a failure 
unless we could successfully and profitably carry the 
tonnage produced in the country to a market. Now | 





know that we will be able to carry the tonnage produced 
from the manufacture of your enormous lumber resources 
to a market—not only to the prairies between here and 
the Mississippi river, but to the lakes, and over the 
lakes to the New York canals, where they may be dis- 
tributed to everybody’s door. There is no reason in the 
world why the lumber from the Puget sound region will 
not successfully compete with that heretofore supplied 
from Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. As soon as 
our line is completed we expect at once to carry that 
lumber, if you please, to Buffalo and Black Rock, where 
it is distributed over the entire east. And | hope that 
we shall not be disappointed in finding the lumber to 
carry. The trees are here, and the climate and weather 
are both reasonably comfortable to enable men to do a 
good day’s work, and | know of nothing in the world 
to prevent our carrying that lumber, except that some- 
body must make it. We can not carry logs that far. 


On the strength of the above prediction and implied 
promise mills sprang up through sections that before 
were unbroken forests except as the loggers had, along 
the shore, put the great trunks of the firs and cedars 
into the water for the use of the mills that shipped by 
the older railroad lines or by vessel to all the world. 

A few months later, on February 16, 1902, at a re- 
ception tendered to Mr. Hill by the Rainier Club, of 
Seattle, he spoke, as reported in a Seattle paper of the 
next day, as follows: 


A very large portion of the land between the Cascades 
and the sound is covered with as fine timber as grows 
in the world. The actual tonnage on an acre is more 
than you can raise on an acre of fertile ground in wheat 
at thirty bushels to the acre in 100 years. Every ton of 
this timber will pay as high a rate of transportation as 
wheat. It is not subject to destruction. All you have to 
do is to find a market. There is where | thought our 
company could help you in some material way. Timber 
is your most valuable product. In the east-there are 
forty or fifty millions of people who need. your lumber 
and who have a disposition to buy and the ability to pay 
for it. A year or more ago, in conversation with Judge 
Burke, in his modest and quiet way he seemed anxious 
to know what rate we could make. | told him | thought 
we ought to open it at 40 cents. He seemed anxious to 
know how; he thought | had made a mistake. This 
rate will not cause us to suffer for your sympathy. If 








we can carry your products east we can bring your 
freight west. 


Note his statements that ‘‘This rate will not cause 
us to suffer for your sympathy. If we can carry your 
products east we can bring your freight west.’’ 

Two weeks ago in Washington Mr. Hill was inclined 
to doubt the authenticity of this report of his speech; 
but the paper that reported it is a careful and reliable 
one and, moreover, it harmonizes with what many times 
he has said to the lumbermen of the west coast; for he 
has gone farther than this and has freely talked about, 
if not actually promised, a 30-cent rate instead of the 
40-cent rate which he inaugurated. . 

How he could afford to carry lumber to Minnesota 
Transfer and common points at 40 cents is shown by an 
interview which he gave eight months later. The same 
daily newspaper of Seattle—the Post-Intelligencer— 
published an interview with Mr. Hill October 7, 1892, 
in which the following is found: 

We propose to develop the lumber business of this 
region. We not only intend to extend the present mar- 
ket, but to find new markets for it. Why, if you were to 
ship 1,000,000 feet of lumber a day that would be only 
5 percent of the lumber cut west of Michigan. | think 
a 40-cent rate will help the lumber business considerably 
and we shall make a 45-cent rate to Chicago. That 
gives us 37/72 cents as our proportion of the haul. Just 
let me. show you what we can do in this matter. Say 
we have a road 1,800 miles long. The average cost per 
train mile in lowa is $1. East of there it is a few cents 
less. But say it is $1.33 in this mountain region. That 
would make the cost of a train over the whole line $2,400. 
At 40 cents a hundred we would only have to haul 300 
tons, or a train of fifteen cars, to meet this cost. At 
30 cents a hundred it would be twenty cars. But we 
propose to haul trains of thirty-five cars. Of course, we 
shall have helpers over the mountain here. If you will 
take the trouble to observe the trains of these other 
roads you will notice that they average less than fifteen 
cars. They can not haul as large trains as ours and 
hence we can make money at rates that they can not 
live. on. 

The above shows James J. Hill when he was, in fact, 
a railroad builder and developer of the western country ; 
when he was seeking to make good his promises to his 
stockholders and to the people, in which he soon fully 
succeeded. Let us repeat again the fact that the Great 
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Northern has paid in dividends. Not only has it paid 
regular dividends, but large and special ones. In addi- 
tion it has built up an enormous surplus, invested to 
a certain extent, to be sure, in branch lines and im- 
provements, but thereby made active and a powerful 
earning asset. 

Something seems to have changed the man in these 
later days; for now, with a year of wonderful earn- 
ings of his roads behind him, with an extra distribu- 
tion to his stockholders resulting from ore land invest- 
ments, he must raise the rate, not in a modest way to 
provide for any demonstrable increases in cost of opera- 
tion—though the outsider might be inclined to say that 
such .increase might well be absorbed by a road which 
ean pay such dividends as his has paid at the expense 
of good service—but 20 to 25 percent in a lump. 

And what is his excuse? Increased cost, he says, 


though the figures seem to show that the actual cost 
increases have been more than balanced by operating 
savings; and also because the lumber traffic has, he 
claims, been largely responsible for the westbound 
movement of empties. Yet again the figures show that 
the empty tonnage on his line is lower than that on 
most roads, even in the thickly settled east. Fifteen 
years ago he cut the lumber rate down to prevent emp- 
ties going east. Why might he not cut excessive west- 
bound rates at this time to put loads in the empties 
going in that direction? 

His change of front, his almost unaccountable con- 
version from the optimistic builder of empire to the 
pessimistic grasper for the last penny, has brought him 
into a sea of troubles; for where he once numbered his 
friends by the thousand—not only in the lumber busi- 
ness but all along his lines—now he finds enemies, or 


at least those who have lost their old faith in him and 
who are disposed to look on him with a critical, almost 
hostile eye. 

Where once he met support, cordial and free, now 
he mets opposition and restraint. The law is invoked 
against him, and on the stand he has to explain with 
doubtful figures and dubious argument his policies of 
today. He is still honored by many, but it is for what 
he did in the past and for what he was rather than for 
what he is doing today and what he is now. 

It might well be wished that some physician of the 
mind would clear away the clouds from his spirit, that 
he might see that the old ways were the best ways, and 
that as in the past so yet again the prosperity which 
he might bring to others would be the surest guaranty 
of prosperity to himself and the great interests in his 
care. 





PUBLIC AND LAY PRESS MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING FORESTS AND REFORESTATION. 


Apparently nothing is more difficult for the layman 
to understand than figures relating to the lumber in- 
dustry. Many newspaper writers understand, in a 
general way, the principles of the lumber business, but 
when they consider specific figures and try to apply 
them to the industry they make strange errors. For 
example, it was lately announced with a considerable 
flourish of trumpets that land owners in a certain 
southwestern section had been so enthused with the 
idea of forest planting that they had put out 200,000 
trees in one year. Inasmuch as it requires from 
1,200 to 2,000 trees to the acre in original planting it 
will be seen that, perhaps, 120 acres were thus planted 
in a way which might in course of time and with due 
care produce forests—a truly marvelous result. 

Similarly a great to do has been made about the 
fact that the national forests are now paying the ex- 
penses of managament. Regarding this matter the 
Chicago Evening Journal said, in its issue of Decem- 
ber 27: 

It has been found that reforestation pays materially 
just as scientific farming pays. Last year’s income from 
national forests in the United States amounted to $1,530,- 
000. This was twice as much as the income for 1906 
and more than twenty times that of 1905. Of course, the 
main object of these forest reservations is not a pecuniary 
income therefrom * * * but it is gratifying to know 
that the income from the national forests was greater 
during the past fiscal year than the entire cost of admin- 
istration. 


Certainly that fact is gratifying, but it hardly 
proves the statement that reforestation pays materially 
just as scientific farming pays. The income of the 
national forests must be many times larger than it is 


estimated to have been for 1907 before it can be con- 
sidered to pay. There are in the neighborhood of 
160,000,000 acres in the national forests. Assum- 
ing that 
with commercial timber, which is doubtful, and 
that it averages 5,000 feet to the acre, then there are 
on the national forests 400,000,000,000 feet of timber. 
If this is worth an average of only 50 cents a thousand 
it would make the value of the national forests $200,- 
000,000. Evidently what remains above the cost of 
administration out of the $1,530,000 is too small an 
interest to be attractive to the ordinary business man. 

This fact is not an argument against the national 
forests. They exist, as the Journal says, not primarily 
for the pecuniary profit to the government, yet they 
will in time not only pay expenses on a much more 
liberal administrative basis than today but will pay 
some small return on their value. 

It is such facts as these that emphasize another fact 
that is not understood by the people generally—that as 
yet forestry methods do not pay the average private 
timber owner. In some cases forestry methods have 
been adopted by those who are willing to sacrifice 
something of present profit for the future of their in- 
vestments, but since no estimate of above 4 percent 
is at present figured as the maximum profit on forest 
planting operations, out of which must be met the at- 
tendant risk from fire and disease, it must be evident 
that purely from a business standpoint forest planting 
is not yet practicable. Remember, too, that the gov- 
ernment, in the management of its forests, is getting 
its returns from adult timber and from grazing fees 
and not from any reforestation plans. 


one-half of this acreage is covered 


Coupled with such loose generalities as are made by 
the daily press is usually a mournful contemplation 
of the fact that the demand for lumber products more 
than keeps pace with the supply and that prices are 
going up at a rapid rate. 

Again let us remind our friends of the daily press, 
and our esteemed readers of whatever class, that what 
little is now possible in the way of adoption of forestry 
methods by individuals is due entirely to the advance 
in lumber prices resulting from the lessening timber 
supply. Ten years ago no forestry methods were, from 
a business standpoint, practicable. Longer ago than that, 
to be sure, some plantations of black walnut, pecan and 
eucalyptus were established which from a very modest 
business standpoint justified themselves; but as for 
commercial forests, as usually understood, they had 
to await the advent of a demand which would take 
low grades and what used to be refuse at prices which 
placed a much higher value’ per acre upon the output 
of the forest than up to that time had been known. 

As lumber advances in price forestry methods will 
be increasingly applied, but unless the states should 
in the exercise of their police power find some consti- 
tutional way of limiting and directing the operations 
of the lumbermen it will be a long while yet before 
private timber holdings as a class can be operated 
with a view to the future. The government and the 
states, which are in a position to be satisfied with a 
3 percent return on investment, may and should take 
the lead in these matters. They will do it if the peo- 
ple demand it, but in demanding such measures the 
people must understand that they will have to pay 
the cost in higher prices for the lumber they buy. 





SHINGLE PRODUCTION AND VALUES IN 1906 AS PROMULGATED BY THE FOREST SERVICE. 


In Forest Service Cireular No. 122 it was shown that 
the production of shingles in the United States dur- 
ing 1906 was 11,858,260,000, valued at $24,154,555, at 
an average price of $2.04 a thousand. 

The following table is an exhibit of shingle produc- 
tion from the different woods used for that purpose, the 
total value of each and the price a thousand for each 
kind: 

Total Value 





Thousands. Percent. value. per M. 

NE rsa ye asania's 0 9535 % 8,735,699 73.5 17,113,873 $1.96 
CHOTOUB. occ cccccess 1,235,721 10.4 3,071,866 2.49 
eS Pee 819,770 6.6 1,333,431 1.62 
Yellow pine ........ 553,486 4.9 1,340,858 2.42 
White pine ......... 226,214 1.9 488,962 2.16 
Seer 131,157 pe | 357,867 2.73 
eee 32,880 5 157,012 2.50 
| eee 32,544 3 122,047 3.75 
cs hs.6 8k a s0 <a 24,034 2 76,051 3.16 
pe ere ere 36,755 3 92,588 2.52 
Totals 2 ses sc 11,858,260 100.0 $24,154,555 $2.04 


Of the total production 8,735,699,000, or 75 percent, 
were cedar shingles. No separation was made. of shin- 
gles manufactured of the different kinds of cedar, but 
it is well known that the preponderance is very much on 
the side of the red cedar shingles of the north Pacific 
coast country. The average price of cedar shingles is 
placed at $1.96 a thousand. 

It may not be generally known that next to cedar 
more shingles are manufactured of cypress than any 
other wood, but that would appear from the Forest 
Service statistics. In 1906 the quantity of cypress 
Shingles produced reached 1,235,721,000, or 10 percent 
of the total product of the country. Redwood came next 
with 819,770,000; yellow pine, 553,486,000; white pine, 
226,214,000. 

This total of white pine, as a matter of curious re- 
trospect, can be compared to the maximum outturn of 
shingles in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota during 
1898, which amounted to 3,049,711,000, probably 85 
percent of which were white pine. The comparison be- 
tween the production of white pine shingles in 1906 and 
the output in 1898 strikingly shows how shingles from 
other woods have supplanted those made of white pine. 
It also is a phenomenal feature of recent change that 
cedar shingles already have reached a total about three 


times as large as the maximum one year’s output of the 
three old northwestern pine states. 

Hemlock shingles were produced in 1906 to the 
amount -of 131,157,000; spruce, 62,880,000; chestnut, 
32,554,000; oak, 24,034,000 and shingles from all other 
woods, 36,755,000. 

The average value of cypress shingles was $2.40 a 
thousand; of redwood, $1.62; yellow pine, $2.42; white 
pine, $2.16; hemlock, $2.75; cypress, $2.49; spruce, 
$2.50; chestnut, $3.75; oak, $3.16, and ‘‘all others,’’ or 
shingles of miscellaneous woods, $2.52. 

It is somewhat curious to note the differences in 
average prices between the shingles made of the several 
woods. The highest priced shingle is that made from 
chestnut—$3.75. The next highest is oak—$3.16. Hem- 
lock shingles average higher than white pine, yellow 
pine, cypress or spruce. But it would not be correct to 
take this comparison of prices as a basis from which to 
estimate practical values. Locality of production and 
use, local prejudices in favor of this or that kind of 
shingles may determine prices within a more or less 
limited area. Take oak shingles, for instance, produced 
mostly in the middle south, and used there; the people 
have become accustomed to their use and like them. 
Probably owing to limitation of production and the 
fact that there is a certain demand for them, they can 
be sold at relatively high prices. ‘Then again, it is 
probable that the grade of oak shingles is more uni- 
formly high than that of shingles manufactured of soft- 
woods. Moreover, it should be understood that the 
average of prices given in the table is, at points of pro- 
duction. In distribution a freight rate must be added 
to the mill price, which makes that at the point of 
destination and consumption higher than at the mill in 
ratio to the distance covered in transportation and the 
freight rate charged in each instance. Oak, chestnut 
and hemlock shingles are mostly sold near the points of 
production, largely in a local way. Many are delivered 
by team in the neighborhood, the purchasers often tak- 
ing the shingles at the mills. On such, of course, there 
is no freight rate. In respect to hemlock shingles, the 
price of which averages higher than cedar, northern and 
southern pine or cypress, it is probable that the average 
distance that they are transported is not more than 


fifty miles. Many are produced in Pennsylvania and 
are sold locally or at short distances from the mills. 
Prices can be realized on such shingles at the mill 
higher than on those of the other varieties named be- 
cause they have little or no freight rate to pay. 

The following table shows the production of shingles 
in 1906 in totals and relative percentages and in total 
values and prices by the thousand: 










Total Value 

Thousands. Percent. value. per M. 
Washington ........ 7,286,503 61.5 $13,834,016 $1.96 
BEOGEE tcc essen 915, 7.7 1,962,184 2.14 
Louisiana .......... 866,597 7.3 2,005,990 2.31 
COUTOPMIR 2. ccccces 834,329 7.0 1,368,051 1.64 
DED wa sccrscetve 340,948 2.9 743,097 2.18 
Wisconsin .......... 302,876 2.5 2.32 
Arkansas 23 i 1.9 2.18 
a Pre, 1.5 562,8% 3.20 
Georgia 1.4 392,03 2.43 
All others 6.5 2,094,222 2.79 





Totals 100.0 $24,054,555 $2.04 


Washington vastly leads all the other states on ac- 
count of its immense output of red cedar shingles, the 
product in 1906 totaling 7,280,508,000, valued at $13,- 
834,016,000. Michigan stands second, with 915,153,000, 
largely white cedar, total value, $1,962,184,000; Louis- 
iana third, 866,597,000, with $2,005,990 valuation, and 
California fourth, with 834,597,000, mostly redwood, 
valued at $1,308,051. Florida and Georgia follow in 
their order in amount of production. In the class of 
‘all others’’ is included an amount equaling 746,227,- 
000, of a total value reaching $2,194,222. 

Florida stands at the head in average price at the 
mills, namely, $3.20 a thousand, probably because of 
local demand and short hauls. Georgia comes next, the 
average a thousand being $2.43, also probably owing to 
local demand. Wisconsin ranks third, its average price 
being $2.32. Maine averages $2.18, Louisiana $2.31, 
Michigan $2.14, Arkansas $2.18, Washington $1.96 and 
California $1.64. The relatively low price of shingles at 
the mills in Washington is attributable to the long dis- 
tance the greater portion of them have to be shipped 
to market east of the Rocky mountains. Redwood shin- 
gles of California sell at relatively the lowest prices of 
product, though the high grades sell at good prices east 
of the continental divide quite to the eastern seaboard. 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S TENTATIVE: PROPOSITION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF RAILROAD INVEST. 
MENT AND TO FURNISH A BASIS FOR EQUITABLE REGULATION. 


As discussion progresses regarding the proposition 
teutatively put forth by the editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for the equitable regulation of railroads 
and the encouragement of investment in them, looking 
toward putting the roads in proper position to serve 
the public and thus relieve the freight congestions and 
general inadequacies of service which have done so much 
to retard commerce and to arouse the public distrust 
that was a large factor in bringing about the present 
financial stringency, it is apparent that only a minority of 
the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, either in the 
lumber trade or out of it, entirely agree with the plan 
as set forth. : ‘ 

Some, as has been evidenced by their communications 
and shown by the comments editorially made upon them, 
have failed to grasp the proposition as a whole. Certain 
parts of it may have appealed to them but certain other 
parts they have rejected without correlating them. 
A few rejected it in toto, while some have been in hearty 
and full accord. Some of the most able men have been 
in each class. There have been, however, only two or 
three who demanded that goverpment regulation should 
be abandoned and that we should go back to the con- 
ditions existing prior to the establishment of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

There are certain things, however, that seem to appeal 
to the majority. One is government supervision to the 
extent of securing uniform and reasonable rates. Nearly 
all are agreed that this measure is a necessity. They 
seem to have overlooked, however, the fact which experi- 
ence has demonstrated, that it is extremely difficult, not 
only from an administrative standpoint but from the 
standpoint of fact, to determine what are reasonable 
rates and, further, that what is a reasonable rate for 
one road may be an unreasonably low or high one for 
another. ; 

The tentative proposition contemplates creating such 
a situation that rates can have practical uniformity on 
the basis of reasonable profit to the roads, with any 
excess of profit going in one form or another back to 
the people. : 

Another matter in which nearly all are agreed is that 
full publicity should be given to railroad affairs. Pub- 
licity brings honesty and with assured honesty of man- 
agement the people will invest in railroad securities on 
such terms as their earning power indicates. Publicity 
is a necessary part of the tentative proposition, but mere 
publicity will not assure earnings for new lines nor 
enable stocks and bonds to represent actual investment, 
which is a point demanded by many of our corre- 
spondents. ; 

A number of letters from prominent lumbermen which 
have not heretofore been published may prove inter- 
esting. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous lumberman in the south- 
east is William B. Stillwell, of Savannah, Ga. He is 
conspicuous not only for his business’ success but be- 
cause of his broad and active interest in all matters of 
public concern. He has been and is a leader in that 
section of the country in regard to railroad legislation, 
particularly in the case against tle 2-cent advance in 
yellow pine rates and in the car stake hearing. He 
says: 

SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 17.—Editor AMpricaANn LUMBERMAN : 
In my judgment effectual governmental regulation of rail- 
roads in the United States has practically become a fore- 
goge conclusion with the people. The majority so far 
adhere to the belief that this can be accomplished by the 
enactment of proper laws which shall be rigidly but equit- 
ably enforced. On the other hand, there are many well 
informed, conservative people who are of the opinion that 
effectual regulation will not be accomplished short of 
government ownership. 

IT count myself as yet with those of the class first men- 
tioned and am wholly opposed to government ownership. 
I trust that it may never become necessary, even as a 
dernier ressort. 

That some middle course, ay mAente were A as to the new 
enterprises, may obtain is not improbable. In that event 
the general lines of your proposition seem to me to be 
feasible and certainly are preferable to outright government 
ownership. The final consummation of such a proposition 
would involve infinite detail and what, to some, may appear 
insuperable obstacles, but I am an American of the stamp 
that believes that if the course proposed by you seems 
proper or becomes necessary to the end desired, our people 
and government will compass all necessary detail and over- 
come every difficulty. Meantime, a calm and careful dis- 
cussion of the matter is timely. 

As I see the situation today, the necessity does not yet 
exist for asking even the step you suggest, much less for a 
resort to government ownership. I believe that when the 
railroad magnates come to realize, from the disposition 
shown by both federal and state governments to reach an 
adjustment or compromise basis with them rather than 
carry their recent programs to an extreme, that regulation 
and not confiscation, or even serious injury to them, is 


contemplated or even likely to occur, a better understanding 
will at once be the result. 

The present tension will gradually, but in a very brief 
time, disappear and the betterment and extension of existing 
lines and the successful launching of hew enterprises will 
proceed as heretofore without resort to even as mild a 
remedy as you suggest. In my own section at least three 
new railroad enterprises, each of considerable size, are 
proceeding with the work of construction and almost as 
fast as if no financial crisis had occurred, and I think with 
the favorable reaction above suggested will proceed unin- 
terruptedly to completion. the reaction does not take 
place and it becomes necessary or advisable to extend aid 
to existing lines of transportation or promote new enter- 
prises — plan is the best so far suggested. 

I think, however, that the aid should come from county, 
municipal or state bodies litic rather than from the 
general government. The former being naturally in so 
much closer touch with the respective enterprises than it is 
possible for the general government to be, could more suc- 
cessfully guard against the abuses which grow out of any 
plan in practical operation, however good it may at first 
seem in theory, and could in many ways exercise direct 
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Brief of a tentative proposition for the en- 
couragement and protection of invest- 
ment in railroads and to make equitable 
strict governmental regulation and con- 
trol. 


(A) Government to guarantee 3 (?) percent 
dividends on — stock representing at 
per money ‘invested in railroad construction, 
mprovement, equipment and operation. 


Projects shall receive in advance ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or other body appointed for 
the purpose, and the issue of stock 
shall be only to the amount of legitimate 
costs in carrying out the projects, as 

» shown by accounts and vouchers rendered 
in such form as the commission shall di- 
rect. No officer, employee or stockholder 
of the road shall be interested directly or 
indirectly in any firm or corporation doing 
work or omg ge materials or equipment 
in pursuance of the projects. 


(B) Railroad companies to be permitted to 
distribute net earnings to the amount of 
7 (2) percent of the face of stock represent- 
ing money so invested. 


Net earnings shall be gross receipts, less 
salaries, operating costs, maintenance, re- 
placements, taxes and repayment to the 
government of not to exceed in any one 
year 25 (?) percent of guaranty payments 
made by the government as provided for 
in section A. 


(C) All net earnings in excess of 7 (7?) per- 
cent on capital stock to be devoted to public 
use and benefit. 


(1) By repaying to the government any 
mB in Zulsliment of guaranty as 
per section A. 

(2) By establishing a reserve fund, on 
which 3 percent interest shall be paid to 
the government, but to which not more 
than 25 (7?) percent nor less than 10 (?) 
percent of the excess net earnings shall be 
devoted, until said reserve fund shall 
amount to 10 (?) percent of the guaran- 
teed capital stock ; said reserve fund to be 
used for the purposes specified in clause 
3, and for meeting any deficiency in any 
year in net earnings short of the guaran- 
teed 3 percent. 

(3) By making uncapitalized extensions, 
or such improvements and increase of 
equipment as shall not properly come un- 
der the heads of maintenance and replace- 
ments. 

(4) By covering into the national treas- 
ury any further excess of net earnings. 


The ahove does not specify any of the results ex- 
pected to be secured, but simply the methods. 

Under section A is defined the government guaranty 
and to what it shall be applied. It is not practicable 
here to discuss the minutize of such a difficult question. 
Can the government guaranty be applied to the im- 
provement and extensions of established roads, and if 
so how can these improvements and extensions be 
segregated so that their separate earnings may be sep- 
arately stated? That is a matter for the railroad ac-. 
countant, we imagine, and may involve difficulties 
greater than are apparent. It may also be noted that 
since guaranteed projects can be entered into only by 
government approval, unwise competition can be avoid- 
ed and only those projects of manifest public benefit be 
thus indorsed. The form of security should also be a 
matter of discussion. Should it be in the form of stocks 
or bonds, and how could the period of construction be 
bridged over? The essential thing is to reduce the 
securities guaranteed to the actual and legitimate cost 
of the enterprise. 

Section B indicates the method by which enterprise 
and ability as well as money may be attracted to the 
management of railroad properties. A 3 or 4-percent 
guaranteed dividend would undoubtedly secure the neces- 
sary capital. In 1906 the deposits in the savings banks 
of the United States were $3,300,000,000. If less than 
half of that amount were invested in railroads it would 
build more than 30,000 miles at an average cost of 
$50,000 a mile. But would the big men with experi- 
ence and energy consent to devote their high ability 
and money earning power to the management of an 
enterprise that would return only such a government 
rate of interest? Certainly not.. But with a margin 
of 4 or 5 percent allowed to be earned and distributed 
above the guaranteed minimum there is a margin which 
should attract the best talent in the country and en- 
able salaries to be paid proportionate to the services 
rendered. 

Under section C comes the question of distribution” 
of excess earnings for the benefit of the people. This 
would not ordinarily be found in cash payments to 
the government treasury, but would naturally be found 
in lower rates and in the making of improvements 
which, while guaranteeing the stockholders the highest 
permissible profit on their investment, would benefit the 
public by giving better and broader service, and that is 
what the people demand. The people do not wish that 
the railroads should be penalized for anything but dis- 
obedience to the law, or that railroad investment should 
fail to receive just returns or that railroad management 
should fail of due compensation. What is insisted on 
is a recognition of the fact that public service corpora- 
tions and the people are partners; the share of the rail- 
road being a fair profit and that of the people being 
the most efficient service possible, with rates as. low as 
will permit that fair profit to the road. 





ample equipment of both old and new lines rather than for 
reduction of rates. This cry has had its effect as shown 
by the present compromise attitude of the several executives 
but lately advocating extreme policies, and it will continue 
to make itself felt, thereby tending to more conservative 
action in the future and to the restoration of the confi- 
dence of both capitalists and the investing public. 

Should the above trend of the matter fail to accomplish 
the result for which you and other public spirited citizens 
are striving, then some such plan as you suggest will be 
highly desirable and it is well that a full and free discus- 
sion should. now proceed as tending finally to the adoption 
of a well matured plan which will afford full and complete 
relief. WILLIAM B. STILLWELL. 


It is, of course, to be hoped that railroad matters 
will adjust themselves on a reasonable and equitable 
basis, regardless of any further legislation. We have 
not anticipated that this session of Congress will pass 
such a measure as we propose, and perhaps nothing just 
of this sort will ever be enacted, but, since human nature 
remains much the same from age to age, that our pres- 
ent difficulties will recur more or less acutely and that 
some such measure—radical as it may seem today— 
will stand between the demand for government owner- 
ship and the demand for unlimited freedom on the part 
of railroad investment and management. 

One of the most valued occasional correspondents of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is T. 8. Fassett, of Smith & 
Fasset, Buffalo, N. Y., whose business address, however, 
is North Tonawanda. Mr. Fasset is one of the leading 
lumbermen of the east, and not only so but a leading 
man of affairs. Asking no public position he has, never- 
theless, done large public service, especially in connec- 
tion with the enlargement of the Erie canal. Mr. Fas- 
set’s letter is as follows: 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dec. 10.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: I am glad to see that you are interesting 
yourself in an important public matter and hope you may 
suceed in evolving something that may be of good to the 
country. The question that you are trying to solve is such 
a great and comprehensive one that any casual thought 
upon it is unworthy of it, and I must confess that it is too 
deep for me to take hold of, at least for the present. 

There is one vital point in your proposition which I am 
quite sure I could not accept at any time, and that is that 
the government should guarantee for any railroad an inter- 
est return on the invested capital. Aside from its paternal- 
ism I consider it impracticable, because I can not see where 
any department of the government could draw the line upon 
any new railroad proposition or the extension of any old 
one as to whether it would finally prove a profit maker or 
not. Of course my common sense rebels against govern- 
ment ownership of railroads in a country like ours; but I 
do not believe it is at all imminent and therefore do not 
think the time is ripe or the necessity great for trying to 
shut it out. 

I will have to ask you to excuse me from going into 
this great question any further and will ask you to accept 
my earnest wish that from your own knowledge and the 
suggestions that may be given you you will suceed in arriy- 
ing at some plan that will commend itself to the intelli- 
gence of the country. T. S. Fassert. 





Mr. Fasset’s charge of ‘‘paternalism’’ is one that is 
difficult and, perhaps, impossible to answer, but a cer- 
tain degree of paternalism is accepted under our polit- 
ical principles without difficulty. So far as the railroads 
are concerned the proposition is this: They are public 
service corporations in which private capital and brains 
combine with the authority and support of the people 
for the benefit of both. In the outcome it.is admitted 
that the railroad is entitled to a reasonable profit upon 
the investment and to ample reward for ability and 
labor and that, on the other hand, the public is entitled 
to the best possible service at the lowest rates consistent 
with such returns to capital and ability. If, therefore, 
the public insists, regardless of contingencies of the 
future and the chances that capital takes, that rates 
shall be so and so, then it should guarantee in some way 
that the rates shall be reasonably profitable to the roads. 
To bring about this balancing of equities was one of 
the objects of the tentative proposition, whether it be 
called paternalistic or not. 

A leading hardwood manufacturer, recognized as one 
of the ablest men in that business, is R. H. Vansant, 
of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., of Ashland, Ky. Mr. Van- 
sant has been president of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States as well as filling 
other official trade positions. His letter follows: 

ASHLAND, Ky., Dec. 3.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
In regard to the regulation of railroads of the United 
States: I would be very glad were it possible to agree 
with you in this matter, but I do not think it at all feasible 
or wise for national government to guarantee profit on 
railroad stocks. I believe it absolutely necessary for govern- 
ment to have supervision of railroads and in this super- 
vision they should go into the books of the companies and 
see that fraudulent stocks are not issued and not permit 
railroads to issue stocks and put them on the market for 
more than the cost of construction and equipment at a 
reasonable profit for same. If the government would go 
into the books of the railroads and make a statement of 
the exact cash value of stocks, this would make firm values 
on the market and would stop the gambling that is going 
on in stocks. To my mind this is the only means whereby 
the public can be protected from those who issue watered 
stock, but under no circumstances do I believe that the 
government should guarantee a profit on stocks. I am 
opposed to government ownership but not to eer 
regulation. R. H. VANSANT. 

The above represents what may be called conservative 
regulation. Yet, for the government to do what Mr. 
Vansant suggests is about as difficult as to do what is 
suggested in the tentative proposition, which includes 
Mr. Vansant’s requirements and more. Perhaps the 
‘“more’’ is unnecessary. That point is left to our 
readers. 

The retail lumber trade of the United States contains 
many men of exceptional ability and among them there 
is none who commands more respect than E. M. Adams, 
of Mound City, Kan. He has been content with a com- 
paratively minor position in business simply because of 
the philosophic turn of his mind, for his abilities are 
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such as could have commanded almost any place in busi- 
ness or public life. From him the following letter was 
received: 


Mound City, KAN., Dec. 10.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I have been much interested in your “Tentative 
Proposition” relative to the railroad question and have 
followed closely all that has been said in the LUMBERMAN 
regarding it. 

The bringing of this important subject to the front for 
discussion and perhaps action seems particularly appropri- 
ate to those who first incited the former aggressive move- 
ment against the*®arbitrary and oppressive practices of 
these seemingly invincible corporations. 

It is said that one man may start a fire that one thou- 
sand can not put out, and it is possible that restrictive and 
regulative legislation has gone further than any of us at 
tirst intended or desired. But if so the railroads have only 
themselves to blame, for, instead of cheerfully a 
in reasonable measures which should have been satisfactory 
to all concerned and a finality for many years, they fought 
every measure, however reasonable, until the public mind 
became inflamed on the subject and more and more repres- 
sive legislation was demanded and obtained. Like Cain 
after his querrel with Abel, every nfan’s hand has been 
against them and even the state legislatures seemed to 
delight in drastic measures to ‘regulate’ them. 

It is time to call a hait on this freak legislation which 
is confusing and demoralizing in its influence and discour- 
aging to the enterprise of railroad management and to 
railroad building. If the President’s recommendation for 
national control of interstate railways were adopted with 
all necessary details as to incorporation, valuation, limita- 
tion of stock issues, management etc., it would prove a 
wonderful tonic in the present nervous and depressed con- 
dition of railroad affairs. 

do not feel competent even to suggest a complete plan 
for the solution of this great problem, nor do I believe any 


PP 


one man is capable of it. It will necessarily be a movement 
of development and slow growth—evolution if you will— 
but I have great confidence that in the end the intelligence 
and fairness of the American people will have worked out 
a system which will prove satisfactory to the roads and of 
the utmost benefit to the people. 

As for methods of accompl'shing the ultimate object, they 
would be largely experimental for many years. Only a 
trial could demonstrate what is best. I will suggest the 
following as desirable: Ail interstate roads should be 
wholly under the supervision of the general government 
without interference from the states. Dividends to stock- 
holders limited to a reasonable figure and the balance 
turned over to the general government. If allowed to be 
—ee in “uncapitalized extensions” etc. it would be 
only another form of dividends to stockholders. I would 
not consent to government guarantee of dividends to stock- 
holders. No such paternalistic scheme would be necessary 
or desirable. 

With government control and the protection that would 
naturally go with it, with fairly remunerative rates estab- 
lished, confidence would be restored and an impetus be given 
to further necessary railroad building. 

You have again demonstrated your ability to keep abreast 
of the times on economic questions and I congratulate you. 
I trust that the discussion may be continued, as by this 
means many valuable ideas will be drawn out on this sub- 
ject which will grow in prominence and importance for the 
next few years. E. M. ADAMS. 


Mr. Adams was asked by the editor what he meant by 
uncapitalized extensions being only another form of divi- 
dends to stockholders, pointing out that if the surplus 
profits that were expended in extensions ete. were for- 
bidden to be capitalized then the only advantage such 
expenditures would be to the stockholders of railroads 
would be in making them more certain to receive maxi- 


mum dividends. To that extent they would benefit. 
Mr. Adams replied as follows: 


Mounp Ciry, KAN., Dec. 16.—Editor AmMmRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Replying to your inquiry as to my idea that “ex- 
pending surplus earnings in extensions would be_ only 
another form of dividends” I wish to say that it applies in 
the sense that the value of the property, and consequently 
the stock, would be increased by that amount. hether 
earnings were or were not allowed on the additions it is 
certain that the property would sell for more than originally 
and the dividend feature be realized in that way. 

It is possible that putting the surplus earnings into 
extensions and betterments might be a wise method of 
disposing of them and that the public would gain as much 
thereby as the increased value of the line would be to the 
railroad companies. That is one of the problems. 

I can readily understand that many new and perplexing 
problems wili arise. In fact they have been continually 
arising during the past three years of partial government 
control, but our native energy and ability will overcome 
them one by one. This is a revolution in railroad affairs 
and revolutions never go backwards. BE. M. ADAMS. 


Undoubtedly such additions to the property would add 
to its value, but only under the supposed conditions to 
the extent of assuring maximum dividends. But they 
could not increase the value of the property to the stock- 
holders beyond the point represented by these assured 
maximum dividends; therefore, in many cases, not at 
all. We would like to emphasize Mr. Adams’ last sen- 
tence. In some minor particulars what has been done in 
the way of railroad regulation will undoubtedly be un- 
done, but as a whole the advance has been one from 
which there is no going back. 





PERMANENT CAR STAKES AN INEVITABLE PART OF 


In the preceding issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was published the last installment of its comprehensive 
report of the proceedings of the third hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, at Washington, 
D. C., October 16 to 25 inclusive, of the car stake 
controversy, to which hearing, recognizing the im- 
portance of the cause to the lumber trade generally, 
this paper sent one of its editorial staff, who made a 
verbatim report of the proceedings, the publication 
of which has occupied from four to ten columns weekly 
of the succeeding issues of the paper. Those inter- 
ested—the lumber shipping and lumber consuming fra- 
ternity of the United States—are familiar with the 
question at issue. Briefly, it is a contention by 
the lumber manufacturers, shippers and consumers 
that it is the duty of the railroads handling forest 
products to provide reasonable means for carrying 
the commodities when tendered them for shipment, 
and to remove from the payers of freight charges the 
burden of providing carriers with facilities for the 
latter’s use and meeting continual assessments for 
having assumed a share of the carriers’ expenses. 
The cause has been threshed out on two previous occa- 
sions. A score or more of attorneys have fought the 
issue in behalf of the railroad companies, and against 
them has been opposed for the greater part of the 
time involved one attorney for the complainant lum- 
ber interests, who in the last hearing was assisted 
by a distinguished lawyer of Pennsylvania. 

A perusal of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S report 
just finished, approximately seven-eighths of which, 
recording the proceedings faithfully, is of testimony 
given on behalf of the railroad companies, will dem- 
onstrate that every conceivable phase of the questions 
involved has been analyzed incisively and exhaustively. 
An intelligent, unprejudiced student of economic meas- 
ures, one without interest direct or remote in the 
matter at issue between the lumbermen and the car- 
riers, who has followed the LUMBERMAN’S report and 
these hearings, can arrive at no other conclusion than 
that the contentions of the complainants have been 
founded solely upon a basis of justice and that they 
have proven their claims incontestably. Their duty 
in the matter must be plain to the discerning carriers. 
They are merely postponing the, to them, evil day 
when they must put into effect the proper regulation 
of methods of freight carriage against which for many 
years they have been and now are fighting. They 
must acknowledge, covertly now perhaps but certainly, 
that the reasonable improvements and concessions for 
which the lumbermen are reasonably asking it is to 
their interest to install. The last and previous hear- 
ings of the permanent car stake controversy demon- 
strated this amply and not infrequently through their 
own witnesses inferentially. The following facts, con- 
ceded as incontrovertible, are adduced from the testi- 

mony given in this cause before the Inferstate Com- 
merce Commission: 

A 40-foot flat car equipped with 9-foot steel stakes has 
a eubical content for carrying lumber 33% percent greater 
than the ordinary box car forty feet long. A car equipped 
with steel stakes would carry lumber more securely than 
if equipped with wooden stakes and proportionately would 


carry more than a box car if loaded clear to the ceiling. 
Approximately 65 percent of the 37,000,000,000 feet of 


lumber that is manufactured each year in this country is 
shipped in the rough. Approximately one-half of all the 
lumber that is shipped in the course of a year is carried 
on open cars. About 50 percent of the lumber is shipped 
green. Especially is this true of the large timbers and 
dimension lumber, practically all of which by reason of 
its size must go in open cars. The open car having a much 
greater cubical content and carrying rough green timber and 
dimension lumber which weighs frequently 100 percent 
more than clean dry lumber gives the open car an earn- 
ing capacity of from 25 percent to 40 percent greater than 
that of the box car, which carries a much smaller quantity 
in proportion to its size. ; 

Open cars equipped with steel stakes are notably strong- 
er than those equipped with wooden stakes, insuring to 
that extent safety to property and life; damages resulting 
from a breaking of stakes while loads are under transit 
are greatly diminished in the use of cars provided with 
steel stakes, a matter of grave moment to all railroads. A 
recent accident on the Chicago & North-Western railway 
in moving a carload of poles demonstrated this argument 
conclusively. Such accidents are frequent and always are 
threatened. They are well illustrated in the now historical 
disaster known as the “Duquesne accident,” caused by the 
breaking of a wooden stake, and in which sixty-five lives 
were lost and the train was practically destroyed. A short 
time after that lamentable occurrence, on a division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio road, two women were standing at a 
street corner waiting for a train to pass, when a wooden 
stake on one of the cars of the train broke and the lum- 
ber fell off and struck and hurt both women badly. 

A permanent steel stake is a possibility. This has been 
demonstrated by long and severe usage and stakes of this 
character are now on the market and are regarded as en- 
tirely practicable by shippers and by employees of the 
transportation departments of the roads. 

The steel stake will enable the shipper to load to the 
maximum capacity at all times, a consideration imprac- 
ticable in the use of wooden stakes, which fact should 
appeal to the business sense of the railroad companies» 
The saving in this respect would in two or three trips 
at the most offset the additional expense and the metal 
equipment would have a long life. 

If the commission should make an order requiring the 
railroad companies to pay to the shipper of lumber $3.50 
or $4 for each car equipped with wooden stakes, many of 
the open cars in some sections, making as high as fifty 
trips a year loaded with lumber, would cost the railroad 
companies for such equipment alone three times over the 
cost of the safe steel equipment on the first place. 

The cost of equipping open cars with steel stakes will 
probably average $40 each and these stakes being made of 
steel and malleable iron will undoubtedly last from fifteen 
to twenty years, with an average small cost of mainten- 
ance. 

Practically nothing is loaded on a flat car which does 
not require special appliances to hold it in place. This is 
true, also, of many of the commodities carried on gondola 
cars, and practical steel stakes are on the market adapted 
to both kinds of equipment, insuring the safety of loads 
while in transit. 


The above deductions arrived at through the testi- 
mony given by both sides of the controversy demon- 
strated as proven the considerations of increased ca- 
pacity, increased safety and increased earnings, with 
subsequent economy in equipment m behalf of the 
railroad companies. 

The highest traffic official of one of the country’s 
greatest transportation systems spoke freely this week 
specifically upon this matter to a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. His remarks, reproduced 
literally, were as follows: 

Primarily it would seem it was the carrier’s business to 


furnish the stakes, because the stake becomes a part of 
the car—it takes the load—and upon the first presenta- 


FUTURE EQUIPMENT. 


tion of the case that would naturally be the conclusion, 
but you must bear in mind that there is a value put upon 
a custom which has the force of law. I have been in 
this business actively on roads that carried lumber up- 
wards of thirty years, and in my day the platform car 
was preferred. To be sure the capacity of the car was 
such that it was very easy to carry the load with a, com- 
paratively speaking, very short stake, but it is also true 
that with the higher capacity of the cars and the practice 
of kiln drying the lumber the loads have grown much 
greater in bulk, and it follows that the staking of the car 
and the taking of the load are more expensive. Never- 
theless, for nearly thirty years, to my certain knowledge, 
the rates on lumber all over this country have been made 
with respect to the practice of the past, and that was 
that wherever it was possible to use them the platforin 
cars were preferred, but the furnishing of the platform 
ear carried with it the obligation on the part of the 
shipper to furnish the stakes and, following that, of course, 
it could hardly be said to be unreasonable on the part of 
the carriers that, with their rates fixed with respect to the 
shipper furnishing the car, they should refuse to furnish 
the stake at their own cost, because that practically 
amounts to a reduction in rate. 7 


A reduction in an unreasonable rate can not be con- 
strued as an unreasonable expectation upon the part of 
the lumbermen, and an unreasonable rate exists when in 
part it ineludes, as now, the cost of staking cars with 
material thus rendered useless for other purposes and 
made commercially valueless, and for which facility for 
the safe carriage of freight the lumber shippers pay the 
carriers in addition to a robust rate of freight. The argu- 
ment of ‘‘the practice of the past’’ may be rejected as 
insincere. The traffic official quoted is one of the most 
intelligent and one of the most progressive railroad offi- 
cials in the United States. He has progressed with the 
times—largely ahead of them, in fact. None knows bet- 
ter than he that conditions of thirty years ago are a neg- 
ligible quantity as influences upon conditions of today, 
and were such an argument cited to him in a cause where 
the railroads were the aggressive party he would reject 
it as unworthy of notice. Practice of the past is doubt- 
less measurably a precedent influence of the present; it 
may not in fairness be accepted in this case as a conclu- 
sive influence. Railroad practice and railroad equipment 
of three decades ago have little practical relation to those 
of the present day. This gentleman, in an informal con- 
versation following the assertions recorded above, ob- 
jected to permanent steel stakes on the ground, in effect, 
that any loose part of a car’s equipment is objectionable 
because of inefficiency and danger. Acknowledged engi- 
neering skill has demonstrated, as was adduced from evi- 
dence in the recent hearing, that neither objection is a 
tenable one. The present car coupler and the air hose are 
loose parts, but they make for, do not detract from, effli- 
ciency and safety. 

The installation by the carriers themselves in their own 
behalf of the permanent metal stake for flat and gondola 
cars as a special part of loose equipment is inevitable. It 
will involve an expenditure by the car builders somewhat 
heavy in itself, but in effect will insure an ultimate meas- 
ure of economy. Quoting the practically unrefuted testi- 
mony of one witness, the former general freight agent 
of an important railroad system and now the traffic ex- 
pert of one of the heaviest shippers of heavy freight in 
the country, ‘‘A permanent stake * * * applied to 
the gondola and flat cars we think would increase the 
maximum load or the average load about five tons, * * * 
One load of our freight going to the Pacific coast would 
pay for equipping the car through one trip.’’ The mat- 
ter of expense seems to be the railroads’ only excuse for 
deferring the installation of these stakes. 

Why should the roads, looking to their own interests, 
delay the inevitable? It is confidently believed by the 
lumber interests that the railroad companies will see the 
true light after the presentation of the oral arguments in 
this cause to be made by both parties to the controversy 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 9. 
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IMPORTANCE OF TRANSPORTATION IN THE LUMBER TRAFFIC. . 


The universality of competition in the lumber trade, 
by which the conditions of the industry in one section of 
the country are almost immediately reflected in every 
other, is well exemplified in the question of freight 
rates; and in this matter also is shown the gratifying 
extent to which the industry in all its branches and 
distributions has become unified so as measurably to 
eliminate reckless and profitless competition and the 
bitterness which often arises therefrom. 

Transportation is almost the most important thing 
connected with the lumber market. A decrease in a 
freight rate will, extend the territory of the lumber- 
man, enlarge his trade and increase his net prices, while 
an advance in a rate will have precisely the contrary 
effect and may even wipe his business out altogether. 

These influences have been plainly observed in various 
sections of the country. The advance in yellow pine 





rates in the eastern part of the south was felt in a 
wider market for western product, while the abolition 
of that advance gave advantage to the eastern lumber- 
men. Every general advance in yellow pine rates to 
the north extends the territory of white pine and Pacific 
coast woods, while an advance in the rates on the last 
named enlarges the territory of eastern and southern 
woods. 

Every individual and sectional interest, therefore, 
might welcome higher rates for competitors while, of 
course, lower rates are welcomed by every one enjoying 
them, and yet we see the lumber trade almost a unit in 
demanding uniform and fair rates. For the most part 
lumbermen are willing to sacrifice their individual ad- 
vantage in favor of fair treatment of their brethren in 
the trade. Therefore, when the lumbermen of the eastern 
south won their fight against an unjust advance in rates 


practically the whole lumber industry congratulated 
them; and within the last few months, when the north 
Pacific coast operators were threatened with almost 
extinction of their business through a heavy advance 
in rates, they found sympathy and assistance in the 
very sections which would profit if that advance were 
to go into effect. ” 

There are exceptions, of course, but for the most part 
lumbermen have stood solidly together for fair play 
regardless of their individual and immediate interests. 
This is as it should be; eliminating adventitious ad- 
vantages, each operator can stand or fall on his own 
merits—on his good or bad judgment, his sound or 
unsound business methods, his all around ability or 
lack of it. The lumber industry as a whole is to be 
congratulated on the demonstration it has made of the 
spirit of fraternity. 





LABOR IN THE RETAIL LUMBER YARDS. 


The old saying that there is no great loss without 
some small gain undoubtedly holds true in most 
eases. The retail lumbermen of the country certainly 
will appreciate the force of the saying, for a time 
at least. The large lumber manufacturing establish- 
ments, as well as other industrial plants, have been 
sorely inconvenienced by the labor problem, and it is 
only natural that the trouble in the retail, yards 
should have been overshadowed. Such yards, how- 
ever, have suffered correspondingly. 

To get the right kind of labor, and to keep it, have 
been difficult. Numberless yards for months were 
short handed, it being impossible to get men. No 
matter what prices were offered, the men were not 
forthcoming. As high as $3 and $4 a dav has been 
paid for common labor—prices which were records 
for the men who were compelled to pay them. When 
there was a rush of orders to go out, or cars to be 
unloaded, men must be had, and generally the price 
they asked was paid. A dealer who wanted men 
badly went on the street and found several unem- 
ployed, one of whom he engaged at $3.50 a day for 
the week through; three or four of the others would 
not consider a job at any price, and one said he 
would help to unload cars for 50 cents an hour. 

Once at work there has been no certainty that 
the men would stay. Becoming dissatisfied from any 


cause they would call for their time, confident that 
they could get a job elsewhere. A young man who 
was seen in a yard in Idaho said he was seeing the 
country—working until he had $25 or so in his pocket, 
and then moving on. He started from Connecticut in 
the spring and by fall expected to be on the west 
coast, where he would remain for a few months and 
then swing around through the southern states on 
his way home. He had not worked a day for a 
smaller price than $2.50 and from that up to $3.50, 
and had not failed in a single town where he sought 
work to find it Yeadily at these prices. 

This indisposition of men to remain in positions 
has’ detracted from their value. ‘To handle -lumber 
to advantage in a retail yard experience is necessary. 
A dealer remarked that if a new man was worth 
$2.50 a day he would be worth a half dollar extra 
two months hence, as by that time he would get the 
run of the yard and in a way would be able to set 
himself to work instead of having constantly to be 
directed. There is a knack in handling lumber. Even 
when unloading cars it is no mere lubber lifting, a 
man who is used to the work and consequently can 
take advantage of it getting along much faster than 
it is possible for a green man to do. Strength and 
endurance are necessary, but a ‘‘know how’’ is im- 
portant in any phase of retail yard work. 


The retail dealers‘ have labored under a disad- 
vantage with this shifting help. It oftentimes has 
been impossible to hire men by the month, as they 
preferred to work by the day, getting proportionately 
higher wages, and being at liberty to work or not 
as they chose. With rare exceptions the work has 
sought the man and not the man the work, a con- 
dition that obviously is most favorable to the man who 
is hired. 

There are always idle men, and very likely for 
a time there will be those idle who would work if 
they could get the jobs. The industrial establish- 
ments and railroads have dispensed with a large 
number of men and these will scatter here and there 
and find other employment. The camps in the three 
white pine states will run light, as also will the 
mills in the south and on the Pacific coast, these 
employing fewer men by thousands than heretofore. 
This labor will be diffused in such manner that it is 
highly probable that the want of help in the retail 
yards will not be felt as it has been for a couple 
of years. 

It has been a remarkable period for the men 
who live by days’ work, receiving as they have the 
wages that ordinarily are paid to skilled labor, and 
fortunate if they have made hay while the sun 
shone by making good use of their earnings. 





THE LUMBER BUSINESS IN ST. LOUIS DURING THE LAST YEAR. 


St. Louis lumbermen transacted a very large busi- 
ness in 1907, exceeding that of 1906 by 5.6 percent. 
Receipts of lumber by rail reached a grand total of 
155,001 carloads, against a total of 147,741 carloads 
in 1906. On a basis of 17,000 feet to the carload the 
receipts aggregated 2,635,017,000 feet in 1907, against 
an aggregate of 2,494,597,000 feet, an increase of 140,- 
420,000 feet, or 5.6 percent if expressed in that manner. 

Shipments by rail for the year reached a total of 
105,796 carloads, against 97,441 carloads in 1906. Esti- 
mating the loads to have been the same the movement 
out of St. Louis aggregated 1,655,497,000 feet in 1906, 
against a movement of 1,798,532,000 feet in 1907, an 
increase of 143,035,000 feet, or approximately 8.4 per- 
eent. 

In addition to the movement by rail the records com- 
piled by the Merchants’ Exchange show receipts by 
river for the year to have been 3,465,000 feet in 1907, 
against 4,248,000 feet in 1906. This shows a slight 
‘decline. Shipments, however, increased from 1,841,000 
feet in 1906 to 2,684,000 feet in 1907. The arrivals 
and shipments by river represent about 144 percent of 
the movement by rail. 

The subjoined statement shows the heaviest receipts 
were reported in May, when the total was 16,827 car- 
loads. The lightest receipts were in January, when the 
total was only 9,721 carloads, a difference of over 7,000 
carloads of lumber. January and December, 1907, 


mark the lowest two months. The light movement in 
January, 1907, was due almost entirely to the inability 
of shippers to secure cars in which to load their prod- 
ucts. The light movement in December, 1907, is attrib- 
uted to the decrease in the demand due to the financial 
condition. The movement from February to Novem- 
ber, 1907, inclusive, was fairly steady, showing a varia- 
tion of a little more than 5,000 cars only between the 
highest and the lowest months, with the exception of 
the first and the last months of the year. Shipments 
reached the highest point in May in both 1906 and 1907. 

April was a close competitor in 1907 but the April 
record in 1906 fell short of that of several other months. 
August exceeded the May total by several hundred car- 
loads. The range in shipments in 1906 was from 6,000 
to nearly 9,800 carloads. The range in 1907 was about 
6,400 to 10,600 carloads. 

It should be borne in mind by those interested in this 
report that the statement showing receipts and ship- 
ments represents the lumber tonnage passing through 
the St. Louis gateway. Not all of this produet is 
handled by St. Louis concerns, nor in all probability 
was all of it consigned to St. Louis even as an initial 
destination. The report shows, however, the tremendous 
volume of lumber passing through the Mound City and 
also shows the very heavy consumption locally. 

Details of the statement recording the receipts and 
shipments of lumber at St. Louis by rail and river, as 


compiled by the Merchants’ Exchange, are given here- 
with: 






RECEIPTS. 

—Rail—Cars.— —River—Feet.— 

1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 
in SoG tascevaa 11,407 a.  ~».eaeee 52,000 
Sr 2,242 es- 3 <destue 103,000 
a 14,151 14,331 317,000 127,000 
‘ 5 15,351 41,000 189,000 
16,827 113,000 250,000 
13,511 235,000 372,000 
14,982 691,000 358,000 
3,88: 796,000 944,000 
September 2 766,000 449,000 
Pee . 544,000 405,000 
November 11,310 365,000 108.000 
December 9,536 380,000 99,000 





155,001 4,248,000 3,456,000 
SHIPMENTS. 
—Rail—Cars.— 


Totals 


—Rirer—Feet.— 











1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 

a eee | Ae © eee 
| ae _. , errr 17.000 
SS ee 8.6: 9,361 118,000 75,000 
NN 5S ace Se aetna 8.707 10,223 188,000 164,000 
As cert ioc nth ooh e 9.774 10,607 299,000 342,000 
MEE 5tis28:s Geen od 8,752 9,293 195,000 356,000 
NE Se ae 8,499 9,596 184,000 364,000 
See ee 9,054 9,72 209,000 474,000 
September ......... 8,697 9,373 162,000 280,000 
eA 8,924 9,596 191,000 301,000 
OO eee 6,952 7.881 197,000 292.000 
December ......... 6,051 6,801 98,000 19,000 

OUD nccesins 97,441 105,796 1,841,000 2,684,000 





A SOUND AND DEPENDABLE BRANCH OF INDUSTRY. 


While the greatest fortunes in this country have 
not been made in the lumber business, it is, as the 
people know, a sound and substantial branch of 
industry and commerce, in which, with a reasonable 
amount of ability, energy and prudence, the making of 
a fortune is as certain as in any other line of busi- 
ness. Dealing with real things that are steadily 
growing scarce, the owner of trees certainly has an 
advantage over men engaged in some other lines of 
business. The facts of the lumber industry and the 
building up multitudes of competences and fortunes 
through its means, and particularly the yellow stories 
of: enormous fortunes acquired in a brief space of 
time, have made a certain portion of the publie ready 
to bite at almost any hook that is baited with a 
lumber proposition. 

A correspondent of the LUMBERMAN sends to it a 
clipping, which he says is from the National Tribune, 
of Washington, D. C., with this comment: ‘‘ While we 
are already in the lumber business possibly some of 
your friends may not be, and as this is a ‘record 
breaking’ opportunity, we forward it to you for 
your information.’’ Following is the clipping said 


to have appeared in the eastern paper, verbatim: 
A FORTUNE MADE WITH TEN DOLLARS. 

I think it my duty to tell your readers of a sure way to 
make money, where $10 invested now, and the profits rein- 
vested for ten years, will make you $100,000. Is this not 
worth investigating? You can make 150 percent on your 
money in the lumber business. Write to the Fidelity Lum- 
ber Company, Block 11, Pittsburg, Pa., for particulars. They 
are absolutely reliable, and will guarantee to pay you a 
dividend within three months from the time you invest. 
Timber land can be bought for $50 an acre, and the lumber 
sold at a profit of $150 per acre, making more than 150 
percent per annum. There is no risk in the lumber business. 
I hope my experience will start many on the road to suc- 
cess, as there certainly is no excuse for remaining poor 
when $10 will bring you wealth and comfort. 

This friend of the man with $10 is mistaken. Ten 
dollars invested and annually reinvested for ten years 
at 150 percent profit will amount to only the measly 
sum of $94,390 instead of $100,000. We have figured 
the thing over and unless we have made some mis- 
take that is the result; still if dividends are returned 
quarterly the increased compounding of interest might 
well make it over $100,000. 

But we think that the friend of the man with 
$10 is too modest. It will be noted that the basis 


of his 150 percent profit is the alleged fact that timber 
land ean be bought for $50 an acre and the lumber 
sold at a profit of $150 an acre, which, as a matter of 
fact, is a 200 percent profit. 

Compounding the $10 invested at that rate annually 
for ten years we have $590,490. 

That is more like it. In that result is some real 
encouragement for frugality, self denial and patient 
waiting. 

Why should any man be poor? Of course, many 
people do not have the $10 and some are, possibly, 
not able to borrow it, but almost anyone ean go 
out with a piece of lead pipe and gather it in. 

This is altogether the best proposition we have 
seen, and why should any one fool with these little 
10 percent, or 50 percent, or 100 percent propositions 
when the Fidelity Lumber Company,’ Block 11, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., is ready to guarantee, not, of course, the 
$100,000 or $500,000, but a dividend in three months? 
We have heard of concerns that guaranteed month.y 
dividends and they made good so long as receipts 
from new subscriptions exceeded the dividends to a 
sufficient amount to make the scheme profitable to 
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its promoters. All that this proposition needs to make 
it an easy leader over anything we have seen m 
the past is to be exploited im full pages in the daily 
papers. Black head lines, a cut of a saw mill, a solid 
wall of trees and some extracts from the apocrypha, 
according to Hall, would make a showing that would 


east into the shade any fairy tale dope from the holi- 
day books for the young. 

The Columbia Mutual Lumber Company, of Cleve- 
land, with its uliimate profits of $10 for every $1 
invested and dividends in six months, is absurd. The 
Michigan-Alabama Lumber Company, which promises 


only 1000 percent ultimate profits and only 100 per- 
cent a year, is out of the running. And so with 
numerous other enterprises which are now or have 
been seeking to enrich the man with $10. As the 
vulgar would say, the Fidelity Lumber Company has 
got ’em all skinned a block. 





POINTS ON THE BASIS FOR INVENTORYING RETAIL YARD STOCKS. 


Recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received requests 
from several retail lumbermen asking for a basic price 
at which to inventory yellow pine. The following letter 
commenting upon thre article printed in response to these 
inquiries brings out the relation between the inventory 
and the proper method of figuring the value of the stock 
in case of loss by fire: 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: In your recent issue I 
note an article which takes the position that the retailer 
should inventory at the prevailing market prices and not at 
what the stock costs. Permit me to present the following 
points in favor of inventorying at invoice prices : 

First: In case of a fire the insurance adjuster would call 
for the book and I contend that it is fair that the insurance 
company pay for the stock what the dealer paid for it. If 
the inventory is taken at a less sum than the invoice price 
the dealer simply cheats himself out of so many dollars in 
ease of fire, does he not? 

Second: No one knows what the mafket is at times, there 
being as many different markets as firms; in short, none of 
them will turn down a reasonable offer. 

Third: The point also is made that during the time of 
a mercurial market the local dealer so far as his trade with 
his customers is concerned does not need to reduce his prices 
to conform to the fluctuations of a panicky market but may 
in nineteen times out of twenty continue to sell out his 
lumber with his regular percent added to his invoice price— 
not the prevailing market price—for the reason that his 
neighbor is in the same plight as he and even should a new 
vard come in the owner of it if wise would not cut but 
simply take the extra profit which he could secure. 

The strong probabilities are, too, that the market, because 


of peculiar conditions known to all, will return to its old 
level. 

The great point is, though, that the inventory, while 
taken to ascertain the profits for the year, is principally 
taken, by the undersigned at least, and preserved that he 
might have a proper basis upon which to proceed in case 
of fire. Of course, where a stock sheet is kept up each day, 
a thing scarcely likely except in rare instances, the inventory 
would not be so valuable in case of loss by fire because the 
stock sheet would perhaps be better or at least as good. 

A RETAIL DEALER. 

The observations of this retail dealer are much to the 
point. There are so many ways of regarding the inven- 
tory that, as stated in the article to which reference has 
been made, there is no set rule for making an inventory 
statement. It is a well known fact, of course, that the 
retail dealers cannot follow the vagaries of the wholesale 
market. Prices at the retail yards are much more stable 
than are the prices the retailers themselves pay. An up- 
ward turn of 50 cents or $1 in the delivered price cuts 
into the dealers’ profits and the ability to buy at 50 cents 
or $1 below the list adds that much to their net revenues. 
Most dealers conduct their affairs on a sort of average 
plan, making lumber bought‘at a low price yield sufficient 
to give a fair average return on other stock for which a 
high price was paid. During the last eighteen months 
prices advanced over night. Many retailers insisted that 
they were unable to increase their selling prices as rap- 
idly as did the wholesalers and manufacturers. For this 


reason, as pointed out by the correspondent, they have 
not considered it necessary to drop when the market went 
to pieces, for the present state of yellow pine affairs can 
not continue indefinitely. 

It is not known, of course, how an insurance adjuster 
would look at this question. Some companies reserve the 
right when property is destroyed of replacing the build- 
ing if they are unable to reach an agreement in regard 
to its value, and a similar attitude might be adopted in 
the case of the destruction of a retail lumber yard. If 
this policy should be adopted the invoice price would 
be eatirely disregarded and tke loss made good, not on a 
basis of what it cost but by replacing the stock with 
other stock of a similar character. 

Just now, of course, it is difficult to decide what the 
market is and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN did not urge 
nor does it believe that the retail merchants should in- 
voice their lumber at the lowest quotation they could re- 
ceive but should place upon it a price representing as 
nearly as possible what it would cost to replace it at the 
time when such action is necessary. Of course, if the 
operator believes that the insurance company would settle 
on the basis of the invoice price then he is justified and 
ean use such prices in making up his inventory, but the 
insurance people as a general rule are pretty cute 
themselves and they might not unnaturally be expected 
to object to this method. 





LEGAL EVENT OF SURPASSING INTEREST IN SOUTHERN LUMBER HISTORY. 


The biggest event of last week in southern lumber 
history was the decision of Judge H. C. Niles, of the 
United States court for Mississippi, in the sixteenth sec- 
tion cases pending before him. All lumbermen who are 
interested in Mississippi timberlends know—to their sor- 
row, mostly—of this litigation, which has been ex- 
tensively chronicled in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They 
will recall how the lumber people in the southern part 
of the state bought these sixteenth section leases, run- 
ning ninety-nine years, from the various boards of 
county supervisors, it being generally understood 
throughout the state that the long term lease permitted 
lessees to cut and remove merchantable timber and put 
the land in condition to be farmed. They will remem- 
ber with equal vividness the institution of test suits to 
clear up the questions raised concerning this right to 
cut the timber; how the state supreme court in 1906 
first decided by a divided bench that the right to cut the 
timber vested in the lessees, and how, after the resigna- 
tion of Justice Truly of the supreme bench and the ap- 
pointment of Justice Mayes to succeed him, the case was 
on rehearing turned against them, the supreme court 
reversing its first opinion and ruling by a vote of two 
to one that eutting of the timber by the lessees con- 
stituted waste. ats 

In the interval it will be recalled that Judge Niles in 
passing upon a case in the federal court took the first 
view of the state court and held that the lessees were 
within their rights when they cut and removed the tim- 
ber. Since the state supreme court’s reversal of its 
opinion the decision of the federal jurist has been 
awaited with painful interest. It was recorded last 
week and the judge stuck to his guns, holding that the 
lessees still had the right to remove the disputed timber 
regardless of the state court’s change of heart. In 
effect Judge Niles’ final decision, which squarely con- 
tradicts the decision of the state courts, gives to lessees 
who, by reason of legal residence outside of Mis- 
sissippi can invoke the aid of the federal courts, the 
right to cut and remove the timber, while those legally 
domiciled in Mississippi and thus compelled to remain 
in the jurisdiction of the state courts are deprived of 
that right. Hon. Robert P. Willing, who appeared as 
attorney for Simpson county in the test case passed 
upon by the federal judge, has announced his intention 
to appeal and will have the assistance of Mississippi’s 
attorney general. The matter is certain to go to the 
United States Supreme Court, attorneys for the county 
relying upon the usage of the federal courts in such 
litigation, when the decisions of the state courts are gen- 
erally conformed to. It is held further by the state at- 
torneys that Judge Niles’ opinion is in contravention 
of the policy of forest preservation adopted by the fed- 
eral forestry department. Judge Niles discusses the 
former point at considerable length in his opinion, which 
appears in full below. With all due deference to the 
last decision of the state courts, the rights of the matter 
seem to be forcibly and squarely put by the federal 
judge. There is no question as to the general belief 
that the lessees had the right to cut the timber, as 
many of them had done for years without protest, and 
many Mississippians believe that the attempt to deprive 
them of this right at this late day is unjust, whether 
legal or not. 

Meanwhile the state revenue agent is preparing suits 
to recover from lessees the value of such timber as has 
been removed, and it is said to be assured that a bill 
will be introduced in the state legislature, which meets 
early in January, which will specifically confer upon 





lessees the right tu cut the timber. It is estimated that 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 is involved in the 
litigation, and if the decision of Judge Niles is upheld 
such a law would place resident lease holders on the 
same footing as nonresidents. It is reported that many 
nonresident lessees, confident that Judge Niles’ decision 
will be affirmed, will at once proceed to remove the tim- 
ber from the sixteenth sections held by them. The 
situation is an intensely interesting one. The decision 
of Judge Niles, upon which so much depends, in part is 
as follows: 


The Forest Products Company vs. J. W. A. Russell and 
others—In Equity. 

This covrt held, upon the demurrer in this cause, that the 
demurrer should be overruled. 

“The lessee of sixteenth section lands in the state of 
Mississippi has as full and complete ownership as if the title 
was in fee. In the language of Judge Truly, ‘Subject only 
to the condition that the holding was to terminate at a spe- 
cific date’; in order words, the lease was intended to operate 
as a fee determinable at the end of ninety-nine years at com- 
mon law, and action for waste lay only against tenants by 
courtesy, tenants in dower, and guardians whose estate was 
created by act of law: but tenants for life, or years, had 
an interest in the land by the act of the lessor, who might 
and ought to have provided against waste by some express 
covenant or condition, and such tenants were not liable at 
common law, either for voluntary or permissive waste, on 
the assumption that if it was to be it would have been so 
expressed in the lease.” 

To adopt the. language of Mr. Justice Calhoon, “We have 
no statute of waste, and our common law is what this court 
may declare it; and why should not our judgment be with 
the early judges of England—that a tenant for ninety-nine 
years shall not be Hable for waste because if it were intended 
he should be it would have been so declared in the statute 
providing for such a lease’? =? 

In the determination of the questions involved it is not 
material as to whether the title to these lands came from the 
national government or from the state of Georgia. The real 
question is, what title did the lessees of these lands derive 
from the state of Mississippi under the act of 1833 authoriz- 
ing the leasing of the same? 

The lease of the Moss Point Lumber Company was under 
the code of 1880, and not under the act of 1833. 

Before the act of 1833 there were a number of acts of 
the legislature authorizing the leasing of these sixteenth 
section lands for a short period of time, providing in each 
act against waste. 

Under former acts of the legislature, for some reason or 
other, the lands were not leased to any great extent. They 
were generally regarded as worthless and unfit for aagviedl 
tural purposes. But under the act of 1833, which authorizes 
the conveying of the “right, title, use, interest and occupa- 
tion” of said lands for a period of ninety-nine years, parties 
began to lease these lands, believing that they had a right, 
under the terms of the act, to use the timber on such lands 
as if they held a title in fee; the act of 1833 not providing 
against waste but repealing all acts or parts of acts contra- 
vening the provisions of said act. 

Section 8 of said act of 1833 provides as follows: “That 
all acts and parts cf acts contravening the provisions of 
this act be and the same are hereby repealed.” This act 
was approved February 27, 1833; and from that date for a 
long number of years the general opinion was that lessees 
of these lands had conveyed to them, upon compliance with 
the terms of said act, absolute ownership for the period of 
ninety-nine years. 

Where parties without authority cut timber from lands 
leased under the act of 1833 the lessee of such lands 
could replevy the timber or recover the value of the same, 
the legal title to the timber being in the lessee of the lands. 
(See Acts of Mississippi Legislature, 1841, page 127.) 

To use the language of Judge J. A. P. Campbell: “Here 
the statutes (1880) contain the terms of the lease. By it 
the land was to be appraised and the land was to be leased 
for ninety-nine years. No distinction is made between the 
term and the fee, but the right of the best bidder was that 
of the lessee for ninety-nine years. It must be that he ac- 
quired the right to make such use of it, and all constituting 
part of it, 2s it was capable of, adapted to and suitable for. 
He could make use of it surely as was the customary and 
approved use of like lands in the region in which it lay. He 
eould not sell it, except for his unexpired term. He would 
have no right to destroy it if he could, but he has the right 
to eccupy it and use it and make Paw of it by devoting it 
to the purposes to which such land was devoted by the cus- 
tom of the country, and for which alone it was suitable. If 
it was suitable for agriculture he could convert it into a 
plantation ; if it was a lake, valuable for water and fish etc., 


he could make use of it, but would have no right to destroy 
it by drainage or otherwise. If it was fit only for the trees 
growing on it he had the right to fell and dispose of them 
for his own profit, if that was the customary use made of it, 
for which alone it was suitable. He got that or nothing if 
that was ali the land was adapted to. Such must have been 
the understanding of the lawmakers and of all the actors in 
the making of the lease. It is not for the courts to under- 
take to correct what they may now think was improvident 
legislation a quarter of a century ago.” 

When these leases were authorized to be made, more than 
seventy-three years ago, a large part of these lands in the 
southern part of the state were almost valuless, and the pine 
lands of southern Mississippi were so considered by many. 
And, as Judge J. A. P. Campbell further says: “There were 
many thousands of acres of land held by the United States 
and offered for sale at $1.25 per acre.” He also adds: “It 
cannot be doubted that the universal popular understanding 
was that the lessee got the right to appropriate all the tim- 
ber during his lease. ‘The only factor of value was the trees. 
It is important to remember that this is not the case of ar 
able lands, but of those whose value consisted in the pine 
trees. It certainly was intended by the law and by all the 
actors that the lessee should get the right to use the land 
for his own profit according to its nature and capability. 
If valuable only for timber he must have the right to use the 
timber ; and, if any, what Jimit can be placed on his right?’ 

But after the building of lines of railroads through that 
section of country, and increased population, the timber be- 
came valuable, and the land without the timber was of little 
value. As the years passed away these lands were assessed 
for their intrinsic value, and there was a uniform acquies- 
cence by all parties for many years that the lessees were, 
to all intents and purposes, the owners of these lands for 
the time, because, under the act of 1833, it was the duty 
of the lessor, upon the lessee complying with the terms of 
the act, to convey the “right, title, use, interest and occu- 
pation” of said lands. 

The acts of the Mississippi legislature before the act of 
1833 provided against waste; but, in the act of 1833 they 
not only increased the duration of the lease but omitted or 
neglected to place a provision in said act against waste, as 
the legislature had seen fit to do im former acts: and, in 
doing this, in my opinion, it was clearly the intention of 
the legislature to vest in the purchaser of the sixteenth sec- 
tion sehool lands as full and compiete ownership as if the 
title was in fee for the period of ninety-nine years. 

Now, is this court precluded from adhering to its opinion 
in the decree overruling the demurrer to the original bill by 
the last expression of the supreme court of this state in 
Moss Point Lumber Company vs. Board of Supervisors? 
The opinion in this case was rendered after a change in 
the personnel of that court. 

As to antecedent rights accrued before the last decision 
in the Moss Point Lumber Company case, this court should 
and will exercise its independent judgment, because it never 
as to antecedent rights, surrendered those rights to conform 
to a decision of the state supreme court when this court had 
reached a different conclusion as to the law. [Here Judge 
Niles cited decisions showing cases where federal courts had 
differed from state supreme court decisions. ] 

When these contracts were made granting these estates 
there was no suggestion that there was any limitation upon 
the right of enjoyment of the premises. The United States 
government ws selling the lands adjacent to these lands, 
fully timbered, at $1.25 an acre, and conveying an estate in 
fee simple. The prices paid by the lessees for these sixteenth 
section lands exceed in value, in many instances, the price 
paid the government. The lessee of these lands was taxed 
upon the intrinsic valne of the land and not upon any term 
in the iand; and all the causes of action of a fee simple 
owner were conferred upon the lessee, except as against 
the lessor. “With the causes of action of a fee simple 
owner and the payment of the taxes upon the intrinsic value 
of the land, I can not doubt that such a grantee, under such 
a contract, should have the right to use the timber on the 
land, and for whatsoever purposes he sees fit, and without 
accountability therefor during the period of the lease.” 

I, therefere, conclude that the exceptions to the answer 
should be sustained. H. C. Nites, Judge. 


In addition to the suit above cited the same ruling 
applies to the following other cases, submitted at the 
time and turning upon the same points of law: Simp- 
son County vs. Eastman, Gardiner & Co.; Simpson 
County vs. Green Bay Lumber Company; Simpson 
County vs. Arthur J. Cox et al., and Simpson County vs. 
Wisner-Cox Lumber Company. These suits were filed in 
the chancery court, but upon the application of defend- 
ants, who were legally domiciled outside of the state, 
were transferred to the United States courts. 
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SURPLUS OF FREIGHT CAR EQUIPMENT. 


The American Railway Association, under date of De- 
cember 28, issued its statistical bulletin No. 13, a com- 
parative statement of car surplus and shortages, which 
contains some interesting information regarding the dis- 
tribution of the present general car surplus. It is shown 
from the bulletin that practically one-third of the entire 
surplus is in the sixth group of states, comprising Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and the 
surplus is heavy in the second and third groups, repre- 
senting New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
eastern Pennsylvania and Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
western Pennsylvania. In marked contrast is the show- 
ing made by Texas and Louisiana, where the surplus is 
almost nil. : 

Another bulletin issued by the association at the same 
time shows that as a result of these surpluses the average 
of car efficiency for the entire country has been reduced 
materially since the lull began. Last July this average 
was 23.1 as against 24.4 for the first six months of the 
year, and it has been shown that a general car surplus 
reduces this average of efficiency so that carriers are 
probably getting even less service out of their equipment 


now than during July; part of this, however, being ac- 
counted for by the fact that they utilize the opportunity 
to shop their equipment and make repairs which would 
not be made during a busy season. 

A comparison of the surpluses and shortages as shown 





by the following report, November 27 and December 11, 
will show what a remarkable change occurred in the 
transportation of freight within a short period and re- 
fleets the business conditions of the country to a remark- 
able degree. The statistical report is as follows: 


DECEMBER 11, 1907. 


——_—_—__——_ Surpluses. 


No. No. of 











Group— group. roads. Box. Flat. 
Re ne ee ere 1 ¢ 2,860 1,449 
N, Y.,.N.. J., Del., .Md. and @. Pa.... 2 20 .812139 1,461 
Se SS ES ee are 3 21 7,896 958 
Oe SO ae eee 4 10 867 121 
Ky., Tenn., Miss., Ala., Ga. and Fla.. 5 18 653 382 
In.,. 1.; Wisi, Mime, I. DA... .2 ss 6 2 21,301 3,150 
Mont., Wyo, Mob. .6. TAK... ..... 05:00 7 4 1,142 262 
Se ee eee 8 15 3,929 530 
ye | eee 9 8 299 64 
Ore., Idaho, Cal., Nev. and Ariz..... 10 17 1,444 927 
Cee Cee ee 2 7 467 564 

PEED eatigie Kelas eaie es + eA haere, 6 153 48,977 9,888 
TROIIO By TIO o so vsinisie 6.50.00 Sec ee 159 16,246 4,032 





Shortages. 

Coal All Coal All 

gondolas, other gondolas, other 

hoppers. kinds. Total. Bow. Flat. hoppers. kinds. Total. 
115 108 2 0 


4,532 0 0 20 
4,707 10,659 24,966 524 15 . 322 62 923 
14,564 3,820 27,238 5 1 36 185 237 
838 1,870 3,696 80 175 4 0 259 
562 811 2,408 65 55 275 0 395 
3,433 12,570 40,454 52 2 18 4 76 
1,073 808 3,285 0 0 0 0 
1,627 1,662 7,748 0 0 0 23 23 
11 0 374 47 0 0 217 264 
532 659 3,582 75. 102 1 218 396 
0 45 1,076 1,658 70 60 139 =.1,927 

















27,462 33,012 119,339 2,506 420 746 848 4,520 
10,028 10,429 40,448 11,906 868 2,964 2,226 17,964 




















. RED CEDAR SHINGLE TRADE AND PROSPECTS. 


A great deal of interest recently has been taken in the 
red cedar shingle situation. Eastern handlers, both 
wholesale and retail, have been unable to forecast the 
situation with any degree of satisfaction to themselves, 
and on several occasions the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
received requests from various sections for its views 
of the trade. 

Conditions at this time show the effect of a number of 
influences. In August the rumored advance in eastbound 
rates on lumber and shingles became a certainty and in 
September it was stated that the increased charges 
would become effective on October 1. Later the date 
was changed to November 1. The increase of 10 cents a 
hundred makes a difference in the freight charge of 16 
to. 22 cents a thousand. This advance was too great to 
be absorbed by the wholesale dealer, nor were the buy- 
ers in the east inclined to take their chances on the pos- 
sibility of having to pay so much more for their stock. 
The movement for several weeks before the advent of 
the financial trouble was heavy and as a result stocks at 
the small mills were pretty well cleaned up by October 
15. The largest concerns: had some stock on hand, but 
found business difficult to secure and of a very unsatis- 
factory nature. Then came the tremor which shook the 
financial and industrial organizations of the country 
and resulted in the enforced suspension of operations at 
the small mills for operating expenses. Probably 85 


percent of the large mills already had closed owing to 
the state of the market. 

On October 15 there were fairly large lines of shingles 
in transit and stocks at the distributing points were of 
good size. Cancelations of orders by buyers were one of 
the outcomes of the money stringency and such cancela- 
tions of orders made it necessary for shippers to secure 
quick disposition of shingles. Much stock was sold at 
losses ranging from 25 cents to $1 a thousand in ex- 
treme cases. This loss represented the difference between 
the price secured and the price at which the stock 
originally had been sold. 

Western manufacturers who have heavy investments in 
timber and mills believe shingles to be worth at least 
$2.50 at the mill, Many of them will not start up again 
until they are able to secure this price, and the small 
mills cannot start for months or until such time as the 
banks are willing to finance the work. 

What the car supply will be in the future and what 
service the railroads will give are matters of such a 
problematical character that it would be fruitless to 
attempt to foretell the outcome. It is certain, however, 
that stocks of shingles at manufacturing points are very 
light and with any sort of demand at all the supply in 
the hands of wholesalers will melt away within the next 
few weeks. 

The larger operators in Washington are very much 


concerned in the advance in rates and claim that the dif- 
ference in the cost of manufacturing shingles in Canada 
and the United States at present is more than sufficient 
to offset the duty of 30 cents a thousand. The 
Canadian operator need make but little investment in 
stumpage, sufficient only to carry his limits, which is 
looked upon largely in the nature of taxes, and he can 
pay for his bolts as they are cut at the rate of 50 cents 
a cord. Labor in British Columbia can be secured on 
much more reasonable terms and rates have not been 
advanced by the Canadian railroads. As a result the 
western manufacturers fear their products will be shut 
out of certain border markets and that Canadian opera- 
tors may profit by the advantage given them and grab 
off a large slice of the trade. 

At this time it would seem that the market offers very 
little upon which to base a statement of what shingles 
will do within the next few months. Manufacturers in- 
sist that they cannot afford to pocket the difference in 
freight rates and are afraid the railroads are not going 
to furnish sufficient equipment to handle the stocks re- 
quired to supply the needs of eastern consumers. It is 
reasonable, of course, to suppose that sufficient stocks 
will come forward to supply the demand from some 
sources, but the western manufacturers are uneasy be- 
cause of the possibility that sources of supply will shift 
to some other point. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


WASHINGTON produces 61 percent of all the 
wooden. shingles manufactured in this country. The 
boys of Washington certainly ought to be well be- 
haved. 


WILLIAM IRVINE has canceled $5,000 worth 
of bonds which he purchased when they were issued 
by the city of Chippewa Falls, Wis. to improve 
Irvine Park. There is no objection to this kind of 
a cancelation. 


A WITHDRAWAL of the 25 percent advance would 
make a very nice New Year’s gift from the railroads. 


THE statement has been made ‘‘there is enough 
timber in Oregon to build a fence fifty feet high 
around the entire United States,’’ that state contain- 
ing one-sixth of the entire timber supply of the coun- 
try. If the truth of this statement can be determined 
and Messrs. Harriman and Hill get their philanthropic 
plans for making a specialty of lumber hauling into 
working order the other states which are producing 
lumber must expect to sell it only at home. It is ex- 
pected that the Harriman and Hill lines eventually 
will pay for the privilege of hauling lumber east. 


THE transit shingles are disappearing from sight and 
the Pacific coast shingle band is preparing to play a 
lively tune. 

THE editor of the Hardwood Record, of Chicago, in 
a recent issue said, regarding the ‘‘managing direc- 
tor’’ of the New York Lumber Trade Journal: ‘‘I 
am ashamed to tell what he once uapreed to do for 
$600.’? The implication was unpleasant. The New 
York paper responds: ‘‘The reference that they make 
’ to what he [the managing director] once agreed to do 
for $600 shows that Henry Hitherto Gibson is not a 
fair fighter.’’ What’s the use of stirring up people’s 
curiosity like that? Wonder what it was Crary was 
willing to accept $600 to do that was so disgraceful 
that Gibson couldn’t or wouldn’t tell the details? 
Wouder why Crary simply says that Gibson is not 
a fair fighter in making the innuendo? Well, 
innuendos are not always in good taste and per- 
haps Crary, who is nothing if not asthetic, objects to 
them on that score alone; still he might have relieved 
the euriosity of the public and explained what it was 
that he was to do for $600 that he ought not to do. 
Our opinion is, however, that Crary is a grafter now 
and always has been, but this thing puzzles us. He, or 
his editor, says, ‘‘The truth of the whole matter is 
this.’’ And then he goes on with abuse of Gibson and 


of the editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN instead of 
any statement as to the truth about the ‘‘matter,’’ 
whatever it is. Such reticence and dodging are tan- 
talizing. Either Gibson or Crary, or both, ought to 
come out with a full explanation and diagrams. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE lumbermen threaten to bring 
a test case against the Boston & Maine railroad 
to collect $1,000,000 worth of claims. It is getting 
so there is no place that a railroad can lay its 
head. 


WHENEVER the railroads are asked to equalize 
rates, the first thing they think of is raising the 
low ones. 


A LOGGING camp will be established near Ska- 
mokawa, Ore. A lumberjack who wanders away 
and gets full of red-eye will never be able to inquire 
his way back. 


HARDWOOD DISCUSSION. 


The announcement that the New York Lumber Trade 
Association has accepted an invitation from the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association to enter a conference be- 
tween representatives of the two bodies and others inter- 
ested in the recent movement to formulate an exclusive 
eastern hardwood inspection is gratifying. Notwith- 
standing the New York people had adopted an independ- 
ent inspection which they had printed and distributed, 
we felt that the common sense and spirit of good faith 
of the New York trade would finally prevail over the 
attempt of the comparatively few to reverse progress and 
return the New York market to the isolated and narrow 
position which it occupied years ago but from which it 
had been gradually emerging. The conference, which 
will be held January 29, ought to result in an agreement 
which would bring the hardwood wholesalers of New 
York and of the east generally into accord with the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. There may be 
concessions on each side, with mutually beneficial results, 
but thus one step further will be taken in the direction 
of national uniform inspection. This prospective action 
may not be pleasant to the few who insist on the natural 
autonomy and impeccability of the New York market 
and who wish to dictate policies and legislation for the 
rest of the hardwood world, but the majority of the trade 
there evidently is disposed to do the fair thing and to 
join hands with the trade outside of that city in an at- 
tempt to bring about the better condition which is so 
much to be desired. 








A RESOLUTION embracing the dishonorable dis- 
charge of a member from the ranks of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association 
was passed at the recent annual meeting of that organi- 
zation. This summary action represented the disap- 
proval of that association of what it termed the uneth- 
ical and unbusinesslike methods of Harry B. Scott, iden- 
tified with a prominent sash and door mail order concern 
of Davenport. While the course adopted was drastic 
the members of the organization believed the provoca- 
tion was sufficiently great. 


IN THE timber land fraud cases Justice appears 
not only to be blind, but to be lazy also. 


J. D. CRARY, of the New York Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal, and W. E. Barns, of the St. Louis Lumberman, 
must have been having an old fashioned drunk together. 
They are spitting out the same kind of rotten talk and 
displaying the same low traits of character in their 
publications, but as neither of them has a big enough 
subscription list to wad a‘gun it is a matter of little 
consequence what they say. 


ARGUMENTS in the advanced rate case will not 
be heard until March 4. The lumbermen can think 
of a‘whole lot more things by then. 


NEW YORK lumbermen found a bunch of hair in 
an oak plank. If it had been in the boarding house 
butter this would not have seemed so strange. 


THE Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company gave each 
of the employees of its two mills a Christmas tur- 
key. This ought to restore confidence around Orange, 
Tex., anyway. 

THE latest addition to the national forests was made 
in December, when the President signed a proclamation 
setting aside 1,000,000 acres in Scott, Polk, Montgom- 
ery, Logan, Perry, Saline, Yell and Garland. counties 
in Arkansas. This is said to be the farthest east of 
any of the national forests known as the forest reserves. 





A STATEMENT recently issued by the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association shows that during 
December production was curtailed by members of the 
organization about 70 percent and the restriction by 
nonmembers was about 3714, percent. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF 


The holiday week has been spent by lumbermen, as 
is usual with all business men, partly as a pastime, and 
largely in closing up the year’s business and arranging 
for settlements, adjustments and the renewal-of such 
activity as may arise early in the new year. Under 
such circumstances little new selling and buying could 
be possible. Especially would there be an absence of 
new dealings in the last week of the year, when de- 
pression has followed panic, there is so much questioning 
about the future and when mill operators, dealers and 
consumers are feeling their way in some obscurity in 
quest of soild ground and a clearer outlook. 
time little can be said of a positive character beyond 
the fact that a pause has come in business and operators 
of all classes are doing no more than attending to im- 
perative duties and taking care of the little trade that 
comes to hand. The fact that consumption in a some- 
what restricted way is geing on makes it necessary to 
move some lumber. The mildness of the winter in 
the north permits of the completion of many buildings 
and a limited number are being started from the founda- 
tion. Such constructive procedure demands some lum- 
ber which is going out of stocks. There have been 
several sales of car factory lumber in the Chicago dis- 
trict within recent time, and bids on several bills for 
such material, some of them of considerable magnitude, 
have been put out, while talk about car contracts is 
enough to indicate that there is to be a marked de- 
velopment in that line before spring. Within the past 
month line yard dealers have bought a large amount of 
lumber for winter and spring stock. Factory consumers 
in.the several industries, while they are using up their 
stocks on hand as closely as possible, are forced to buy 
sorts and even up their supplies in the process of manu- 
facture. The box manufacturers are to a large extent 
running right along, so a good deal of all kinds of 
coarse lumber requisite in that form of consumption 
is disappearing out of stock. In fact such is the ab- 
stinence of liberal buying and so much hand-to-mouth 
business is being done that of necessity stocks in the 
hands of consumers of all sorts must be gradually run- 
ning down, with the result that there will be a de- 
mand for further supplies before the new year shall 
have advanced very far. 


AT EASTERN AND OTHER POINTS. 


Reports from the eastern cities indicate an extremely 
conservative policy on the part of dealers. They are 
buying only to fill in depleted stocks and not at all when 
they can avoid it. This attitude is partly on account 
of inventorying, partly because each concern aims to 
limit its obligations as much as possible, and partly 
for the reason that each is not sure about the future 
trend of the market. This condition pertains to the 
hardwoods and the softwoods alike. There is a dead 
level of quietude and purposeful avoidance of new com- 
mitments in all branches of trade. Yet the indications 
are that during this month there will come a considerable 
resumption of manufacturing which will induce new 
inquiry that will be followed by buying lumber. 

In Chicago and the surrounding district, while little 
business has been done during the week, dealers report 
that inquiries are coming into the jobbers’ and commis- 
sion offices in encouraging number. It is generally un- 
derstood that numerous factories which have been wholly 
or partly shut down for some time will resume on Mon- 
day, January 6. 

In the Menominee river district—Michigan and Wis- 
zonsin—the strain in the situation has been somewhat 
relieved by several recent sales of considerable magni- 
tude. Though these sales were made at reduced prices 
they show that buyers are encouraged to make in- 
vestments in stocks for future trade. If this inclina- 
tion shall increase as the month advances it is thought 
that the cheap offerings will soon be disposed of and 
a firmer state of the market will result.* In that district 
the new starting of logging camps within recent’ time by 
some of the larger operators indicates revived confidence 
in demand for lumber during the coming season. 

In the Saginaw district and throughout lower Michi- 
gan conditions have much improved since the effects 
of the October slump in demand and prices have to a 
degree worn away. Dealers and manufacturers take a 
brighter view of affairs than they did a while since, 
realizing that now that the financial and credit flurry 
has to a large extent passed by there is no reason why 
a fair demand for forest and mill products should not 
follow. It is now believed that from 15 to 20 percent 
more will be done in the woods and mills than was 
thought probable forty days ago. Similarly a like dis- 
position pervades the entire mixed lumber operations 
throughout the three old northwestern pine states. The 
outlook has so far cleared that operators are feeling 
increasingly justified in putting in more logs than they 
intended to a few weeks ago, and will do more winter 
sawing. This does not mean that there will be no cur- 
tailment, but that it will be less than seemed probable 
when the discouraging features were at their worst. In 
respect to northern hardwoods it is believed that de- 
mand will be normal and that there will be a call for 
hemlock that will take care of a considerable output when 
the spring trade shall begin to put in its requisitions. 
As for white and norway pine, they will be wanted to 
the extent of a diminishing production. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SOUTHERN PINE. 


No especial change in the southern pine trade has oc- 
curred during holiday week, nor was one to’ have been 
expected. There is a continuance of the later feature 
noticed at St. Louis and Kansas City, namely, consider- 


GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


able buying by line yard men, who have taken the op- 
portunity of an easy market to provide themselves with 
some stock, at prices which they regard as the lowest 
that will be seen for at least a year to come. Other 
large dealers than the line yard concerns have bought 
blocks of lumber for the same reason. Such contracting 
has had the tendency, according to reports, of stiffen- 
ing the market a little—some say to the extent of $1 
to $2 a thousand. In Chicago, at New Orleans and 
other points, inquiries and the putting out of schedules 
for bids on car builders’ lumber have become a feature 
of recent developments. It is thought that during 
January orders will be placed for a considerable amount 
of such lumber. Altogether the outlook for the yellow 


‘pine demand has so much brightened that manufacturers 


are talking more about a resumption of sawing than 
they were a short time ago. There already has been a 
vast curtailment of output and mill stocks have been 
much reduced and Broken in assortment. It is to be 
ho,ved that the mills will be allowed to remain idle or 
run only at part capacity until the trade can be fully as- 
sured that the burdensome surplus has been fully worked 
off, so that when complete resumption shall be deter- 
mined on there will be no danger of another choking 
down of the market. The extent of the coming season’s 
demand is not yet fully known. It will require a few 
weeks of trade development for a basis of estimate. In 
the meantime it will be the safer course for the manu- 
facturers to maintain their curtailment policy, except 
in cases where they have secured contracts that will 
justify running. It is probable that the country yard 
trade will afford relatively more demand during the 
spring than any other, and that sawing will largely 
have to be with reference to that; requirement. Some 
call will come from the railroads, the car factories, the 
implement manufacturers and other classes of consumers 
that will help to make up the spring trade. How much 
the aggregate will be must depend upon developing 
conditions. 


SOUTHEASTERN OUTPUT AND BUILDING. 


Southeastern conditions as reflected from Atlanta, Ga., 
indicate that since Christmas the mill operators and lum- 
bermen generally are looking forward to a better mar- 
ket and increased demand. Indications seem to justify 
the belief that within sixty days the lumber business 
again will assume normal proportions. Already buyers 
are in the field and as a result the market is stiffening. 
It is thought that within a few days the mills which 
have been running on short time will be operating full 
capacity. It is believed that the car building concerns 
and the shipyards will be in the market for material 
during January and February. Building operations in 
Atlanta, which were at a standstill during November 
and December, are reviving, several contracts for large 
structures having been let within a few days. These 
undertakings are for business houses and residences. 
Like developments in the building line are said to be 
general all over the state. The old cotton common- 
wealth has been unusually prosperous during the past 
year and evidently does not halt because of disturbance 
in the money market. Owing to the large amount of 
money that will this year result from the cotton crop 
the important resources of the south have been greatly 
augmented and the home’ demand for lumber this year is 
likely to be greater than ever before was known in a 
like time. 

The demand for southern pine in eastern cities is sea- 
sonably quiet, but dealers are looking for an increase 
as spring approaches. At Pittsburg an increased interest 
in yellow pine is noticed, with the placement of a con- 
siderable number of orders. It is thought that within 
the month there will be a marked rise in the southern 
pine trade. 


WAITING DEVELOPMENTS AT THE 
NORTH. 


In the northern pine trade the last week was mainly 
characterized by the usual year end dullness, the yard 
forces at lake wholesale points devoting the time to 
taking inventories and putting things in shape for 
winter. Stocks are generally in good shape for any 
trade that may arise, and though plenty is on hand 
under present conditions there is not too much for a 
fair spring trade. The box factories using northern 
pine are operating continuously and are drawing on the 
supply of coarse lumber in a way that precludes any 
great surplus to drag down prices later in the year. 
The percentage of shop and high grade pine is so small 
by comparison with the coarse stuff that holders are 
satisfied to wait until the season’s demand shall rise to 
usual proportions. While factory orders are pronounced 
at a minimum, as is usual at this time, dealers are ex- 
pecting a good trade within a few weeks. At the 
Tonawandas a fair amount of business is being booked 
for this time in the year, one concern having received 
orders for 4,000,000 feet during December. Dealers 
genérally report that orders are increasing, while the 
market is getting stronger. 

A statement from Minneapolis is to the effect that 
northern pine has. been reduced in prices by the manu- 
facturers to the extent of $1 to $2 a thousand. The 
manufacturers have given out. the statement that al- 
though prices could have been maintained they deemed 
it advisable to adjust values to changed conditions and 
to show the people that lumbermen are not always de- 
termined to put prices up and keep them at a high 
range. Dimension, fencing, good siding and high grade 
inch lumber received the severest cuts—$2 and $3 a 
thousand—while common boards, coarse fencing and low 


grade siding were reduced but $1 a thousand. Lath 
were cut 50 cents. It is probable that in the course of 
trade since the October flurry prices had actually been 
cut as much below the list as is indicated by the re- 
vised figures, and that the new prices simply conform 
to actual selling values. There was a lack of demand 
west of the Mississippi river nearly all the last season, 
especially during the fall months, which had a tendency 
to depress prices. It is not claimed anywhere that 
there has been no decline in northern pine prices, but 
generally it has been stated at about $1 a thousand. 
It is not probable that the action of the Minneapolis 
manufacturers will have any effect on prices eastward 
of that point, since any influences in the direction of 
decline already have been discounted in actual trade. 
Prices hereafter are more likely to stiffen and advance 
than to go lower. 


SOME IMPROVEMENT IN HARDWOODS. 

The new year. starts off with distinetly better features 
in the hardwood trade. Evidently there is to be a 
starting up of factories that were closed during the holi- 
days, the date of resumption generally to be on Mon- 
day, January 6. This will cause some immediate de- 
mand for hardwood lumber, as nearly all consumers 
purposely allowed their stocks to run down during No- 
vember and December. When the wheels shall begin to 
turn again they will have to take in various sorts that 
now, are absent from the piles. In fact the placing 
of orders has been going on to some extent for a week 
or more. At Louisville, Ky., inquiries for hardwood 
factory stock have become numerous. At St. Louis 
some lumber has been sold for foreign shipment. At 
Memphis the trade enters the year with smaller stocks 
than at the beginning of 1907. This, taken with the 
fact of a pronounced reduction by curtailment, is 
thought to be a basis for a good demand when trade 
shall start up in earnest. Some mills are resuming 
operations, but it is thought that as many are shutting 
down. Consequently there is no fear of overproduction. 
Prices are irregular, without any marked recent change. 
Export demand is fair in some lines, though the market 
has suffered from excess of consignments. Poplar is 
scarce and commands a good price. Cottonwood is firm 
in the lower grades and in box boards. The movement 
of white oak is relatively more satisfactory than that 
of red oak. The consuming centers in the Ohio river 
valley and northward report renewed interest in hard- 
woods. At the east the trade is generally quiet. With- 
in the present month, however, a considerable move- 
ment of all kinds of hardwood lumber should develop 
on account of the starting up of many factories. In 
Chicago it is thought that trade is about to revive, and 
especially since there is to be a special call from the car 
builders. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


In the Pacific coast states there scarcely has been 
any improvement in conditions. Many saw mills and 
shingle mills are still idle and manufacturers are. un- 
certain as to the safe course to pursue until the ‘rail 
rate question shall be settled. Some of them are tak- 
ing orders based on the theory that the old rates will 
be resorted to voluntarily by railroads if those best 
advised on the subject can have their ideas adopted by 
the roads. The majority of shippers are, however, san- 
guine that if it is left to the commission, when the 
final decision shall come, it will confer permanent relief. 
So far the rail business is dull. There is considerable 
inquiry for yard stock, but few orders have as yet 
resulted. The shingle trade is intermittent. The mills 
are generally idle. Transit cars of shingles have been 
mostly disposed of at the Minnesota Transfer and few 
are coming through the Billings gateway. On Puget 
sound lists are out at $2 a thousand for stars and $2.60 
for clears. No change in cargo trade, either domestic 
or foreign, has occurred lately. Several cargoes will 
be loaded for foreign ports at Portland this month. 

At San Francisco the year closed without any ma- 
terial improvement in the actual lumber trade, but 
dealers expect a revival during the current month. 
Stocks have been allowed to run down and arrivals from 
the north are not heavy. A large amount of building 
is in prospect, which encourages lumbermen to expect a 
good demand throughout the year. 

In the Flathead valley of Montana the market is 
quiet, no new business of any importance being placed. 
Shipments are mostly on old contracts. Cars are plen- 
tiful. 


CYPRESS, HEMLOCK AND SPRUCE. 

The cypress manufacturers of Louisiana are con- 
tinuing their policy of curtailment of production. Green 
stock is consequently diminishing through the drying 
process. Salesmen are being sent out to feel the state 
of trade. It is expected that demand will soon develop, 
as the winter months are noted for a large consumption 
of cypress in sash and door, tank, greenhouse and other 
industries. The manufacturers will have the neces- 
sary dry stock and will be prepared for any orders 
they may receive. Shingles are in demand. 

The hemlock business in the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia section is seasonably quiet, offset by a pro- 
nounced curtailment of the cut. Prices are thus held 
with steadiness. Some business is showing up at Pitts- 
burg and a good spring trade is expected. In Wis- 
consin it is reported that a considerable restriction of 
production is expected and that there is a movement t 
stiffen prices $2 a thousand. 

The spruce market is quiet at all eastern and western 
points. 
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2 THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF THE LAND OF SLEEP 


THE LAND OF SLEEP. 


O mariner, where is the country so fair 
That all of the sleep comes from? 
Does it lie in the West, where the twilight finds rest, 
In the fields where the insects hum? 
Does it lie in the East, where the little waves feast 
On the sands of the golden shore? 
Does it lies in the South, where the nightingale’s mouth 
Sings melodies o'er and o'er? 


Oh, where do they keep, in the country of sleep, 
The chests that our dreams are in, 
The visions so bright that we follow at night 
When we live in the Might Have Been? 
For that wonderful land with the beautiful strand 
Is a country of Make Believe, 
Where we wauder with kings and a yellow bird sings, 
And strange is the tale they weave. 


Dearest child, I have gone to the uttermost dawn, 
Have sailed to the western rim, 

Have followed the sun when the daylight was done 
Till the stars in the East grew dim, 

I have sought after sleep where the arctic birds sweep 

The arch of the southern sky, 

| the wide world around, but I never have found 

The land where the sweet dreams lie. 


A 


I'll tell you, my dear, why I missed it, I fear, 
That wonderful land so fair: 
My ship it was strong, but my course it was wrong, 


With no zephyr to blow me there. 

To travel afar where the sweet visions are 
You must sail in a cot of white, 

And the breeze that will bear your little ship there 
Is the lullaby song at night. 


THE LUXURY OF LAZINESS. 
The opiate poppy has scattered her dust 
On the-valley, the plain and the hill, 
And the good little precept of Really I Must 
Is forsaken for Maybe I Will. 


The languor of summer hangs over the land; 

The day draws a sighvsoft and deep. : 
An insect crawls lazily over the sand 

And falls in the stupor of sleep. 


It is easy to dream—it is easier far 
To dream of a thing than to do. 

I like it much better to gaze at a star 
Than to carry a candle, don’t you? 


We've an ancient belief that to struggle is wise, 
That to loaf and to loiter is sin. 

Then why does Dame Nature put sand in our cyes 
When the days of the summer begin? 


If the wind lulls to sleep and the sun lures to rest 
And the poppy dust powders the hill, 

I'll pillow my head on old Dame Nature’s breast 
And let those labor madly who will. 


AND. THE CHEST OF DREAMS. 


GRANDMOTHER TREE. 
A wonderful singer is Grandmother Tree, 
And a wonderful song she sings, 
While she bows and/she bends 
To her neighbors and friends 
And her cradle of green she swings. 


“Swish-swish, swish-swish, sleep, little branches of mine; 
On grandmother’s arm 
You are safe from all harm’— 

Oh, this is the song of the pine. 


A beautiful singer is Grandmother Tree, 
And a beautiful song she croons; 
For the blizzard may blow 
With its ice and snow, 
But the song that she sings is June's. 


“Swish-swish, swish-swish, sleep, little lily and vine, 
*Till the blue in the sky 
Tells that winter is by’— 

Oh, this is the song of the pine. 


And the song that is sung by Grandmother Tree 
When the night settles sudden and black 
Is the lullaby clear 
In my slumbers I hear 
While I lie in my bunk in the shack. 


“Swish-swish, swish-swish, sleep after toil, brother mine; 
Sink softly to rest 
On the forest's great breast’’— 

Oh, this is the song of the pine. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH: CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


For Expedition in Freight Claim Settlements—Space a Factor in Insurance—Floating Oak Logs. . 


Claims Adjustment Problem. 

Custar, On10, Dec. 21.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
In iooking over the December 21 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN we notice a remedy for delays in adjusting 
railroad claims. We are of the opinion that a claim agency 
composed of lumbermen, grain shippers and others along each 
line of railroad might be a good thing, all claims to be pre- 
sented to this agency and the agency in turn to present 
them to the railroad company for adjustment and force 
settlement, allowing a reasonable time on all just claims. 
The agency further to be allowed a certain percent for col- 
lecting the claims. We think it would be but a short time 
until the railroads would be willing to settle just claims. 

We know that many dollars are lost to shippers each year 
on account of delay in settlement. Lots of small claims 
are not presented at all, knowing it is of no use. These 
small claims will foot up in thousands of dollars. Shippers 
and receivers have glass and glass in doors and sash broken 
and they can go on indefinitely with these. We know it is 
of no use to present these claims, ranging from 50 cents to 
$2, as under the present system they are not worth the 
time and paper necessary to present them. Were there an 
ageucy established each individual could file his claims and 
get payment. The railroads know no one will push those 
small claims very hard, so it is their policy to tire the 
claimants out and drop them. We think something could be 
accomplished if claims were handled in the way suggested. 

ix | were younger I would like nothing better than this 
business and have often wondered why it has not been taken 
up. I know of a young man who was discharged from a 
railroad position for some trivial offense and he took up a 
line of accidents to people and in less than a month the 
railroad called him in and gave him a good position and 
salary. When we shippers or receivers owe the railroads 
any amounts we are compelled to pay, even if we have claims 
against the company to the amount of hundreds of dollars 
outstanding from one to three years, and sometimes longer, 
and then settled at a discount. We can not see anything 
better than having a claim agency. — Cc. R. HopKINs, 

The Hopkins Lumber Company. 

(It will be noticed that the writer is of the opinion 
that it might be advisable to establish a claim agency, 
composed of lumbermen, grain shippers and others 
interested in freight movement, for the handling of 
claims for overcharges of rates, damages to, goods in 
transit, etc. This agency could receive and file all 
claims presented to it and seek an adjustment of 
them with the railroad freight departments. He would 
defray the expenses of such a bureau by allowing a 
certain percentage of the money recovered on claims 
as compensation to the agency. The effect of such an 
agency, he concludes, would be to make the railroads 
willing to settle just claims. Claims could be taken 
up by such an agency, thoroughly investigated and a 
judgment could thus be reached of their reasonable- 
ness and justification. Those that were feasible could 
be pushed, while those that were not could be re- 
turned to the claimant with the reasons why the 
bureau did not consider them sufficiently justified for 
effort to collect them. The large manufacturing con- 
cerns usually deem themselves capable of handling 
their own claims, but there are many small ones that 
could be better and more expeditiously adjusted by 
an agency centrally located and equipped with the 
legal and expert efficiency necessary for such work. 

Mr. Hopkins, the writer of this suggestive letter, 
does not attempt more than a generalization of the 
plan he proposes. There is, for one thing, the con- 
sideration of the territory to be covered by a claims 
agency. Shall it be national or sectional? Should it 
cover all classes of shippers or only a group of classes 
or one general class? He mentions ‘‘lumbermen, 
grain shippers and others.’’? Does he mean to in- 
clude in the term ‘‘others’’ all shippers who might 
choose to employ the bureau for the collection of 
their claims? : 

Such a bureau or agency must be either a private 
enterprise or one under an organization of shippers. 
It could be started by a group of lumbermen, for 
instance, who have put their heads together and 


worked out a bureau scheme as an association or cor- 
poration, with the idea of reimbursement for their 
services from percentages on claims recovered. That 
would be in the nature of a private business. It could 
be undertaken under the auspices of a lumber associa- 
tion, like that conducted by the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Each important inmber associa- 
tion could have its claims bureau, though that 
would involve some _ Difficulties. If the  secre- 
tary of the association were charged with the 
duty of prosecuting claims he often would be handi- 
capped by inexperience and would have to learn the 
intricacies and peculiarities of the claims departments 
of the railroads before he could make much headway 
in adjustments. Some of the secretaries already have 
more work than they can attend to without assuming 
the functions of a claims agent. If a claims agency 
were to be added to the secretary’s office he in nearly 
every case would have to be furnished with an expert 
assistant to handle claims. That would add to the 
expense of the association. Some of the larger organ- 
izations might support a distinct claims bureau, and 
the results doubtless would recoup all expenditures on 
that account. 

In discussing the matter along the foregoing lines 
it is suggested that a freight claims bureau of national 
scope would be difficult of organization as well as 
operation for the reason that it would cover too wide 
a territory and scope of diverse interests to be suc- 
cessfully crystalized as a oneness. It is assumed by 
those who doubt its feasibility that not enough in- 
terest has been aroused in such a scheme to make it 
possible at once, and to stir up a general and compre- 
hensive interest would require much effort and con- 
siderable time. Especially would this be so if all 
the shipping branches were to be included in the 
operations of the bureau. There would have to be a 
responsible head to the undertaking, and much ex- 
pense would be encountered in the preliminary work 
and the final establishment of the agency as a going 
concern. All this cannot be provided and effected 
without a thorough organization and unity of pur- 
pose and effort. Could these results be reached with- 
out prolonged missionary work as the _ initiative?. 
What power and influence would undertake such a 
propaganda? 

Confronted with the hereulean task as outlined it 
might be suggested that the lumber associations in- 
dividually, or a group of associations covering district 
or homogeneous sections of the country, might estab- 
lish freight claims bureaus and place them on good, 
operative footings. The example in this respect fur- 
nished by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation could well be imitated. One after another 
association could go into the freight claims movement, 
and at length it could be made to comprehend the 
entire lumber industry and trade. A well adminis- 
tered claims agency as an adjunct to an association 
also would add to its membership and power; for 
many mill concerns and yard dealers would join the 
organization who now remain outside. They would 
become members for the purpose of getting in touch 
with the claims agency. ; 

After the country had been covered with associa- 
tion freight claim bureaus, and shippers had become 
well educated to their importance and benefit, a na- 
tional bureau could be established as a nucleus for 
the federation of all the bureaus. In that way unity 
and codperation could be secured. One of the func- 
tions of the national bureau would be to handle claims 





on roads distant from the point of shipment. As an 
instance, suppose a shipper on the Pacifie coast had 
a claim against a New England railroad; the dis- 
tance would be too great for the bureau in a Coast 
state to handle the claim. But the national associa- 
tion could take it up, and placing it with a New 
England bureau and coéperating with it the claim 
could be adjusted and returns made to the Pacific 
coast claimant. Like interchange of claim cases could 
be made throughout the entire federation. There are 
other reasons why a federation between state and 
district association bureaus could be made powerful 
to useful ends. 

The scheme outlined certainly could be made feas- 
ible. But first there should be an effort to arouse 
interest in -the cause. The movement should begin 
with the associations. Then would come the national 
nucleus, followed by a federation. Such a combina- 
tion of claims agencies would assuredly cause the 
freight managers of the railroads to take notice of 
the fact that it would be to their interest to treat all 
just claims as matters that must be settled. The 
bureaus would have the decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as their legal guide, and the 
federation would be powerful enough, and have pe- 
cuniary means sufficient to enforce all legal claims. 
The railroads have a way of bowing down to the law’s 
strong arm when good policy dictates that course.— 
EDITOR. | 





Question for Insurance Company. 

LYMAN, MIss., Dec. 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Referring to your issue of December 21, on page 32, we read 
the article entitled “Precautionary Mill Building Will Pre- 
vent Excessive Insurance Rates.” We note with interest the 
distance given between buildings in order to get certain 
rates, and as we are just now locating a boiler house for 
our new mill plant we write to ask the authority on which 
you based the statements made. The distances do not agree 
with those given us by insurance men, and we would like 
to get at the bottom of this matter through good authori- 
ties. If you will advise us the name of the insurance com- 
pany mentioned in the article we will be greatly obliged. 

x R. Linpsay, Secretary and Manager, 
Ingram-Day Lumber Company. 

[The statements to which our correspondent refers 
were reproduced from a pamphlet circular sent out by 
the Lumber Insurance Company, of New Lork, with 
offices at 84 Williams street. If our inquirer will send 
a request for the circular and other information he may 
desire he undoubtedly will be furnished with both. The 
enterprising indemnity company referred to is always 
ready to answer questions in regard to insurance and 
will no doubt gladly enter into correspondence with Mr. 
Lindsay.—EDIror. } 


How Oak Logs Can Be Floated.. 

. MORRELL, ARK., Dec. 21.—Editor AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Can oak logs be floated? If so, how? How long can they 
stay in the water without injury? S. C. BULLOocH. 

[Some of the lighter varieties of oak will float, but 
as a rule oak logs sink shortly after they are placed in 
the water. Where oak timber is cut with lighter woods, 
such as cottonwood, poplar and ash, the custom ordi- 
narily is to buoy up the oak with the lighter timber, 
making them into rafts and floating the stock to the 
mill in this way. The suggestion has been made and 
some claim that the custom has been followed in cer- 
tain districts of boring 2 or 3-inch holes six to eight 
inches deep in the ends of the logs and corking up the 
holes tightly. These air chambers, it is asserted, give 
sufficient buoyancy to the logs to float them. This 
method might prove very expensive and might not work. 

Oak logs, if entirely submerged in the water, will last 
indefinitely.—Ep1ror. } 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Rules on Overloading Freight Cars Oregon Railroad—Armed Resistance to Removal of Spur Tracks Advo- 
cated—Increasing Value of Nuts Saves Hickory Trees—The St. Louis Lumber Output for 1907. 


s 


LITTLE BLACK BOOK HEARING. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 31.—Still no definite time 
has been set for the hearing of the arguments on 
the demurrer in the catalog house ease, in which nine- 
teen retail lumbermen are under indictment for ‘‘con- 
spiracy to defraud by use of the mails.’’ Both the 
district attorney and John Lind, of counsel for the 
defense, have been engaged on another case in the 
federal court, which still hangs on. They hope to 
reach the lumbermen’s case for argument before Judge 
Lochren on Friday, but the time has not been set defi- 
nitely. 


CHESTNUT LOCKS IN OAK PLANK. 

AtHOL, N. Y., Dee. 23.—While sawing a plank today 
at the sash and blind works of the Arthur F. Tyler 
company, Foreman Lester Lincoln found a lock of wavy 
chestnut hair in the center of a 2-inch oak plank. The 
lock of hair had been placed in an inch augur hole that 
had been bored into the giant tree, and a pine plug 
driven into the hole had kept the lock in place. 

Mr. Lincoln exhibited the relic to his fellow em- 
ployees, and it was later placed on exhibition in a 
Main street show window. The hair is over a foot long 
and if combed and twisted into one strand would be 
about the diameter of a lead pencil. 


NEW RULES WHICH APPLY TO OVERLOADING. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 28.—The following circular, 
O. R. C. No. 409, I. C. C. No. 1281, issued by the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company under date of 
December 9, 1907, to become e!fective January 16, 1908, 
will be of interest to lumber and shingle shippers as it 
covers changes on ‘‘ loading limits’’ and also establishes 
new rules with reference to overloads: 


1. All cars should be loaded to their utmost carrying 
capacity, but never above maximum limit given below. 

2. Loading limits. The following limits of loading will 
be allowed: 

Cars with marked capacity of less than 40,000 pounds, 
1,000 pounds above capacity. 

Oregon Short Line cars with marked capacity of 40,000 
pounds, 1,500 pounds above capacity. 

Maximum loading for all other cars will be 10 percent 
above marked capacity of car. 

a not marked will be considered 30,000 pounds ca- 
pacity. 

3. Double loading of cars. Although the loading capacity 
of freight cars has been materially increased during the last 
few years, and minimum weights on some commodities in 
carloads have been advanced so as to insure economical use 
of equipment, there are still many commodities on which, 
for various reasons, minimum weights which are much less 
than the loading capacity of the average freight car are 
provided in tariffs. 

On such commodities, where individual shipments can not 
be increased to the loading capacity of cars furnished or 
available, agents should encourage, and shippers are re- 
quested to assist in the economical use of equipment by 
loading when practicable two separate carload consignments 
in each car furnished. This can and should be done when 
both shipments are consigned either to two consignees at 
the same destination, or to two consignees, one of whom is 
at a point through which the second consignment would 
travel to its destination. A separate bill of lading will be 
given, and charges assessed for each shipment the same as 
if two separate cars were used. 

In so loading cars it is of course important that the ship- 
ments be carefully separated and protected in the car, both 
to prevent error in unloading the first shipment, and to pre- 
vent shifting of the second aiter the first consignment is un- 
loaded. 

If agents will wire the general freight agent particulars 
of any cars so loaded, the agent at first point of unloading 
will be specifically instructed as to the handling of the car 
at his station and the reforwarding of the second consign- 
ment. 

4. Inspection and unloading. Agents should carefully in- 
spect all loads before leaving their stations, and where cars 
are found to be overloaded, request shippers to unload the 
excess, and if for any reason it is impossible to do so they 
should apply to the car service agent for instructions before 
letting the car go forward. ’ 

5. Unloading or transfer en route. Where cars after 
leaving shipping point are found to be dangerously over- 
loaded, contents will, if practicable, be transferred, at the 
expense of owner, to equipment of suitable carrying capacity. 
Where this is impracticable, a sufficient portion of the load 
will be removed from car to bring it within loading limits, 
such excess to be subject to established storage or demurrage 
rules, and shipper will be given the privilege of forwarding 
another car light enough to permit of the excess on previous 
car being loaded thereon, at owner's expense and subject to 














through rate point of origin to destination plus transfer, 
storage or other accumulated charges. Car following light 
must be forwarded to same consignee and destination as 
car which was overloaded. 

If shipper fails to take advantage of this privilege and 
unloaded freight is forwarded to destination in way car, it 
will be subject to L. C. L. rate from point of origin to 
destination unless C. L. rate at actual weight subject to 
earload minimum weight makes less. 

In the event the excess which is unloaded from car is dis- 
posed of at the point of unloading, it will be subject to L. 
Cc. L. rate from point of origin to point of unloading unless 
Cc. L. rate at actual weight subject to carload minimum 
weight makes less. 

6. Waybilling. Agents will. in all cases, show on the 
waybill the marked capacity of the car. 

7. Conductors will report to the assistant superintendent 
all cases that come to their notice of cars en route, that in 
— opinion are overloaded, giving waybill reference cov- 
ering. 

They will also aid in furnishing agents with information 
as to the marked capacity of cars that have been picked up 
at blind sidings and stations where there are no agents, so 
waybill can be made out properly. 


ADVOCATES ARMED RESISTANCE TO RAILROAD 

EVERETT, WASH., Dec. 27.—A rather sensational ex- 
position of possibilities is suggested by a local lumber 
and shingle manufacturer, who states that in the event 
that the Great Northern executes its alleged threat to 
tear out spur tracks connecting with mills rather than 
bow to any pressure of the trade interests which might 
bring about reduced shipping charges, he would deem it 
the right of millmen to arm their employees with shot- 
guns and restrain the railroads from interfering. In 
an interview this shipper said: 

If the Great Northern carries out its threat to remove our 
side tracks rather than lower its shipping rates to eastern 
market points, though I doubt that President Hill would 
resort to such an expedient, I believe lumbermen would have 
just provocation to arm their employees with shotguns to 
repel any such attempt. 

A removal of spur tracks would mean the financial death 
of not a few mills, large and small, for at least two years 
would ensue before the spurs would be replaced. The shot- 
gun course might, in the eyes of the law, not be the right 
procedure, but I am certain that the Great Northern’s 
removal of our spurs would be equally high handed and 
reprehensible. 





As shippers and railroads are pulling and straining 
on every point which might tend to improve their argu- 
ments before the rate hearing commission it is doubtless 
a fact that if President Hill ever made the statement 
credited to him he uttered the ultimatum for the pur- 
pose of showing his determination not to retreat from 
his stand. The above interview may be interpreted in 
the same manner and yet both go to show that the 
strained situation may precipitate considerable trouble. 

HARDWOOD PRODUCTION IN 1906 AND 1907. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—From the annual reports 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, compiled by Secretary 
Bush, the volume of hardwoods handled by the ex- 
change during the year just ending will fall short of 
the volume of business for the preceding year by ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 feet. Each month during 1907 
showed a decrease over the preceding year except Janu- 
ary, which was something over 100,000 feet ahead of 
January, 1906. April was a very close month. 

In spite of this showing many of the hardwood con- 
cerns say their business is ahead of last year and some 
of them have produced their books in substantiation 
thereof. The year 1906, it must not be forgotten, was 
a record breaker; nothing was ever known like it before. 
There was a scramble for lumber and prices were at top 
notch. The fact that the year’s figures for 1907 show 
a decrease in the aggregate only of something like 
7,000,000 feet augurs well for the trade this year. 
Eleven million feet odd, this year’s business done by 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange, is not to be sneezed at. 
This would be considered a good year were it not for 
the overshadowing 17,300,000 feet handled in 1906, and 
eliminating the abnormal character of the business of 
the preceding year that of 1907 indicates encouraging 
progress and prosperity. 

The full report for 1907 by months and kind of 
wood is contained in the large table herewith: 














January. February. March. April. May. June. July. 

Yellow pime 2... .cccccccccccccvcccccccescscceces 42,566 60,502 51,397 42,065 See: ..o< sens 27,049 
I I 55 55% 5b 6X dele aR Ca Waw dpe ene ew regs 436,784 296,670 510,093 520,972 319,853 182,072 177,978 
IE RE nc id 5.5.0 spn 4 00:4 tes 50 os eee aneaens 91,542 84,762 82,910 48,385 44,870 130,005 17,945 
Meh SDs GBs bcd Midis ns hc eee 6,655,605 e604 Bate emee 17,783 35 32,082 30,705 20,655 19,808 30,100 
ee OPIS TELCO CCR i 50,991 10,942 195,149 40,9903 ...... 64,952 
CG Turd % 5 boGibs cd ett 646.010 0.4.4.0 10 elk sms 4S ee 331,861 246,566 59,937 182,582 343,662 309,539 
SAS re reer re eer rer Leet ee Se 86,473 181,270 16,9384 122,433 97,739 169,946 
OPE Pe hee ee TLE CLS e, 19,824 10,798 pS Beer 21,782 11,499 
MES FRING GOS tod so abd Osé cde Re ’.o 3 6b'ss yp 0 ope Me iss RED ARaeceues ©. habeas 6,350 11,848 7,959 
ST PTS TT St eee Ue eee ee ok Se 86S bb we. ore (weemee 1 #0 a's 5,089 Rat. co oween 
Ph, ORI a.» 0 42628 0.41 6.6 0,0 6 Aes 0 0 6'0,0:4.0 4 04.910 8 6.0/8 es a er OT eer ro: Tere Py -~ eG acme 
QUREUOTOR SYCAMOTE 2.2.00 sic cc cc ceesosceccens cesses | peeves Pn Lids cc hilnad@Mete: atrvAse td tAwane 
DRGEEE CLE Vb aw bse e ect ee nde ceeebbsecaseteee \eabawe- | ebbiae « 419 25,264 bitzae © 6% 4e0%.. ~~) 0enme 
EE rch tna Siakesiawan ts sip 6 ety ew aien sae Pees CALS 16,529 Tee. pwaekas | “aneanc 7,829 463 908 
I i Ain ns Aw Kabieeeiee oy essen, eines” Sie he0.08 ET tu Sale Mi? diemend - Se aeine +. eee 
Soft maple DF POs telah ale on wiede alee, os Tate-a-g ae 6 OCke G 267 60 en.” teed oe Mi wee dee 272 18,129 
EE RE AME ee Ioe oa ere oF Perr: ie et) kt ee Tr ee.  @hvcues SMe. s2csad” bobo 
I iad 6 th ba baed hae eeabiwsd rhea) C1RRAS. peeeres | i SPSR OD 1) "-peaddeme . A obse as 157 ee <jeen nes 
BE, iii 6:4. a so a ws 0:d:9 44-0 8h 0 60,08 60's a pe. wEcg hae oe ar even a rey ee Fe 
RES a Srey Con a ee rr re ey fae ee . wlanta btewbeas. | Retead ae” esas ee 37,667 
Sates {fo Vs eee ee Cais shakes C SGkh oes Tae eeenert > ndtewese "sated e Ser gilaese § sees. ~ sadees 
I A MS Be es di ees eee hes, SARS Pn saege e's, 2 Adee... AAR ee, Asha - Wace rag 0 60:66 
RR ees. Lae Leah thhn Chan ewEacuet, 7 4s 6340, <i Pees’). 40ise\ee Ll edees yy +k Soke >. 0.ssoa5 eae se s 
EN det. Sai. ohne a 0 ob te Webee ss See be Madea ehse  eeWvee esevee®  _evece 4 BEE .. conden -bbddee . cdnece 
FAA PRS SEP OS Swe yye Eee e CPE E RET oe eo en RS Pee eT! ee ee eee eh GARE + beeing e:)| ed adec 
POG io neri ico m4 < Ca nebee.s a pet be ne epee bene Sede. gee Guten:, oven <i bathe enki ka eee eee aL) 4 eee ke 

BS s ow SoS ecoe bh wes 4) Oba Mle Bete hase 1,115,160 771,957 1,146,621 1,152,204 783,523 859,747 873,670 





Plain oak leads by a large margin, while plain and 
quartered combined make nearly half the total. Next 
in importance to plain oak was cypress, followed by 
gum. Aside from tliese the leading woods handled by 
the exchange were yellow pine, ash and poplar. The list 
covers almost every hardwood in commercial use. 

Following is a recapitulation of the business for 1907 
and 1906 by months and woods: 


1906 
58 


rt Fe 7 eres 
February 


September 
eee 6 

I iy Sb aly hatin i'w ow ies ee ated 1,437,758 
December 1,009,889 











Oia es whch ePiaseeees . 17,322,468 











907. 

Yellow pine d 324 915 
NR a Sis .< 5s ois Gace Gadeed on 5,883,555 4,302,625 
Quartered oak f 730,920 
EES ee Per rrr eee oe eee ee 52% 8 486,331 
Poplar Tere Te ee TT Tee eT Tere 1,459,457 447 
Cypress ITO VTE TOTO RTT CT OTT oT 4,067,348 009 
0 RRR ey Cees Pere eee 1,712,365 2,811 
CE shuiednabsésboesrneowet 12,468 
SE Stik Sis 6a awe ee es ea See hae 84,138 
CREE His whakidne te eeaaiod eaduten 8,169 
RR re oe are ee 5,714 
ENS dn aa sd ob nh ob eee ee 101,169 
SL ch a yi athip we dhe 0:0 6424.02.08 be ee 13,845 
EE. Sc oes 5 o's nad wae a oried 63,042 
NEN OLN EE in sistas tite 44,782 
NS like oh ak 5.4 db vib a 'amae. eRe 5,262 
een Std chouadaaredeeenseenes "743 
RSE err eee ae 80,46: 
D265 Gnd canes phe ababonnweeanns Pe 
DN Re ce ot cca eynnncecetek 29,271 
PP Riess tkpuseanadeniesiedobotes. . a . aoe _ 
RE ee ee et ee eS 18,365 
Quartered sycamore ............ aki ‘eweee 3,404 
Pe’ Mr csibiasenaasevehse - wevecia "885 
DP cobb5stakawebsaueabnbaaae. . Hialae 560 

hiss caetcvbncdawedd .-17,322,468 11,305,257 





NOVEMBER MISSISSIPPI RIVER SHIPMENTS. 


The November statement issued by the Mississippi 
Pine Association shows a fair month’s trade. The total 
shipments for the month to all points were 29,740,920 
feet, while during the same time 25,462,626 feet of 
lumber were sold. Shipments were 17 percent greater 
than sales. The local and interior shipments were 314 
percent greater than during the preceding month, but 
6 percent below October sales. The production of the 
mills reporting was over 3,000,000 feet below the ship- 
ments, a difference of about 11 percent. 

From the statement issued by the secretary that por 
tion showing the quantities and kinds shipped to ter- 
ritory other than Mississippi is reproduced. The local 
sales aggregate 1,355,556, all of which was sold during 
the month: 





November.—— 





vr Shipped. Sold. 
P< adesudheds ines tan @haduesd 1,996,212 2,511,357 
Di si bss ac etdeeeuin We akebeke 4,064,196 2,166,459 
OO ae See ae, ae eS 196,800 144,390 
I shite nda Lge. ity. S de @ dk elo. aie ee 578,829 373,500 
Decking ...... ye ee eee 174,495 144,183 
EY 5 5 Sha te hs dt adic Abe bein oie 884,529 405,759 
... MSR «eee 1,260,906 1,473,912 
CRE oR ied $:0'abip dae 0: ween Baee BG ae 33, 198,000 
its sn duiieie nee ahe.s 4 et ecaie 241,308 238,500 
Car. IE Sd hd. .e'h 6 cert 0:06 2 0.00 b-e de 183,498 228,072 
RE Tas boots oii hos ob awe e422 885,942 630,000 
PE? Cosweaicc re oresbudhe saves Ae haloa (lee 
chk F516 w bin 6.6% a.wnle wee begs OM 42,132 42,132 
CS POA ere 8,268,891 6,040,500 
ee se ee er ae 18,960,735 14,596,764 


The October report showed eighty-one saw mills to 
have been operated on an average of fifteen days each. 
During November seventy-two saw mills made an aver- 
age of only ten days each. Stocks on hand at fifty-two 
mills December 1 were 71,935,802 feet. , 












. it Beer eee 324,915 
687,812 376,080 4,302,625 
53,036 44,097 730,920 
29,656 191,639 486,331 
votes 12,666 78,537 544,447 
< 268,876 2,792,009 
180,756 93,029 1,282,811 
23,769 9,420 12,468 
22,449 3,811 84,138 
whee) koanee ! av 0ebho sued.’ mae ook 8,169 
6,463 ee aha 15,714 
S66 CUR Pee! -“aéonpe  “teadie”< Ges nat 3,404 
6,660 Ofer  setvbee - eedeea “065% a) 13,845 
vibes «5 eadaw rrr 101,169 
er Te ee eee eee ae ees 385 
18,491 1,362 4,189 63,042 
ol) Sa 20,333 44,782 
4,276 ee Bias ae 127 5,262 
oe eee ee ee 386 74: 
34,697 19,256 11,055 11,067 180,463 
sé®aan’ . sbed0 960 Csvece 56 
hat dae L-wk tener SDE * bb decks tele 18,365 
sbelcas.) wewsaind . eaeees 227 262 489 
of eae Ceres Fe ee ee 29,271 
Bias c.f Wethewdi~  o80eds—. Bena. “dd0 ent 10,402 
Dvewie i ebeeee | te eaee ree 208 














1,271,807 1,198,909 898,042 675,982 557,635 11,305,257 
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LUMBER PRODUCTION AND VALUES BY SPECIES AND-STATES IN 1906. 


Statistics of a Year’s Output of All Sections—tItemized Cuts of Soft and Hardwoods—Relative Values and Influences on Prices. 


One of the most valuable features of the statistical 
publication issued by the Forest Service relating to 
the lumber production of 1906 is made up of a num- 
ber of small tables in which the output of the prin- 
cipal kinds of timber is given by states. These 
tables show not only the output of each important 
state contributing to the total but the percentage 
supplied by each, the total value of the entire pro- 
duction of the states and the average value of each 
thousand feet of lumber. The tables are given in 
the order of the rank in feet of the various woods. 

This brings yellow pine to the front, as the aggre- 
gate production in the southern pine belt was 11,661,- 
077,000 feet, with an average value of $15.02 a 
thousand. The total value was $175,178,446. Louisi- 
ana was the heaviest contributor to the yellow pine 
output, with a total in excess of 2,000,000,000 feet. 
Texas came second with an output of 1,720,043,000 
feet, and Mississippi third with 1,509,000,000 feet to 
its credit; Arkansas fourth, being credited with an 
output of 1,271,000,000. The highest average value, 
$16.63, is credited to Florida. Mississippi ranks sec- 
ond in this respect, with an average of $16.16; South 
Carolina takes third place with an average of $15.65. 
Alabama is fourth, with an average of $15.24. Lou- 
isiana came in ahead of Georgia by a narrow margin 
of 3 cents, the average for Louisiana being $15.05 and 
for Georgia $15.02. While thirty states contributed 
to the yellow pine output, 98.5 percent of the product 
was furnished by twelve, the quantities produced by 
the balance being very small. 


CUT OF YELLOW PINE, 1906. 











Vaiue per 
STaTE— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 

eS ere 2,120,615 18.2 $ 31,919,636 $15.05 
| errr 1,720,043 14.8 25,711,088 14.95 
Mississippi ... 1,509,554 13.0 24,387,901 16.16 
Arkansas ......... Lacs 10.9 18,754,844 14.75 
Alabama ..... se 936,493 8.0 14,268,768 15.24 
North Carolina.... 899,042 wae 12,406,188 13.80 
BN nia. de oa kev are 800,844 6.9 13,321,947 16.63 
ee 761,842 6.5 11,445,404 15.02 
ree 703,598 6.0 9,311,998 13.23 
South Carolina..... 527,240 4.5 8,251,020 15.65 
| eae 176,526 1.5 2,164,881 12.26 
eee 63,870 5 857,425 13.42 
All others (14).... 169,792 1.5 2,377,346 14.00 
| eer 11,661,077 100.0 $175,178,446 $15.02 


Douglas fir, the wood of second importance, quan- 
tity of product considered, was manufactured in ten 
states. Of the total cut, 4,969,843,000 feet, Wash- 
ington furnished 68.5 percent, Oregon 27.2 percent 
and California 2.5 percent. Montana, Idaho and the 
other five states not named individually contributed 
only 1.8 percent of the total. The average value 
of the fir production was greater in Washington than 
Oregon by 34 cents, the averages being $14.34 and 
$14.00 respectively. The California production had 
an average value of $13.27, while in Montana the 
average was $12.28 and in Idaho $13.14. The average 
for all the product was $14.20 a thousand. The total 
value was $70,567,141. 


CUT OF DOUGLAS FIR, 1906. 








Ve te ad 
STaATE— M feet. Percent. Total value. eet. 
Washington ....... 3,405,510 68.5 48, 166 $14.34 
OPOROR 6002000. .. 1,347,467 27.2 18,869,690 14.00 
California 127.149 2.5 1,687,480 13.27 
Montana ..... ahs 41,537 8 510,039 12.28 
0” eee ra 34,670 a | 455,421 13.14 
All others (5)..... 13,510 3 203,345 15.05 
Totals ....... “4,969,843 100.0 § 70,567,141 $14.20 


While the output of white pine was below that 
of Douglas fir, making it rank third among the 
soft woods, reports from thirty-one states show con- 
tributions to the supply. Of these states Minnesota 
alone turned out more than 1,000,000,000 feet, being 
eredited with 1,664,734,000 feet. Wisconsin nearly 
retained its place in the billion foot class, its total 
being in excess of 933,169,000 feet. Following in 
order came Michigan, New Hampshire, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa and New York. Nearly all of the 
New England states produced small quantities of 
white pine, as also did most of the western states. 

Pennsylvania ranks first in point of the highest 
average value of the white pine product; Iowa sec- 
ond, New York third, Michigan fourth, Minnesota 
sixth and then followed the New England states and 
the western states. The average value of the white 
pine product was $18.32 a thousand. The extent to 
whieh the various states contributed to the white 
pine output is shown gn the second column by the 
percentages given. This report includes some norway 
or red pine, particularly in the Great Lakes region, 
where many operators make little, if any, effort to 
distinguish between norway and white pine timber. 


CUT OF WHITE PINE, 1906. 





Value per 
STaATE— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 

Minnesota ........ 1,664,734 36.2 $ 29,072,499 - $17.46 
WEINCOMBER. go 6 ce 5 00 933,169 20.4 18,480,287 19.80 
Michigan ..... eh 435,211 9.5 9,234,874 21.22 
New Hampshire.... 332,319 7.3 4,947,740 14.89 
Pr Sea 291,663 6.4 4,797,603 16.45 
Massachusetts .... 230,763 5.1 3,391,930 4.70 
Eig, wa to, wins 140,909 3.1 8,276,896 23.26 
MEE. SOUR. sce ok se 111,950 2.4 2,462,900 22.00 
Pennsylvania ..... 96,564 2.1 2,323,375 24.06 
ERE A 84,314 1.8 1,326,532 15.73 
North Carolina..... 39,637 29 967 17.56 
Lr 33,784 A i 530,113 15.69 
West Virginia..... 31,322 7 594,407 18.98 
Tennessee ........ 28,600 6 541,980 
Connecticut ....... 25,611 6 443,409 17.31 





Vawe per 
_ StaTE— | M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 
i eres 24,944 5 433,748 17.39 
Washington ...... 23,415 5 * 391,441 16.72 
All others (14).... 54,818 1.2 1,007,000 18.37 








ORR oo cles 4,583,727 100.0 $ 83,952,701 $18.32 
In hemlock the output was more than 1,000,000 
feet below the white pine cut, but the average 
value as reported was only $3.01 less than the aver- 
age of white pine, and this approach to parity be- 
tween the prices is due to the manufacture of large 
quantities of low grade white pine stock, which 
reduces the average value of the mill product. The 
report covering hemlock shows none of the states 
to have produced a billion feet, but both Pennsyl- 


vania and Wisconsin are close to that mark. Michi- » 


gan also was a heavy producer of hemlock, these 
three states being credited with 73.3 percent of 
the entire production. The average value of the 
hemlock output of New York was $19 even. In 
Pennsylvania the average value was $17.16; in West 
Virginia $16.12 and in Wisconsin $14.43, as com- 
pared with $13.40 for Michigan. Hemlock is a wood 
of wide distribution; reports from twenty-nine states 
show a scattering cut of this wood, but 99 percent of 
the total was furnished by fifteen states. 


CUT OF HEMLOCK, 1906. 








Value per 
STaTE— M feet. Percent. Total vale. M feet. 

Pennsylvania ..... 966,480 27.3 $ 16,589,522 $17.16 
Wisconsin ........ 826,908 23.4 11,928,593 14.43 
ee 797,883 22.6 10,695,489 13.40 
West Virginia..... 219,959 6.2 x 928 16.12 
HONE MOE h.c:s-cle0 0.0 208,848 5.9 3,968,112 19.00 
| es 118,294 3.3 1,745,519 14.76 
Washington ....... 90,002 2.5 1,100,470 12.23 
..... aes 56,04 1.6 925,336 16.51 
New Hampshire.... 54,858 1.6 814,451 14.85 
a 34,722 1.0 544,645 15.69 
Massachusetts .... 31,271 2 465,352 14.88 
North Carolina.... 28,727 8 377,597 13.14 
Tennessee ........ 23,666 on 331,119 13.99 
Virginia .:... =f 22,029 6 319,163 14.49 
Kentucky 21,449 6 271,215 12.64 
All others (14).... 36,191 1.0 530,731 14.67 
We. osc in. 3,537,829 100.0 $ 54,153,242 $15.31 


Oak has a wider distribution than any other of 
the commercial timbers. Reports from _ thirty-seven 
states show an-oak production ranging from a small 
fraction of 1 percent to as much as 12 percent of 
the total, which was contributed by Kentucky. West 
Virginia produced the second highest quantity, being 
credited with 11.2 percent of the entire output. Ten- 
nessee ranked third and Ohio fourth in order of pro- 
duction. 

The average value of oak was $21.76 at the mill. 
The highest average price credited to any state was 
received by Indiana manufacturers, the figure 
being $26.88. Of the total oak output of 2,820,393,- 
000 feet, about two-thirds was classified as some 
variety of white oak. The average value of oak 
in 1899 was $13.78, showing an increase in value 
since that time of 59 percent. 


CUT OF OAK, 1906. 





Value per 
STaTE— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 

-Kentucky ......... 339,829 12.0 $ 6,667,701 $19.62 
West Virginia .... 314,961 11.2 5,988,533 19.01 
TOMMONEED 6.0 /6.0:0.0:06 274,974 9.8 6,257,486 22.76 
| RPS ee 244,673 8.7 5,864,674 23.97 
Pennsylvania ..... 243,110 8.6 5,429,430 22.33 
Se 221,120 7.8 5,942,767 26.88 
Arkansas ......:.. 218,806 7.8 x 448 20.05 
i ae 158,456 5.6 3,156,180 19.92 
OS are 143,608 5.1 2,762,883 19.24 
Mississippi ....... 119,370 4.2 2,892,721 24.23 
North Carolina.... 107,262 3.8 7 382 22.02 
| are 70,767 2.5 1,602,274 22.64 
Maryland .‘.:..... 64,929 2.3 1,394,238 21.47 
SPEMRMER 656.0 6:60 0:0 45,996 1.6 1,092,929 23.76 
See eee 32,976 1.2 37,053 22.35 
) RE Rarer 27,647 1.0 ,857 24.27 
) ee 24,116 A!) 480 30.00 
SSeS 24,050 9 404,687 16.83 
Connecticut ...... 23,817 re 530,609 22.28 
All others (18).... 119,836 4.2 2,507,984 20.92 
WOE. o.cbca <u 2,820,393 100.0 $ 61,377,266 $21.76 


The extreme northeastern and the extreme north- 
western states, Maine and Washington, produced 48.6 
percent of the entire spruce output. The average 
value of spruce in Maine was $17.57 and in Wash- 
ington $14.61. New York is credited with the high- 
est average value and ranks third among the pro- 
ducing states, turning out 12.8 percent of the total, 
which had an average value of $20.50. The average 
of all the spruce was $17.33 a thousand feet, and 
the production was 1,644,987,000 feet. 


CUT OF SPRUCE, 1906. 







. . Value per 
STaTE— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 

BI Ka. ginds a's 6.5.80 557,975 33.8 $ 9,802,083 $17.57 
Washington ....... - 243,493 14.8 3,557,335: 14:61 
pO. ae 210,123 12.8 4,307,521 20.50 
West Virginia..... 161,834 9.8 2,934,678 18.13 
| Sa eee 136,867 8.3 2,366,094 17.29 
New Hampshire... . 90,156 5.5 1,608,101 17.84 
Oregon ..... 78,652 4.8 1,188,638 15.11 
Virginia .... 29,496 1.8 515,543 17.48 
Minnesota .... 27,682 1.7 494,880 17.88 
Massachusetts .... 26,068 1.6 465,901 17.90 
Comrade 25.5 6: :. a 23,991 1.5 316,472 13.19 
All others (16).... 58,650 3.6 958,193 16.35 
NES 5 ins Se 1,644,987 100.0 $ 28,515,439 $17.33 


Within recent years good progress has been made 
in the production of western pines. The reported cut 
in 1899 was 944,185,000 feet, and in 1906 1,386,777,000 


feet, a gain of 46.9 percent. This lumber had an 
average value at the mill of $14.01, the highest price 
being realized in New Mexico, where the average was 
$19.18 a thousand feet. California produced one- 
quarter of the entire output, with an average value 
of $13.90 at the mill. Washington, with one-fifth of 
the total to its credit, showed an average of $12.71. 
This places nearly 45 percent of the output below 
the average value of the entire cut. 


CUT OF WESTERN PINE, 1906. 











Value per 

STrate— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 
oS eee 347,249 25.0 $ 4,826,436 $13.90 
Washington y 19.2 3,377,417 12.71 
rr a 15.1 3,081,870 14.65 
IND i50,8.0:¢ es06 oe 12.0 2,359,545 14.23 
Oregon ........... 9.5 1,603,909 12.20 
New Mexico 6.7 9773,252 19.18 
a. ee 5.9 987,805 12.09 
eae 4.1 872,754 15.42 
: South Dakota 1.6 357,654 15.87 
! All others (2)..... 12,783 9 183,295 14.34 
| aa ee 1,386,777 100.0 $ 19,423,937 $13.01 


Since 1899 the production of maple has increased 


‘nearly 40 percent, the figures roughly being 634,000,- 


000 feet in 1899 and 883,000,000 feet in 1906, Michi- 
gan produced in 1906, according to statements made, 
55.8 percent of the entire maple output for that 
year. The average value for that state wag below 
the average for all the production, being only $14.40, 
as against $15.53 for the general average. In New 
York the average value was $25.50; in Wisconsin 
$13.85, while the small cut in West Virginia had 21 
average value of $12.89, or about half of the value 
of the New York product. 


CUT OF MAPLE, 1906. 


Value per 

STaTE— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 
Michigan Seiden avshostsai ap 492,845 55.8 $ 7,096,204 $14.40 
Wisconsin ........ 84,740 as 1,173,357 13.85 
Pennsylvania aoa 75,081 8. 1,221,905 16.27 
Oe ea 60,566 6.9 1,544,433 25.50 
re 34,859 4.0 530,249 15.21 
eae 29,555 3.3 525,298 17.77 
hio ............. 23,071 2.6 382,208 16.57 
West Virginia .... 20,278 2.3 261,385 12.89 
All others (21).... 61,883 7.0 979,044 15.82 


OMOEB: 6. 0:0 0-08 882,878 100.0 $ 13,714,083 $15.53 


Louisiana produced 68 percent of the cypress eut 
in 1906. The value of this lumber was above the 
general average of all cypress, the figures beet 
$22.42 for Louisiana, and $21.94 for the United States, 
Seventeen states reported a cypress output, eight of 
which supplied 97.1 percent of the total. 





CUT OF CYPRESS, 1906. 


Value per 
STaTeE— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 

Louisiana ........ 573,096 68.3 $ 12,849,911 $22.42 
i aeeee 82,834 9.9 2,016,977 24.85 
Mississippi ....... 44,528 5.3 881,695 19.80 
Arkansas ......... 38,780 4.6 687,633 17.73 
North Carolina .... 21,710 2.6 415,565 19.14 
South Carolina.... 21,368 2.5 440,977 20.64 
CO = eee 16,465 2.0 270,596 16.43 
Rag clei d t43 15,908 1.9 375,893 23.63 
All others (9)..... 24,587 2.9 464,145 18.88 








MS 5.0.6. esn:ate 839,276 100.0 $ 18,403,392 $21.94 


In 1899 the’ poplar production was about two and 
a half times as great as that of cypress. In 1906 
the poplar output fell 150,000,000 feet short of the 
cypress product, showing a decrease of 38.7 percent 
as against an increase of 69.3 percent in gypress. 
Poplar, however, had a higher average value than 
cypress, the report showing an average of $24.21 at 
the mill for poplar. Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Tennessee furnished the bulk of the poplar, these 
states being credited with 61.1 percent of the total. 


CUT OF POPLAR, 1906. 





Value per 
STaTre— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 

sear wr Sere 160,123 23.4 $ 3,732,465 $23.31 
West Virginia..... 129,652 19. 8,230,434 24.92 
oo... ae 127,881 18.7 3,025,395 23.66 
WHEE as 5.0, 50,0 6. 61,344 9.0 1,417,417 23.11 
SOS eR 58,358 8.6 1,708,458 29.28 
North Carolina.... 58,080 8.5 1,344,167 23.14 
eer 25,234 3.7 732,433 29.03 
ae 15,106 2.2 297,159 19.67 
Eee 12,270 1.8 241,933 19.72 
All others (20)... 35,084 5. 808,399 23.05 
ree 683,132 100.0 $ 16,538,260 $24.21 


Redwood is synonymous with California. The cut 
in 1906 was 80 percent larger than that of 1899, and 
the value was three times as great, the high average 
of $16.64 being reported. 


CUT OF REDWOOD, 1906. 


Value 
STaTE— M feet. Percent. Total value. Sree” 
California ........ 659,678 100.0 $ 10,978,759 $16.64 


The production of red gum in 1906 totaled 453,678,- 
000 feet. Arkansas produced 31 percent, Missouri 
21 percent and Mississippi 16.2 percent of thig quan- 
tity, crediting to those three states 68.2 pereent of 
the total. The average value of the red gum product 
was highest in Louisiana, $17.54, and lowest in Ar- 
kansas, $12.60. 

With few exceptions those states or sections pro- 
ducing the largest quantities of any of the woods 
received the lowest average prices for the Jumber, 
due possibly. to the fact that. much low grade stock 
was turned out. It is curious to note that’ Mis- 
sissippi gum was valued at $1 a thousand more 
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than the Arkansas product. The average value. of 
all the red gum was $13.46; total value $6,102, 886. 


CUT OF RED GUM, 1906. 








Value per 
STraTEe— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 
pS eer 140,819 31.0 $1,774,394 $12.60 
ne ee 95,184 21.0 1,213,440 12.75 
Mississippi 73,41 16.2 998,106 13.60 
Tennessee 35,250 7.8 574,528 16.30 
Kentucky . 26,72 5.9 379,029 14.18 
Indiana . 21,036 4.6 312,171 
Louisiana .. on 12,855 2.8 225,448 17.54 
EN Aa dine <0 0.6% 9,878 2.2 186,871 13.86 
North a seer 8,598 1.9 113,999 13.26 
AN eae 8,436 1.9 113,966 13.51 
All others (11). 21,482 4.7 260, 934 12.15 
. | en 453,678 100.0 $6,102,886 $13.46 


The product of chestnut in 1906 was nearly as 
great as that of red gum, a difference of 46,000,000 
feet in favor of red gum: being shown.. Chestnut, 
however, had a much higher average value, $17.49 a 
thousand feet, as against $13.46 for red gum. Chest- 
nut is reported from twenty-two states, of which 
ten furnished 92.1 percent of the total cut. The high- 
est average price was realized by manufacturers in 
North Carolina, $19.14, and the lowest by producers 
in West Virginia, $15.83. Pennsylvania, which sup- 
plied 18 percent of the total product, showed an 
average value of $17.36. 


CUT OF CHESTNUT, 1906. 





Value per 
SraTe— M feet. Percent. Total value. M Ar 

Pennsylvania ..... 73,096 18.0 $1,268,989 $17.36 
West Virginia .... 52,122 12.8 825, "30 1 15.83 
Connecticut ....... 49,750 12.2 891, 543 ©=—-17.92 
Tennessee ........ 40,182 9.9 659, 451 16.41 
North Carolina.... 34,707 8.5 664,223 19.14 
Massachusetts .... 30,325 7.4 523,446 17.26 
. | 27,869 6.8 475,934 17.08 
emieee *.. 5.2... 24,865 6.1 406,926 16.37 
OSS Sa. 22,696 5.6 431,224 19.00 
Warriees .... «.... 19,752 4.8 344,381 17.44 
All "Sthets (12). 32,015 7.9 637, 446 129.91 
| eer 407,379 100.0 $7,128,864 $17.49 


The output of basswood, birch, cedar and beech 
showed an increase over the production in 1899. The 
average value of these woods increased materially 
during that period. Basswood showed a gain of 
45 percent, birch 37 percent and cedar 66 percent. 
Beech was not separately reported in 1899 and com- 
parison with that year is not possible. The average 
value of basswood in 1906 was $18.66; birch $17.24; 
cedar, $18.12, and beech, $14.05. The output of these 
woods ranges from 276,000,000 feet for beech to 376,- 
000,000 feet for basswood. Basswood was produced 
in twenty-six states, birch in seventeen, cedar in 
twenty-four, and beech in twenty-five. 








CUT OF BASSWOOD, 1906. ° . 
Value per 
STaTE— M feet. Percent. Total value. M bear 

Wisconsin ........ 162,155 43.0 $2,890,178 $17.82 
OES Fee 73,458 19.5 1 "397, 018 19.02 
SO eS 28,850 7.7 "692,400 24.00 
Pennsylvania ..... 17,932 4.7 337,269 18.81 
West Virginia .... 17,480 4.6 320,592 18.34 
SO? re 12,718 3.4 241,313 18.97 
Minnesota ........ 10,743 2.9 177,584 16.53 
fo eee 9,482 2.5 154,259 16.27 
eT ee 9,436 2.5 169,176 17.93 
RID oo: 5.4:2's.0:0.00 8,547 2.3 179,300 20.98 
pe eee 8, 2.2 161,442 19.51 
All others (15).... 17,763 4.7 309, 419 17.42 
eee 376,838 100.0 $7,029,950 $18.66 


CUT OF BIRCH, 1906. 

















Wisconsin ........ 151,063 40.8 $2,334,163 $15.45 
ee ree 55,949 15.1 975,637 17.44 
oy 50,142 13.6 1,153 "266 23.00 
OO Pee eT 30,533 8.2 586, 792 19.22 
eee 29,577 8.0 454,033 15.35 
Pennsylvania ..... 25,583 6.9 44 "953 17.55 
New Hampshire.... 15,605 4.2 246,264 15.78 
All others (10).... 11,980 3.2 185,597 15.50 
oo ee 870,432 100.0 $6,384,705 $17.24 
CUT OF CEDAR, 1906. 
i oan ial 236,648 66.2 $4,415,054 $18.66 
) | a 27,7 36 7.7 346,321 13.49 
Michigan SEE 24,265 6.8 426, 223 17.57 
SES 6, v0.0 0 saints 20,481 5.7 329,119 16.07 
SE oii)k 2 <la'e-sigteuns 15,100 4.2 258,396 7 
ee 12,489 3.5 163,879 13.12 
All others (18).... 21,126 5.9 545,608 25.83 
yo ee 357,845 100.0 $6,484,600 $18.12 
CUT OF BEECH, 1906, 
Michigat 3... .:60<. 76,281 27.7 $ 912,162 $11.96 
Pennsylvania ..... 53,892 19.6 719,151 13.34 
New WOGw 620 p ects 39,738 14.4 695,415 17.50 
SE a0 % 5.300 55 31,501 11.4 530,792 16.85 
Ci eee ere 14,976 5.4 205,981 13.75 
Ser 10,449 3.8 162,262 15.53 
eee ee 8,904 3.2 181 14.85 
New Hampshire ... 8,087 3.0 107,932 13.35 
West Virginia..... 7,538 2.7 677 10.57 
Wisconsin ........ 7,431 2.7 103,093 13.87 
All others (15).... 16, "364 6.1 224,790 13.31 
WO. 6a eh ais 275,661 100.0 $3,873,436 $14.05 


Cottonwood is another timber of wide distribution, 
production being reported from twenty-eight states, 
with which Arkansas takes the lead, followed by 
Mississippi and Louisiana. These three states turned 
out 77.8 percent of the entire cottonwood product. 
The average value in Arkansas was $19.59, which 
was exceeded only by the average of Tennessee, 
which was $20.14. The average for all cottonwood 
was $17.15. 

CUT OF COTTONWOOD, 1906. 


Value per 
StaTe— M feet. Percent. Total value. M fect. 

pS ee 92,610 35.1 $1,814,153 $19.59 
re Wishes! om 59,840 22.7 982,839 16.42 
Louisia: 52,672 20.0 763,205 14.49 
ee eee 9,353 3.5 160,731 17.18 
Indian térritory . 9,352 3.5 116,322 12.44 
Tennessee ........ 7,478 2.8 150,619 20.14 
Illinois ..... 6,153 2.3 103, 16.74 
All.others (21). 26,538 10.1 434,590 16.36 
WD Lansa—s. 263,996 100.0 $4,525,565 $17.15 


The output of elm in 1906 was slightly below that 
of cottonwood, the total being 224,795,000 feet, with 
an average value of $18.08. Wisconsin was the heav- 
iest producer, followed by Indiana, Michigan and 
Ohio, these four states having to their credit 60 
percent of the total product. 





CUT OF ELM, 1906. 
Value per 
STaTE—- M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 

eee 42,136 18.7 $ 720,590 $17. 10 
Sr 34,580 15. 4 660,451 19.10 
ee eee 29,261 13.0 541,544 18.51 
NTL £4 wid ome & Mo 29,058 12.9 541,729 18.64 
3 RSS 19,855 8.9 496,375 25.00 
CO aa 15,251 6.8 233,690 15.32 
RS ee 12,699 5.6 217,178 17.10 
Arkansas ......... 11,532 5.1 168,078 14.57 
Pennsylvania ...... 5,635 2.5 101,308 17.98 
‘Tennessee $% 4,513 2.0 0,362 15.59 
Kentucky 3,994 1.8 57,025 14.28 
All others (21).... 16,281 7.3 257, "105 15.83 





errr 224,795 100.0 $4,066,035 $18.08 
Thirty-five states contributed to the ash supply in 
1906, of which twenty-two not separately named fur- 
nished 16.7 percent. Michigan alone contributed 11.4 
percent, Ohio 10 percent, Arkapsas 9.6 percent, In- 
diana 9.2 percent and Wisconsin 9 percent. Ohio 
reported the highest average value, of $29.50, and 
Missouri the next, $29.20. The lowest average price 
was received in Wisconsin, the average for that 
state being $18.80, against an average for all the 
product of $24.35. 
CUT OF ASH, 1906. 











Value per 
STaTE— M feet. Porson. Total value. M feet. 

—— ae Ler 24,500 11.4 $ 499,061 $20.37 
RS ks wh bbe soe 21,359 10.0 630, 155 29.50 
Arkansas aes 20,571 9.6 583,871 28.38 
Indiana 19,631 9.2 527, 261 26.86 
Wisconsin 19,386 9.0 364,473 18.80 
New York 15,585 7.3 374,040 24.00 
Tennessee 12,404 5.8 327, "801 26.43 
Pennsylvania ..... 9,484 4.4 240,186 25.33 
ee eee 8,999 4.2 211,596 23.51 
Mississippi '........ 8,850 4.1 221,778 25.06 
OS ES 7,972 3.7 232,790 29.20 
PRONE 6.5.0.0%:010 00% aes 2.4 106,072 20.46 
North Carolina .... 4,769 2.2 126,290 26.48 
All others (22).... 35,766 16.7 777,103 + =21.73 
oo ee 214,460 100.0 $5,222,477 $24.35 


The cut of western larch aggregated a little more 
than 166,000,000 feet, produced almost entirely in 
what is known as the Inland Empire. The produc- 
tion of larch is a recent development in the west 
and is growing very rapidly. The average value of 
this lumber was $11.91. 


CUT OF LARCH, 1906. 





Value per 

SraTeE— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 
Montane . .<.:cs.. 91,488 55.1 $1, —_ 580 $11.98 
er 39,575 23.8 137 11.75 
Washington ....... 31,249 18.8 368. 958 11.81 
QregOM 2.5 sc vecden 3,766 2.3 49,034 13.02 
TOM wascss 166,078 100.0 $1, 978,709 $11.91 


Hickory of commercial value is found in nearly 
every state east of the Rocky mountains. The de- 
mand for this wood has been largely in excess of the 
supply for years, and owing to its scarcity substitutes 
are being offered and employed. The product in 1906 
was 148,212,000 feet, with an average value of $30.42, 
which was exceeded only by the average value of 
walnut, $42.25. The main sources of supply are 
Arkansas, Indiana, Kentycky, Ohio and Tennessee, 
which furnished 64.3 percent of the entire hickory 
used. The highest average value was obtained by 
manufacturers in Mississippi who realized $42.25 for 
their products. Arkansas, the state of largest pro- 
duction, came second with an average of $38.62. ‘Lhe 
lowest average price was reported by West Vir- 
ginia, $20.88. 


CUT OF HICKORY, 1906. 





Value per 
STaTE— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 

BEE, 5 6 cds aus 23,364 15.8 $ 902, 3 $38.62 
Indiana - 21,931 14.8 684,9 31.23 
Kentucky oe 19,134 12.9 q79°264 25.05 
| ere 15,836 10.7 481,782 30.42 

oe 11,996 8.1 346,715 28. 
eres 10,630 7.2 313,372 29.48 
Pennsylvania ...... 9,389 6.3 254,477 27.10 
I Giese 6s tow oe 8,602 5.8 255,448 29.70 
Mississippi ........ 6,247 4.2 264,548 42.35 
West Virginia ..... 4,646 3.1 97,000 20.88 
All others (22).... 16,437 11.1 428,831 26.10 
ee 148,212 100.0 $4,508,583 $30.42 


Among the softwoods, sugar pine had an average 
value of $16.11, as compared with $18.32 for white 
pine. The production of sugar pine is confined to 
California and Oregon, of which the former pro- 
duced all but a small quantity. 


CUT OF SUGAR PINE, 1906. 





Value per 

STATE— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 
California ........ 130,231 97.4 $2,108,602 $16.1! 
GOUOE a aiy 055,050 s 3,409 2.6 44,000 12.92 
P| er 133,640 100.0 $2,152,662 $1 6.11 


Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan are credited 
with a total output of tamarack of 123,395,000 feet. 
This wood, at one time entirely neglected, now has 
an average value of $15.63 at the, mill, being 61 cents 
higher in price than yellow pine. 


CUT OF TAMARACK, 1906. 


Value per 

SraTe— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 
Minnesota 47,433 38.4 $ 771,942 $16.27 
Wisconsin .. 41,757 33.8 , 629, 766 15.08 





524,919 15.35 
$1,926,627 $15.63 


Michigan 34,205 27.8 
Totals ......« 123,395 100.0 


Among the minor woods produced in the western 
states is white fir, the output of which in 1906 was 
104,329,000 feet, with an average value of $12.91 a 
thousand. This product is used almost entirely by 


the local trade in the vest, although possibly some 
of it comes through to eastern points mixed in with 
other kinds of wood. 
CUT OF WHITE FIk, 1906. 
Value per 


STATE— M feet. Percent. Tees pores. M fect. 
COME 60 0sccwe 67,769 35.0 911,474 $13.45 
Montana ......... 14,464 1: 3.8 157,186 10.87 
NE ab 6 6:0. a0 4.400 10,514 1¢ 0.1 135,735 12.91 
Washington ....... 8,131 7.8 100,691 12.38 
All others (4)..... 8,451 3 3 41,217 11.95 

ee 104,329 100.0 $1,346,303 $12.91 


The production of walnut, the aristocrat of the 
American hardwoods, showed a slight increase since 
1899, when the production was 38,681,000 feet 
against 48,174,000 feet in 1906. This wood had th 
high average value of $42.25 a thousand. Indiana 
produced 26.8 percent of the total, Missouri 14.4 per 
cent, Kentucky 11.5 percent, Ohio 11.4 _ percent, 
Illinois 10.6 percent, Arkansas 10.2 percent, Tennes- 
see 8.6 percent, while ten other states supplied 6.5 
percent. 

CUT OF WALNUT, 1906. 
Value per 


STATE— M feet. Percent. Total value. M feet. 
ee 12,924 26.8 $ 530,40 $41.04 
ES 6,939 14.4 303,773 43.75 
i re 5,546 11.5 212, 38.28 
See 5,479 aw 245 44.86 
eee 5,097 10.6 170, 33.50 
Arkansas ......... 4,905 10.2 245 49.97 
Tennessee ........ 4,144 8.6 170,08 41.04 
All others (10).... 3,140 6.5 155,47: 49.52 

Tetals ....... 48,174 100.0 $2 2,0% 33, $42.25 





Tupelo, one of the new woods of the nek is 
being produced in moderate volume, the total for 
1906 being 47,882,000 feet, of which Louisiana pro- 
duced 26.3 percent. North Carolina, Alabama and 
Virginia also were heavy producers, the four states 
named being credited with 65.6 percent of the pro- 
duct. The average value of tupelo was $14.13 a 
thousand. 

CUT OF TUPELO, 1906. 
Value per 





SraTe— M oes Percent. Total value. M fos. 
Louisiana ...,.... 12,561 26.3 $200,134 $15.93 
North Carolina..... 45 15.6 87,148 11.69 
Alabama .......... 12.2 94,670 16.22 
pi! eee R 11.5 66,272 12.04 
Mississippi : > ‘ 8.7 61,602 14.77 
PO Sea F 6.9 43,613 13.19 
ee 1 4.5 25,958 11.94 
po eee 1 4.4 37,656 17.82 
All others (9)..... ,76 9.9 59,423 12.47 

WE. -cacodes 47,882 100.0 $676,476 14.13 





LUMBER RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO 
EXCEED ANY PREVIOUS YEAR. 


(From the Chicago Record-Herald, January 1, 1908.) 
[By J. E. Defebaugh, Editor AmMerRIcCAN LUMBERMAN.] 


SO, Be. Gee, Wee si néscosccasoes Terri ° . 
ND. niwistes 008 2 5-0194.69:08 09 010.400.0108 08S S ROE ...-6 percent 
eas. "ORG 68) bs 0 8b bce s ebeeaeee wekeen 960,053 
PEEKS TILT PERN TE TER TOOT E CT TT Se 6 percent 


Though the movement of lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts was measurably checked by the monetary stringency 
late in October, receipts for 1907 in Chicago exceeded any 
previous year’s total since this city became a lumber 
market. 

On December 21 receipts for the year had reached the 
enormous amount of 2,448,280,000 feet of lumber and 506, 
278,000 shingles, compared to 2,320,768,000 feet of lumber 
and 578,426,000 shingles. 

The excess of lumber receipts over the total in 1906 
was 127,520,000 feet. The ten days’ receipts—that is, 
from December 21 to January 1—included in the total 
for 1907 will make the total for the year nearly 2,500,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. None but those familiar with 
quantities of lumber in pile expressed in figures can have 
much of a conception of the vast amount of saw mill 
product that this total represents. Piled ten feet high, 
it would solidly cover the entire downtown business dis- 
trict of Chicago and some besides. 

The total shipments of lumber from Chicago for the 
same period covered by the receipts as shown was 960,- 
053,000 feet, compared to 1,018/861,000 feet in the like por- 
tion of 1906. Thus a comparative decrease is shown of 
58,808,000 feet. If there had been no check in demand 
and movement after October it is probable that ship- 
ments in 1907 would have fully equaled those of 1906, 
and probably a comparative excess would have developed 
by December 41. 

Taking the total of shipments from the total of re- 
ceipts, 1,488,227,000 feet remains for local consumption 
and stock on hand. 

Shipments of shingles for the period covered in 1907 
amounted to 480,746,000 feet, compared to 476,363,000 in 
1906—an excess for 1907 of 4,383,000. 

There was received by water 415,461,000 feet of lwaber 
and 26,525,000 shingles, while 2,032,819,000 feet of lca ber 
and 479,753,000 shingles arrived by rail. These conmy jri- 
sons show how rail carriage of forest products hag sup- 
planted that by water. As late as 1890 receipts by water 
greatly exceeded receipts by rail.. The change has been 
wrought by the decline of pine product along the shores 
of the great lakes. Now lumber arrives by railroad from 
all parts of the United States, including the three border- 
ing the Pacific coast. Yet despite such vast distance 
over which to transport lumber the Chicago market con- 
tinues to grow. Building and manufacturing in the city 
and suburbs assures its continuance and increase as a 
lumber market in a ratio commensurate with the growth 
of the city and contiguous industrial and populous 
centers 
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BATTLE ROYAL OVER LUMBER RATES. 


Cross-Examination of James J. Hill Continued—John W. Barry Gives Expert Testimony as a 
Lumber Retailer—Charles S. Keith on Competitive Conditions with Yellow Pine— 
President Howard Elliott of Great Northern on Direct Examination—THlis 
Cross-Examination to Follow Next. Week. 


This week’s instalment of the testiriony in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearing on the Pacific coast 
lumber rate question begins with a considerable portion 
of the cross-examination of James Hill, other portions 
of whose testimony have previously been published. At 
an earlier period in the proceedings John W. Barry had 
testified from the standpoint of the retail consumer, and 
whue a synopsis of his testimony appeared in the run- 
ning report it is given here in more detail. , 

On page 42, third column, is taken up the running 
report in detail, the more important features of which 
were covered by special telegram in a preceding issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but the more complete 
report will prove of interest to many readers. It ends 
in this issue with the direct examination of Howard 
Elliott, president of the Northern Pacifie railway, and 
his ecross-examination by counsel for lumbermen will be 
given in next week’s issue, together with that of subse- 
quent witnesses for the railroads. ; ; 

Installments of the testimony of James J. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway Company, given 
December 16, have been published in the two preceding 
issues of the LUMBERMAN. It is resumed and concluded 
here, somewhat out of its chronological order, in view 
of its interest and importance. The last published 
question and answer were: 


Q. Now, you take lumber on the Canadian side, in the 
Pacific northwest, and you bring it over the line on the 
Great Northern through the United States and back up into 
the country around Winnipeg for a less rate than you make 
the haul from Seattle to St. Paul, do you not? <A. I don’t 
know that we ever carried a carload. 


The testimony of Mr. Hill is here resumed, Mr. Wim- 
bish being the first questioner: 


Q. Is it not a fact that you have hauled as much as 
2,000 cars a year over that line in that way? A. I don’t 
know that there has been one car—lI never knew of one. 

Q. Didn't you put in the rate? A, I never put in a 
rate. I do not know whether there is a rate into Win- 

ipeg from the coast. 

y its If it had a rate it would be remunerative. A. If it 
had a rate and lumber was carried—I don’t know that. 

Q. When the Canadian Pacific brings lumber over on 
the American side and across the line and then crosses 
back and comes into competition with you in Minnesota and 
Illinois, their rate is 50 cents a hundred and sometimes 
less, is it not? <A. I don’t know; I don’t know where 
such conditions would prevail. I do not know the rates of 
the Canadian Pacific and I do not know where they would 
get lumber that they would bring into Minnesota. 


Low Rates From One Viewpoint. 

Q. Do you regard a 40-cent rate in effect prior to 
November 1, we will say between Seattle and St. Paul, and 
also the rate qs applicable to the lumber movement on your 
line between other points, a comparatively low one com- 
pared with other lines? A. I think the rate from the 
Pacific coast east on lumber a very low rate—the lowest 
rate that I am familiar with. SiN 

Q. Do you know the rate per ton mile on the Illinois 
Central through Jackson, Miss., to Cairo, Ill., on lumber 
originating on the Gulf & Ship Island railroad? A. 
don’t know any such railroad. There are a great many 
things about railroads that I do not carry in my mind. 

Q. If that rate per ton mile for a 700-mile haul is 2.66 
mills you would regard that as a very low rate on the 
Illinois Central, would you not? A. It might be a very 
compensatory rate; it might be better than hauling cars 
back empty. If they were taking corn in large quantities 
to New Orleans or ousiness of that kind and had the choice 
of hauling their cars back empty or getting something for 
them it might be a compensatory rate. 


Empty Car Movement, 


Q. On that point do you know the percent of empty cars 
hauled over the Great Northern for the year 1906 on the 
whole system? <A. No; I do not recall it. 

Q.: Well, I will state these figures. These figures are 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission’s records. I 
wanted to know whether you knew them. It is stated there 
as being 28.2 percent of empty car movements. Do you 
know the average empty car haul of the Rock Island sys- 
tem or the Seaboard Air Line? A. I do not. And let me 
just say this: The average on the Great Northern would 
not bear much relation to the average on some portions. 
Take the average from east of the main range of the 
Rocky mountains to the coast; at times there are more 
empty cars; in the last summer there were more empty 
cars than there were loads. ; 

Are you prepared to give me or can you obtain for 
me a statement of the empty car haul on the Great North- 
ern railway showing the districts of the empty car haul 
movement? A. I think that they could give you the empty 
car hau! from that point to the coast (indicating on map), 
which would be material. The empty car haul from the 
point I pointed out east I can give to you for one year. 
The report will give it for the whole system—the company’s 
report, I think. 

Q. If your empty car haul in 1906 were 28.2 percent 
and the Rock Island system was 31 percent and the Sea- 
board Air Line was 30 percent, how do you explain the 
difference? A. I do not undertake-to. I don’t know any- 
thing ‘about it. 

Q. And on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul it was 
28.3 and on the Pennsylvania it was 36.7 percent A. 
The Pennsylvania railroad handles a very large amount of 
coal. Coal cars and ore cars are carried in only one direc- 


tion loaded. 
Profit in Lumber Traffic. 


Q. That is a profitable traffic, is it not, even though you 
have to haul empties, low grade traffic, coal and lumber? 
A. If it is in large amounts. In some places it is very 
profitable because they get a full tonnage. 

You get the full carload tonnage on lumber from 
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Washington, all you can haul, do you not? A. No; an 
80,000 or an 85,000-pound car you cannot get anything ap- 
proaching the full capacity. I think they are allowed 15 
or 20 percent; I think the minimums are based on 15 or 
20 percent less than the capacity. 

Q. Do you know that the Chesapeake & Ohio, which has 
the lowest average rate per ton mile—— I don’t know 
anything about the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Q. You do not know, then, whether a rate per ton mile 
Ly A. I have not time to look those questions up 
and I know-nothing about it. I don’t know the rates 


Considerations in Making Rates. 


. Very well. We will dispense with that if you know 
nothing about that. What do you take into consideration 
in making these rates? <A. The first consideration is the 
cost of the service. We have to take the cost of the service 
on the rate. Making a rate on bricks, for instance, would 
not be affected—it would not do to base the rate on brick 
on what it would cost to haul a carriage on a flat car. 
Both might be loaded on flat cars, but they are of vastly 
different value for a hundred pounds. 

- Do you know the cost of transporting a carload of 
lumber or a trainload of lumber from Seattle to St. Paul? 
A. The cost of moving a car long distances two years ago, 
I — would be with us in the neighborhood of 6 cents 
a mile. 

.__I mean the whole cost of the traffic—everything ap- 
plicable that should be charged as a part of the cost of the 
service ? You are getting into a question that noboly 
has been able to determine that I know of. 

I think that is right. Therefore yoh cannot asce"tzin 
the cost of a particular service? A. You can get at it ap- 
proximately. You can get at the cost approximately, but 
you cannot say how much the wear and tear of equipment, 
how much the washing of embankments or the decay of 
ties is to be charged to any particular train; you could 
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not do that. Then again there are branches of the service; 
there is the superintendence, there is the track laborer; 
how much of that has to be charged to that train or to 
freight and how much is to be charged to passenger? 

We understand that you cannot ascertain that. Sup- 
pose you have a train of fifteen cars. Suppose five of 
those cars are loaded with lumber and five of those cars are 
loaded with average grade freight—a higher class than 
lumber, but we will say that may be per ton mile about 
the average—and that five of your cars are loaded with 
high grade freight, class A freight. Is there any difference 
in the cost of transportation between those cars, the cost 
of movement after they leave the terminal and before they 
reach the other terminal? A. Practically not if they are 
of the same weight. 


The Question of Risk. 

- You have a bigger risk with respect to the more 
valuable commodities you carry, do you not? A. The car- 
riage. risk is greater, yes. 

. Now, is there anything else that makes the cost of 
lumber more or less than the cost of the higher grade 
freight, in so f@r as this movement is concerned, from 
terminal to terminal? A. There is a difference in the use 
that is made of cars, and lumber at times is very different 
from lumber unloaded—— 

- I am not speaking of the terminal service at all. A. 
But that enters into the cost. If you have to put a car 
on the sidetrack and it remains there ten days and you 
have to go down every day to find out whether it is loaded 
or not it costs you something. 

. But that is a terminal cost, is it not? A. But it is 
a part of the cost of the whole thing. 


Terminals Not Used for Lumber. 


Q. Is not lumber loaded generally at the mills and on 
spur tracks and sidetracks so that lumber cars do not 
require the use of your expensive terminals? A. In some 
places that is so— in some places particularly. Now, this 
year we find from experience of other years that if we 
would let our cars go off our road with lumber going east 
we would not get them back and we could not move our 
own grain crop when the time to move it came, our cars 
being ge ow, we unloaded the lumber going beyond 
the Twin Cities, Minnesota Transfer, unloaded it and kept it 


until we could get a foreign car. We kept our cars in our 
own service and as a consequence we moved freight with less 
delay than I have ever known it to be moved. 





Commissioner Prouty—-What is the cost of transferring 
a car of lumber—the average cost? A. It depends on the 
kind of lumber. If it is dressed lumber it would cost more. 
I should say $3 a car. 

The Long and Short Haul. 

Mr. Wimbish—Is it or not more profitable to make a long 
haul than a short haul? <A. Well, it would be more in 
the aggregate—that is, the shorter haul could not be 
greater than the longer haul, but as to paying under the 
lumber rate for the last six or eight months we would 
rather have not had it at all. 

Q. If you take the short haul you allow one day, say, 
for loading the car? A. Sometimes we allow more than 
that. 

Q. But you allow one free day, do you not? A. There 
is no special rule. 

2. there is not? Take one day, say, for loading the 
car. Take one day for the transit and then one free day 
for unloading the car. There you have two days’ use of 
the car at the terminal for only one day’s service of the 
car, for which you get a revenue. If you take a car from 
Seattle to St. Paul and have the: same time at the terminal 
and the same free time for unloading at destination, but 
that car is producing revenue for you not one day, but 
many days, is it not? A. That is a supposition that very 
rarely applies. I would not say it never applies, but it is 
a very rare case. 

Q. Did you not make that statement before the Minne- 
sota State Railroad Commission when there was an effort 
made to reduce local rates in Minnesota, and did you not 
state that you got your revenue from your long haul and 
state aS one of your reasons for saying that the reason 
that I have given? I will tell you—— 

Q. Just answer the question,.yes or no. A. I cannot 
remember what took place before the railroad commission 
of Minnesota during the twenty odd years I have been 
before the commission, but I would like to answer that ques- 
tion so as to make it plain, because I do not want to be 
put in a wrong position or allow that to go into the record 
without explaining it. 

Q. If you will answer the question first I shall be glad— 
whether you made that statement? I could not remem- 
ber what conversation took place or what statement may 
have been made before the Minnesota commission 

- I mean in a formal hearing which was_ reported 
stenographically. A. I could not say; I have not seen 
any stenographer's report. 

. Are you prepared to say that you did not make that 
statement? No, sir; there are places where they claim 
three and four and five days to unload. You go to Chi- 
cago—I don’t know if the car goes to Chicago—and it is 
going east or sometimes shipped for reconsignment. I think 
they ask for seven days—I think so. So those supposititous 
cases do not apply. 

Free Time for Unloading. 

Q. Have you not a rule on your road allowing so much 
free time for unloading and charging demurrage after that? 
A. In some places. 

Q. In what places have you any such rules? A. Hun- 
dreds of local stations—you have got to follow the thing 
up. Suppose a carload of lumber went to a local station 
and the man was notified that the car was there and he 
lives two or three or —— five miles away—what have 
you got to do? You have to wait until he can get there 
and unload it or else unload it on the ground. 

You charge him no demurrage? A. In cases of that 
kind, no. It is the same thing if a man orders a car—a 
man wants a car to load grain. Sometimes we could not 
furnish him a car for a day or two and he may have to 
haul his grain three or four miles. The roads may be bad 
aod he may only get half a load in—— 

. (That applies more especially to local stations and 
shoit hauls, does it not—it does not apply to these long 
hauls of lumber? <A. Four or five hundred miles in North 
Dakota on grain is not a particularly short haul. 

Q. It is short compared with 1,800 miles? A. Yes; 
and the rate is different also; the relative rate is higher. 
jee rate per ton mile is much higher, notwithstanding the 
shorter——— 

Understanding Among Railroads. 

. Then you railroads have an association among your- 
selves by which you charge each other for your cars when 
they go on the lines of the other roads? A. It is not an 
association; there is a rule, a per diem charged. 

Q. What is that per diem? A. I think it is 50 cents. 
It was 20 cents. 

If you, as a matter of courtesy, permit a consignee 
at one of your local stations to hold a car four or five days 
and that happens to be a foreign car, you would have to 
pay 50 cents a day on that? > Sen, 

Q. And yet you do it? A. You are assuming things 
to be true that you do not know. 

; am basing my questions on your statements. I do 
aoe know whether they are true or not. A. Well, I don’t 
<now. 

Q. What else enters into the making of a reasonable 
rate besides the cost of the service? A. There is a ques- 
tion always underlying all rates and that is the ability to 
tind a market. 

Q. In other words, whether the traffic will bear the rate 
or not? A. Well, if a railroad is built into a section of 
country it has got to carry what that country produces or 
go without it. Now, the question jis if it can carry what 
that country produces and get a profit out of it and enable 
the producer to make a profit, both are on a sound basis. 

- You cannot tell whether you get a profit out of the 
movement of a particular commodity or not, can you? A. 
You cannot get it to an exact point, but you can get it 
ad here 





What else do you consider in rate making? A. Those 


are the main items. I never made a tariff in my life. 

Q. you consider the length of the haul? <A. You 
have to; you mean that you should haul a thousand miles 
at the same rate you-haul a hundred miles? 

- Per ton per mile. You asked as to length of 
haul—if that was considered. I should think that would be 
elementary. 

a, Do you consider the tonnage? A. Up to a certain 
point. 

Tonnage and Rate. 

Q. As a general rule the greater the tonnage the lower 
the rate? A. Yes; up to a certain point; but when the 
traffic increases beyond a certain point it costs you more 
when you overload the machine for carrying it. 

Pi © you consider the risk involvyed—the hazard in 
transit? A. The risk involved must always be counted. 
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That is. known as the carrier’s risk. It is greater in some 
articles than in others. : 

. Do you consider the utility of the commodity car- 
ried and whether it is needed and can be profitably used in 
other parts of the country? A. I never made a tariff in 
my life. 

Basis of Rate Making. 

I am not asking you about the making of a tariff; I 
am asking you what the railroad basis of rate making is. 
You say this is an abnormally low rate. I would like to 
know why you think so. A. Because it costs us less than 
it costs to furnish the service. 

Q. If you can show that to the commission I would be 
greatly obliged. A. I can show that to the commission 
now. The average distance between cities is about 2,000 
miles; to the coast just about 2,000 miles. But_ during 
last summer I had occasion to look it up closely. I found 
we moved more empty cars over fhe main range and over 
the Caseade range, west of the point involved in this ques- 
tion, than we did loads. Now, to take a car out and back 
—every car that goes to one end must come back—they 
have to come back. -It costs from 7 to 9 cents a mile on 
distance of 400 to 500 miles and more to haul freight cars. 
If the entire travel is 2,000 miles out and 2,000 miles back, 
that car travels 4,000 miles, and at 7 cents a car mile it 
would be $280. It would cost that without any return 
for the use of the property, without any taxes—simply the 
money that is paid out to move that car. Put 50,000 
pounds of lumber into that car at 40 cents a hundred and 
you get $200. You have paid out $80 more for every car 
you have moved out at the minimum. Now, at some time 
in the year—take it in the winter months—the train load 
is lighter; it must be reduced on account of the extreme 
cold weather and the cost is higher. But I would say that 
about 7% cents—from 7 to 7% cents—and on many roads 
it is greater than that. 

Commissioner Prouty—You say that you have to haul all 
the cars west that come east loaded With lumber empty? 
A. No: I do not say that. 

Q. I understood you to say that. A. No; I said we 
haul about one-half and sometimes more than one-half of 
our westbound cars empty. ‘To bring lumber back, that is. 

Q. Do you know how many carloads of lumber you 
hauled during the year 1906? A. The officers of the road 
could give those figures—I could not give them. 


Empty Car Movement. 

Mr. Wimbish—I was going to ask you if you did not 
have to have empty car movement for grain and other 
products on your railroad? A. Yes; but not to the same 
extent. You take the case in North Dakota and in northern 
Minnesota; that grain largely goes down during the season 
of open water to Lake Superior and a large amount of coal 
goes back. 

Q. What you wish the commission to understand is that 
when you do carry an empty car over there and bring it 
back east, haul it both ways, that you lose about $80. A. 
Yes; from $80 to $100. 

Q. You do not mean to say that you are transporting 
lumber for less than the cost price? A. Under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Abel—But those circumstances never occur? A. Very 
frequently, sir. 

. When? A. Every month in the last year, and as 
high as sixty, seventy and eighty cars a day. 


Thereupon, at 12:30 o’clock, the commission took a 
recess until 2 o’clock p. m. 


AFTER RECESS. 


The Chairman—Gentlemen, you may proceed. Mr. Hill, 
please resume the stand. 

Mr. Abel—Mr. Hill, the relations between the Great 
Northern Railway Company and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company have been very close for a number of years, 
have they not? A. Not particularly. 

. Have they, in a general way? A. No closer than 
with other roads. 

At this time the connection between those companies 
is quite intimate, quite close? A. Do you mean the phys- 
ical connection of railroads? 

Q. No; not physical; as to stock ownership, for example. 
The stockholders are on very close terms and the policy 
which dictates the one controls the other? A. Some years 
ago they were practically the same, but they change and 
get farther apart pate | day, you might say. 

What time would you fix as the time they were prac- 
tically together, practically the same? A. When the 
Northern Securities was dissolved. 

Q. There was not any actual change in stock ownership 
at that time, was there? A. Oh, yes; the Northern Se- 
curities stock was replaced by shares of the other two com- 
panies. 





. But it left you and your friends in control of each 
of those roads? A. res. 

. Are you a stockholder in the Northern Pacific at this 
time? <A. Yes. 

Q. A considerable amount? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Your son is the vice president of the Northern Pa- 
cific? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your son-in-law is the general manager of that 
road? A. 
that road. 

Significant Ignorance. 

Q. You say you have never heard of the Transconti- 
nental Freight Bureau before today? <A. I may have heard 
of it, but I did not know what it was. You asked me about 
the Transcontinental Bureau. I don’t know what it is. 

Q. Do you repudiate any action it took in filing a tariff 
—filing a schedule of rates? A. I haven't anything to do 
with the filing of tariffs. : 

Q. As chairman of board of directors of the Great 
Northern, you have nothing to do with the rate making 
part? A. I sometimes am asked as to a question of gen- 
eral policy—when I was president of the company; as to 
—— of general policy, but I never made a tariff in my 

e. 

Q. Upon the general policy of advancing rates upon the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific, you were consulted 
by the officials of each of those roads, were you _ not? 
A. No, sir; I never attended a meeting between the officials 
of those roads in regard to rates in my life. 


What Railroad Meetings Are For. 

Q. Did you know of any such meetings? A. I have 
known of meetings of all the roads in the northwest—St. 
Paul and the North-Western. All of them get together and 
discuss questions. 

Did you have any conference with any of the officials 
or any of the stockholders of the Unfon Pacific, the Oregon 
Short Line or the O. R. & N., with reference to the promul- 
gation of this new tariff? A. No, sir; I don’t know that 
I have spoken to a stockholder of the Union Pacific. I 
think once within a year, or a year and a half, I met Mr. 
Harriman on the street and shook hands with him. 

Q. When was that? 

The Chairman—Never mind about that. 

Mr. Abel—I would like to fix the date, your honor. 

Mr. Hill—Well, it was some ‘time during the summer ; 
but as to any conference, or as to any discussion of these 
rates, I have had nothing to do with them. 

Q. When did you first know that the Union Pacific and 
the Harriman lines generally were to advance the rates the 
same as the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern upon 
lumber? A. When I saw it published. 

Q. Was that the first informati@n you had about it? 
A. I think so. I know that the question had been dis- 
cussed for, I might say, several years. 

Q. Were you present at any discussion when the matter 
of the raising of the rates by the Harriman lines was con- 
sidered? A. No, sir; I was not. I have never attended a 
freight meeting of that description, that I recall, in my life. 


Recently my son-in-law has taken a place on | 


Read About It in Newspapers. 

Q. There was a good deal of trouble and quite a clash 
between the Harriman and the Hill interests in Washington 
and Oregon about eight or nine months ago, was there not? 
A. I saw accounts of it in the newspapers. 

Q. You knew of it personally, too, did you not? A. Well, 
there was some effort to prevent the building of a line on 
the north shore of the Columbia river. 

Q. he Harriman interests were seeking to prevent your 
road and the Northern Pacific from building on the north 
bank of the Columbia river to Portland? A. There was a 
local road there that claimed to have the right of way. 

. And that was generally considered as owned and 
controlled by thé Harriman interests? I think it was. 

. And that road was seeking to prevent the Portland 
and Seattle road from building down the north bank of the 
Columbia river? A. Well, that is a matter of record in 
the courts, as to just what they did do. Whether it was 
seeking to retain the right of way for their own use or to 
prevent our building down, is a question of opinion. I may 
have a opinion. 

Q. The same trouble existed at Portland? A. I don't 
recall any special trouble in Portland, except as to the way 
of getting in to certain yards, or property. 

Q. Was there not trouble about the terminal facilities? 
A. There might have been. 

Q. Was there not, in fact? A. That I am not familiar 
with. I am not sufficiently familiar with that to testify. 

Mr. Kerr—What is the purpose of this line of examina- 
tion, Mr. Abel? A. I think its purpose will develop in a 
little while. 

Q. I object to it as immaterial. If you say it is ma- 
terial, I would like to have you state the grounds. A. I 
would prefer not to do so unless the commission asks me to 
do so. That was about a year ago, was it not, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hill—I think it began with the construction of that 
road, which was two years ago. 

Mr. Abel—Then there was difficulty between the two in- 
terests at Seattle, also? 

Mr. Kerr—I object to that as immaterial. 

The Chairman—What is the purpose of this line of exam- 
ination? 








Railroads United on Advance. 


Mr. Abel—I should prefer not to distlose the purpose at 
this time, but since the commission desires it I will say 
that our theory is that there was a harmonious arrange- 
ment made between Hill and the Harriman interests, where- 
by the Harriman interests withdrew opposition to the Hill 
interests building the road down the north bank of the 
Columbia river to Portland, whereby Mr. Hill permitted 
Mr: Harriman’s road to build to Seattle, and as a part of 
that arrangement this advance in rates was agreed upon; 
that that was a part of the consideration; that it was co- 
incident with that. 

Mr. Hill—Is that a question? I will answer it in a mo- 
ment. There is absolutely not one scintilla of truth in it, 
directly or indirectly. 

. You were blocking the Harriman interests building 
to Seattle? A. Never! 

Commissioner Prouty—It was just as much to the inter- 
est of the Union Pacific to advance these rates as it was to 
the interest of the Great Northern. Why should there nec- 
essarily be any consideration of that sort? They both 
wanted to advance the rates, I suppose. 

Mr. Abel—The matter was adjusted at the same time. 
That is our position. 

Mr. Kerr—Of course there is no doubt, your honors, that 
these rates were advanced by both lines at the same time. 
The tariff shows that upon its face; but as the commis- 
sioner has very pertinently suggested, if it was to the ad- 
vantage of the two roads to advance the rates, the question 
of the considerations, if there were any, has absolutely no 
bearing. So what the relations of these two systems were 
previous to this time, to my mind, is immaterial, 

Mr. Cotton—The witness has answered the question quite 
fully, anyway. 

Mr. Abel—He has, quite fully. You say the Hill inter- 
ests were not blocking the interests of the——— 

The Chairman—yYou need not go in to that. 
concerned with that question, that I can see. 

Mr. Hill— I can say that they never did, speaking for 
the Great Northern railway—not for a moment. 

Mr. Abel—Do you own, or are you interested in any of 
the companies which own timber in Idaho, Mr. Hill? A. 
Not a stick. 

Q. Are you interested in the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany’s holdings? No, sir; I am not, 

Q.. Are you interested in the O’Brien Lumber Company 
in Montana? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where is that mill located? A. That is on Kalispell 


We are not 


lake. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the rates are advanced 
from that point eastward on lumber? A. I think so; but 
that is not a lumber mill, in that sense. That is a tie 
plant that the company owns. Mr. O’Brien ran it for a 
while, and then he wanted to cut lumber and we wanted 
ties. So we bought his interest out and put the plant to 
cutting ties. 

. That company has never complained to the Great 
Northern of any car shortage, has it? A. Oh, yes. 

r Are its complaints heeded? A. I couldn't say. The 
traffic men will answer that question. That is the com- 
pany’s plant for supplying itself with ties, and that is all 
it amounts to and all the timber it owns, or anything con- 
nected with it. We could make ties cheaper than we could 
buy them. 

. At the time the Great Northern was built through to 
the coast, there was very little lumber movement eastward? 
A. Very little. , 

Movement of Lumber Eastward. 

. Although stumpage was so low, the rates were so 
high that lumber did not move eastward. That is correct, 
is it not? A. I don’t think so. 

Q. What, in your opinion, was the reason that lumber 
did not move east, although stumpage was, as you say, from 
10 to 12 cents a thousand? A. Well, there was very 
little increase in the movement of lumber east from _ the 
coast until the stumpage in the white pine districts in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan very largely advanced. 

Commissioner Prouty—Do you remember what the rate 
had been, Mr. Hill, before you put in your 40-cent rate? 
A. When I first went out there, I paid 90 cents a hundred 
for a carload of cedar from Westminster, at the mouth of 
the Fraser river, to Se. Before we put our road in 
the rate had been reduced. Possibly the building of our 
road had something to do with it. t has been reduced to 
55 or 60 cents; something in that neighborhood. z 

Q. Had shingles begun to move before that time? A. No, 
sir; I don’t recall a shingle mill north of Snohomish, which 
is thirty miles north of Seattle, at that time. 


: Production of Shingles. 

Mr. Abel—At that time there was a.considerable produc- 
tion of shingles in Skagit county, was there not? A. There 
was shortly after. 

. And they began to move east? A. I should say in 
1894 or 1895 they began to move east in considerable num- 
bers. 

Q. Then do you wish to state, Mr. Hill, that for two or 
three years after the 40-cent rate was put in there was 
practically no lumber movement eastward upon that rate? 
A. Very little. I recall an occasion when Mr. Russell 
Harding was our superintendent; I think it was in 1897. 
The expense of operation on the lines west of the Rocky 
mountains was very high. I was discussing the question 
with him, and he said, “Mr. Hill, if I could have one 
train a day east from the Coast to load-our empties, I could 
make a good deal better showing. If I could have two or 
three troine my would load all our empties, it would make 
a much better showing.” 

Q. Do you know whether or not the Northern Pacific at 


that time had a considerable empty car movement eastward? 


A. have no knowledge. In 1893 I think the Northern 
Pacific failed; went into the hands of a receiver. 
Pay of Railroad Hands. 
Q. You say the wage rate has gone up in the last six 
months very considerably? A. Yes, sir; last year. 

. Are you prepared to give any figures showing that to 
be the fact? A. In the last year all wages of enginemen 
and trainmen have been advanced, and of common labor, 
very largely. 

How much has labor advanced? A. Common” labor, 
up to $2 and $2.50 a day, from $1.50, and very hard to get, 
and very indifferent labor at that. . 

Q. You employ large numbers of Japs upon your road, 
do you not? A. No. Italians. : 


. What do you pay those a day? A. Two dollars, 
and as high as $2.50. 
Do you say there has been any substantial increase 


within the last year? A. Oh, yes; I think within the last 
year. I think it is about a year since the locomotive en- 
gineers Were advanced to $5 a day—not $5 a day in hours. 
It is $5 a hundred miles, and when they run a passenger 
train two hundred miles, which they usually do, they get 
paid for two days. . 9 

Q. Well, wages have been reduced recently, have they 
not, on these various roads? <A. No, sir. 4 

Q. And many crews laid off? A. Oh, there is no con 
struction carried on at this time of the year. 

Have the wages of those engaged in operating the 
roud been advanced during the last year, as distinguished 
from construction? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. To what extent? A. The section men have had the 
same rate of wages that other labor has had. 

Q. But train crews, for example, their wages are the 
same as they were a year ago, or two years ago? A. No: 
Oh, no; they have been materially advanced. ‘ 
_ The Chairman—There were material advances, as I recall 
it——- A. The commission was called in to settle some 
of those cases. 

Q. In the wages of all classes of employees engaged in 
train movements? A. Clerks and everything. The cost of 
living has materially advanced and wages have also. 

_Mr. Abel—About 25 percent of the employees upon the 
Northern Pacific at Missoula—I mean the operatives—have 
been laid off within the last two or three weeks, have 
they not? A. I don't know., 


Ignorance of Conditions. 

_Q. You are not familiar with the conditions on the 
Northern Pacific? A. No, sir; I am not. 

2. Is it not your opinion that if these advanced rates 
are maintained, quite a number of the saw mills in western 
Washington will be forced into bankruptcy? A. I think 
directly the opposite. ; 

Q. Have you not expressed yourself recently that, in 
your opinion, quite a number would be forced into bank- 
ruptey? A. No, sir. 

q. And that more would be? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not so state at the Willard hotel just a few 
days ago? A. No, sir; I did not. ; 

Q. In the presence of a number of persons? A. I did 
not. Some gentlemen spoke to me about the question of 
rates, and about these rates, and I told them that they 
would have to stand these rates because the property could 
not be moved at the old rates. j 

Q. You have no way to determine the actual cost of 
moving a carload of lumber, have you, Mr, Hill? A. Ex 
cept approximately. 

Q. You have no definite figures upon it? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you made a study of that particular subject 
yourself? A. No man can make an intelligent study of 
the cost of moving a car of lumber as against a car of 
coal or a car of brick or a car of grain. If the same weight 
is in the car of each, it would take a very much sharper 
pencil than I ever saw to figure out such a difference in 
the cost. 

Minimum Car Revenue. 
What do you figure the minimum car revenue upon 
lumber? A. It depends on the length of the haul. 

Q. And the minimum car weight of lumber? 

The Chairman—Those figures all appear in the tariffs, 
do they not? 

Mr. Abei—This witness this morning gave an arbitrary 
minimum, which we are not inclined to aecept, and I wish 
to see if he remembers what he said this morning upon 
that subject. y 

Mr. Hill—I don’t think I made any arbitrary minimum, 
or any minimum. I said an average of 50,000 pounds. 

Q. That is not a fair average, is it? A. I think the 
average would be less than that. 

Q f it appears from the testimony already taken that 
the average is 57,000 pounds, may you not be mistaken in 
your assumption that it is less than 50,000? A. I think 
I know better than the man who testified to that. 

Q. If that is shown by expense bills kept through a 
series of years, do you think that would not be more con 
clusive? A. The railroad company has the weight of every 
car it loads, and it is a very simple matter. For instance, 
some shippers will load their cars 20 and in some cases 25 
percent heavier than others. 

Commissioner Prouty—Have you a statement, Mr. Kerr, 
of what the actual weight of all of these cars have been for 
the last year or two years? 

Mr. Hill—lIt is very easy to get at it. 

Mr. Kerr—We will show that. 

Mr. Abel—You charge the lumber movement with a hypo 
thetical empty haul movement for every car used in the 
transportation of lumber eastward, do you not? 

Mr. Hill—No, sir. 


More About Empty Car Haul. 

Q. In making your estimates showing $80 loss upon 
every car of lumber moved, you estimate the car went from 
Minneapolis to the Coast empty? A. No; | did not. I 
said that the $80 or $100, in some cases $120, would be 
the loss on the car that was moved empty in one direction. 

Q. But as a matter of actual experience those cars do 
not move empty to the Coast? A. All of them? 

Some of them, but very few of them? A. Well, I 
paid a good deal of attention to that at times this summer, 
and sometimes I would find as many empties going west as 
loads, and some days more empties than loads. 

Q. Do you know what the percentage of empty car haul 
is upon the Great Northern? A. is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 28 or 30 percent. 

Q. And part of that is attributable to the empty car 
movement of ore cars and coal cars? A. Coal cars are 
loaded back, this year particularly, into the grain fields, so 
that there were practically no empties of coal cars. 

Q. We will take shipments from Alberta 

The Chairman—lIs it worth while to spend time asking 
Mr. Hill about that? 

Mr. Abel—This witness, upon direct examination, made 
some very sweeping statements. 

Commissioner Prouty—It must be possible to show what 
the actual empty car movement is in respect to this traffic. 
The total percentage upon the Great Northern railway does 
not amount to much, because they move grain apa they 
move many other things. There must be some point at 
- which you can take the loaded car movement east and the 
empty car movement west. 

Mr. Abel—We have been informed by the other side that 
they are unable to do that. 

Mr. Kerr—We will have the proof, Mr. Abel. 

Commissioner Prouty—I know that the Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Company, for example, in the other case, 
showed the total number of loaded cars going to the Oregon 
Short Line, and then the total number of empty cars de- 
livered to them by the Oregon Short Line, and the total 
number of loaded cars, and that showed exactly the empty 
car movement west. 

Mr. Cotton—In this case we have a statement showing 
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the character. of the cars which went both ways, cattle, 
coal and box, and what the cars were. 

Commissioner Prouty—When we have that information it 
ought to be exact. Then you can test the value of Mr. 
Hill’s testimony. If it turns out that he is mistaken in 
his premises, of course his conclusions are wrong. For how 
many years can you show that? 

Mr. Kerr—On the Great Northern from Everett west we 
can show it from 1893 to date. 

Commissioner Prouty—Where is that, on the Great North- 
ern? 

Mr. 

Mr. 
miles. 

Commissioner Prouty—That would be a typical point. 

Mr. Hill—That is practically where the cars move with 
actual lumber, and we are not affected by other movement 
so much. 

If the 


Mr. Abel 
old rate, carries lumber at a 
then six months ago, or last June, it did the same at a 
That is, any car that moves west empty and 


loss? A. 
comes back with a load of lumber, is carried at a loss. 


Abel—It 
Hill—It 


is in Montana. 


is east of the Rocky mountains, about 180 


Great Northern at this time, under the 
loss to Minnesota transfer, 


Singular Admission. 
@. You have heard of the Portland gateway case, Mr. 
Hill? A. I may have heard of it. I don’t identify it. 
Q. Are you aware that last June, in the Portland gate- 
way case, where shippers upon Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern points within the state of Washington wished a 


joint rate and a through route down to Portland, thence 
over the Harriman lines into Kansas, Colorado and the 
like—you heard of that case? A. I don’t think I have. 
I don’t recall it. I don’t know how the Great Northern— 

Q. You were president of the Great Northern at that 
time? <A. Yes, sir; I was either president or chairman. 

Mr. Kerr—There was no appearance for the Great North- 
ern in that case. 

Mr. Hill—I don’t know how the Great Northern could 
get down to Portland. They have not a railroad within 


180 miles of it. 

Mr. Abel—I will propound the question, anyway. 

Mr. Kerr—I object to that, because the Great Northern 
= not appear in that case. The Northern Pacific and the 

R. & N. were practically the only defendants which ap- 
ola in that case, which involved the application by 
Washington shippers to establish a through route from 
Puget sound points via the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern points tributary via Portland and Great Northern 
territory. 

Mr. Hill—There is no way the Great Northern could carry 
any freight to Portland unless it hired somebody else to 
do it. 

Mr. 
Northern 


Abel—Is it not true that in that case the Great 
took the position that it wanted the lumber 
movement eastward and did not wish it diverted down to 
Portland, thence to be transported eastwardly over the 
Harriman lines? A. I don’t’ know anything about it. 

Q. You never heard of the case? A. I didn’t know 
the Great Northern had any such case or was interested in 
any such case. 


Why Lumber Rate 


Mr. Teal—Mr. Hill, I do 
would like to get it definitely 


Is Unprofitable. 


not quite understand, and I 
fixed from your standpoint, 


why this lumber rate is unprofitable. Is it because of the 
empty movement west and the increased cost of traffic, or is 
it both? A. The one causes, the other. 

Mr. Teal—Those are the two causes, are they? A. Now, 
I will explain that. If the westbound traffic made more 
empties on the west end than the lumber would load, all 
the roads would be glad to carry at 40 cents rather than 
bring the car back with nothing. 

Q. If you will excuse me a moment, I am not asking 


you hypothetically. I ask you if at this time the cause of 
this advance is the empty car movement and the increased 
cost of traffic. That is all I want to know now. A. The 
increased cost of traffic and the empty car movement is a 
part of the increased cost. 

Q. So that those two things, going together and working 
it out, are the cause of this result? A. The increased cost 
is the cause, and the other is an element of that increased 
cost. 

Advanced Rate on Fir. 

Q. Now I understand. Mr. Hill, the rate has been raised 

to 50 cents to St. Pau! from Seattle and western Washing- 


ton points, from 40? A. On fir. 
Q. On fir, yes. We are using that as the base. Now, 
Mr. Hannaford, of the Northern Pacific, wrote a_ letter 


addressed to the lumbermen, and in giving one of the rea- 
sons for this increased cost, he referred to the empty car 
movement and stated in that substantially : 

“We believe with the proposed advance that we can han- 
die empties west at least up to our ability to handle loads 
eastbound on our line.” . 

In connection with the Great Northern, 
as applicable to your lead, that from St. 
cent rate, you can haul empties west? A. 
more empties west than we could at 40. 

. But can you supply the lumber traffic on that basis, 
as the Northern Pacific can, or as they say then can? 
A. If the lumber movement should grow as it has, propor- 
tionately, it would be very difficult. As it is today, the 
lumber traffic is very quiet at this time of the year. 

Q. I do not mean that. I mean as it has been 
year, Mr. Hill. A. We should try to furnish empty 
on the coast, and in fact this year we have tried to 

A Compensatory Rate. 

Q. I am not saying anything about how hard you have 
tried to furnish empty cars. All am asking is whether 
a 50-cent rate would enable you to do that? A. It would 
go very far toward it. 

Q. It would be profitable to you and enable you to take 
the haul? A. We think it would. If it would not, then 
we would have to ask a further advance. 

Mr. Kerr—Let the witness finish his answer. 

Mr. 'Teal—But I want the witness to answer my question. 
Excuse me; I don’t have to take any lectures from you. 


is that the fact, 
Paul, with a 50- 
We can haul 


this 
cars 





If the commission does not want me to interrupt, I will 
not do it. (To the witness:) On the basis of a haul from 
the coast to St. Paul, on 50 cents today—I do not mean 


by that the haul of today, 
but I mean this year, 
A. Fe te 

Q. On that mileage, 
itable, should 
profitable. 

Q. I mean that particular 50-cent rate. A. 


John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., was an inter- 
esting witness for complainants, and testified as follows: 


Mr. Wimbish—Have you now any connection with the 
lumber trade, and if so, what? A. Yes, we are actively 
engaged as retail lumber merchants in the trade at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Mr. Wimbish—What prior connection have you had 
with the lumber trade? A. Since 1884 I have been inter- 
ested in the lumber business actively, giving it my per- 
sonal attention except from 1896 to 1900 in June, during 
which time I was connected with the lumber press—the 
Northwestern Lumberman and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the business 
at Cedar Rapids? A. Since June, 1900. 

Q. Do you handle Pacific coast woods? A. Yes. 

Q. .To what extent are those woods handled by you 
and by other dealers in Cedar Rapids? A. We handle 


because there is nothing moving, 
taking this year as a_ proposition. 


that rate should be reasonably prof- 
it not? <A. All rates should be reasonably 


about twenty-five cars of Pacific coast stock. The dealers 
of the city handle about 125 cars and the mills handle 
— 113 or 114 cars 


at do you mean by the mills? A. Two sash and 





door factories located there are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of sash and doors and interior finish. That includes 
window frames and*that class of stock. 

You mean they -use this number of carloads an- 
nually? A. Annually. 

Q. Are there any industries in Cedar Rapids that re- 
quire the large use of material for making boxes? A. Yes, 
the Quaker Oats Company, the Pawnee Oats Company, 
the manufacturers of Force and the Douglas Starch Com- 
pany. I would say that they use in the aggregate be- 
tween 400 and 500 carloads of box shooks annually in 
these industries. 

Q. What is the rate on box shooks from Washington? 
A. They take the rate of the lumber. 

Q. What is that rate? A. The old ‘rate on fir is 50 
cents, and the rate on spruce is 50 cents, which would 
eover the box shooks. 

Q. Could they use these box shooks from the Pacific 
coast if the rates were reduced, say 5 cents a hundred 
pounds below the old rate? A. I don’t know what they 
would do, but I do know they would not pay one-tenth 
of one cent more for any one particular wood than- for 
another. 

. And you know that they could not use it under the 
advanced rate? A. They said so. 

. How would it be in your business and the business 
of other dealers in Cedar Rapids? Can you continue to 
use Pacific coast lumber in your business, and if so to 
what extent, and what would be the reduction from the 
amount you are now using? A. It would have the effect 
of preventing our using common fir. We use and have 
in our yards and have had for the last three years 8-inch 
3 shiplap, 12-inch fir common boards, 2x12 common fir, 

14, 16 and 18 feet long, and 3x12 in the same lengths; 
Po if the price were increased the consumers would not 
take the fir. In fact, if we added 10 cents a hundred 
pounds to the price of 3x12 fir, we could furnish bridge 
planks in oak for practically what that addition would 
make, so that we could not handle that line of fir. 

. Please explain the woods that fir comes in competi- 
tion with at Cedar Rapids, and other common points taking 
the same rate, taking those sizes that can be used in com- 
petition with other woods, and whether you could continue 
to use those under this advance in freight rates? A. I 
made a little table of the prices which the several woods 
are listed at, at our point, and from that it may be judged 
what could be done. The present list price of northern 
pine for 2x12 is $28.25; of fir, $28. These are the two 
woods in that particular item that are in competition. Ten 
cents a hundred pounds added to the $28 in fir would bring 
it up to over $31, and the consumer would take the northern 
= or he would take oak at about 75 cents a thousand feet 
more 

a What are the relative freight rates between pine and 
fir? A. The rate on northern pine to our points is 12 
cents, and the rate on fir is 50 cents; and in the matter of 





JOHN W. BARRY, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


3x12's the same price obtains. The price of ey pine 
at the present time, the list price as 1 understand it, is $29. 

Commissioner Clements—Where does the ate pine 
come from? A. From Minneapolis. The fir price is also 
$29 for 3x12. 

Mr. Wimbish—Those prices are delivered at Cedar Rapids? 
A. Delivered at Cedar Rapids or any other point taking 
that rate. Now, answering the question specifically, add 10 
cents a hundred pounds to the 3x12 price of $29 for fir, 
and it brings it to $32 or thereabouts, ge rire the northern 
pine much cheaper, and bringing the fir within a few cents 
of what we can furnish oak bridge planks for. Planks of 
this character are used in our state largely in bridging 
country streams. So far as I know, they have been used 
almost exclusively since northern pine has advanced to prac- 
tically the same price as fir, on their respective rates. 

Q. Explain other items of competition. A. The price jot 
shiplap at our point in fir is $27; in northern pine $28.25. 
We have both, but are selling the fir largely because it is a 
little cheaper; but 10 cents a hundred pounds added to it 
would reverse the conditions. “What is said of the shiplap 
is also true of the 12-inch boards. 

. Then the common lumber comes in competition with 
the northern pine in your market? A. Yes. 

Q low ‘about the upper grades of fir lumber? Explain 
what that competition is. A. Well, that competition as to 
fir at least is largely with southern pine, because of the dif- 
ferent uses to which it is put. The southern pine people 
make a number of grades of flooring called edge grain, and 
the fir people also make a number of grades which. they eall 
by the same name; that is to say, it is quarter sawed, the 
grain stands on edge. The list price of fir flooring at our 
point is $37, and the price of the yellow pine is $38.25. 
The addition of the 10 cents a hundred pounds would of 
course to that extent put it out of the market. I have 
given the price for the best grades. It would apply pro- 
portionately to the lower grades in each of those. woods. 
That would also apply to ceiling and other items. 


Comparison With Southern Rates. 


Q. What is the yellow pine rate as compared with the 
Pacific coast rate? A. Our yellow pine rate is 30 cents. 
The old Pacific coast rate is 50 cents. Under the advance it 
will be 60 cents on fir and spruce, and on cedar lumber and 
comer shingles it would be 72 cents. It was 62 cents on 
cedar. 

Do you buy yellow pine lumber from the mills that 
produce the pine? A. Oh, exclusively, yes. 

. Will you compare the rate from a mill that you buy 
from, say in Louisiana, with the rate on Pacific coast fir, 
on the per ton mile basis, and see what the rate from the 
Pacific coast would be if it enjoyed the same rate per ton 
mile as the southern pine? e have bought some from 
the Amos Kent Lumber & Brick Company at Kentwond, La. 





I took that company’s rate because it was on the Illinois 
Centraly which is a continuous line to Omaha, Neb., and I 
found the distance. to be 1,217 miles; while the distance 
from Seattle to Omaha via Billings, as I figured it from 
the railroad time tables, is 1,962 miles. Now the rate on 
yellow pine into Omaha is 23 cents, and the rate on fir into 
Omaha before the advance, was 50. eents. If fir should re- 
ceive a one ge rate, as I figure it, it would be 37 
cents instead of 50. 

Q. Mr. Barry, what would be the advance in dollars, “ 
10 cents a hundred pounds on rough green lumber? A. 
would be $3.30. 

- Is much fir produced in British Columbia along the 
Canadian Pacific? A. All that country is as much a fir 
country as the country below the line. 

Q. What is the duty on that lumber into the United 
States? A. On rough lumber it is $2 a thousand feet. 

Q. Where is Port Arthur located? Point it out on the 

map? <A. It is right here on Lake Superior. 

Q. Now please explain if it would be feasible for lumber 
producers on the Canadian Pacific to ship their lumber into 
Port Arthur under the existing rate on the Canadian Pa- 
cific, which I understand has not been advanced, pay the $2 
duty and still get their lumber on what I will call tidewater 
on American soil, for less than the Pacific coast manufac- 
turer can get it there? <A. I suppose it would be entirely 
feasible to estabiish a big distributing yard ‘here at Port 
Arthur, and if that rate continues the lumber would be laid 
down there on a 40-cent rate, and when that lumber was sent 


-to the United States the tariff of $2 would have to be paid, 


but there would be over $1.30 left. 

Commissioner Prouty—What is the lake rate from Port 
Arthur to Chicago? A. That I am not familiar with, but 
it is on the lakes, and might reach Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Toledo or any of these lake ports. 

Commissioner Prouty-—The rate has been 50 cents to Chi- 
cago and 40 cents to ‘Port Arthur? A. res. 

Q. So that the lake rate must be at least 10 cents a hun- 
dred pounds? A. I understand that that 50-cent rate is all 
rail. Now at times there is a water shipment, and I take 
it for granted that when that water shipment does take 
place, there is a somewhat smaller rate to justify the re- 
handling of the stock, although I do not know. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Do you get any lumber from Can- 
ada? A. Yes, we ship a great many shingles from Canada. 
We have been shipping about half the shingles that we use 
from Canada for several years. 


Coast Versus Canadian Shingles. 


Commissioner Cockrell—Do they come from the Pacific 
coast? <A. Yes, the shingles that we buy are manufactured 
at sidings or slips just outside of New Westminster and 
Vancouver. 

Commissioner Prouty—What is duty 
A. Thirty cents a thousand. 

Commissioner Prouty—How much do a thousand shingles 
weigh? A. These shingles are all up to the estimated 
weight. That is to say, the thick shingles, the 5 to 2 
shingles, weigh 180 pounds to the thousand, and the 6 to 2 
shingles weigh 160 pounds to the thousand. They weigh up 
to the estimated weights. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Do you _ buy 
Washington, from the Pacific coast? A. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Is the price the same to you, put 
down in your city? A. The price put down in our city for 
a corresponding grade is, but we buy the Canadian shingles 
in preference for the better class ‘of trade, because more 
pains are taken in the manufacture of them, and they are 
bunched more closely, from 8 to 10 percent greater quantity 
of shingles is in each bunch, and while the price is prac- 
tically the same for both grades, that is for the best grade 
of Washington shingles and these Canadians, the fact that 
there is a greater covering capacity in the Canadian shingle 
induces us to buy it for the better trade. 

Mr. Abel—The stumpage is much cheaper in British Co- 
lumbia, is it not, or are you familiar with the stumpage 
conditions? A. Not now. When I traveled on the Pacific 
coast stumpage was cheaper, but I do not know now. 

Mr. Abel—You know that stumpage in British Columbia 
and on Vancouver island has been leased by the dominion 
government or by the British Columbia government on a 
basis of $100 a section annual rental, and the payment of 
50 cents stumpage. That is the fact, is it not? A. That 
was reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last June, I 
think. 

Mr. Abel—That 
many years? A. 
ence of the price 


the on shingles? 


any shingles from 
res. 





has been the prevailing condition for 
We supposed that the basis of the differ- 
in these shingles, the Canadian shingle 


béing cheaper at the mill, was on account of their using 
Chinese and Jap labor. . 
They use Chinese, Jap and Hindu labor exclusively, 


do they not? A. 
not tell you that. 
Q. Almost so? A. That is our 
reason for the shingles being cheaper. 
Q. And there are larger bodies of cedar timber upon Van- 
couver island and also upon the mainland, than in the state 
of Washington? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not true that in British Columbia clear cedar is 
used in the shingles and is not made into clear cedar lumber, 
and therefore that a better quality of cedar shingles is pro- 
duced there; whereas on the American side the clear cedar 
is manufactured into clear cedar lumber? ; 

Mr. Kerr—This question may expedite the taking of tes- 
timony, but, like other questions which have preceded it, it 
is ee. 

Abel—It is only for the purpose of saving time. 

a rl Clements—You had better guard against 
that as far as possible. 

Mr. Abel—Are you familiar with that? A. Yes, the mills 
from which we buy manufacture shingles only. There are 
other mills, however, combined lumber and shingle mills, 
but I do not know what their practice is. I suppose they 
make cedar lumber. 

. Do you know whether or not Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindu labor can be or is used on the American side in the 
manufacture of lumber and shingles and the like? A. I do 
not know about the possibility of it. I know that it has 
not been done. 

Mr. Abel—That is all. 

Commissioner Prouty-—How many carloads of lumber do 
you handle a year? <A. We handle an average of a car a 
day, about 300 carloads of lumber a year. 

Q. And you say about 125 carloads of that in the past 
have been Pacific coast lumber? A. O no; we do not 
handle that much. Ours is a retail yard. The dealers in 
the city handle that much. 


CONTINUATION OF RUNNING REPORT. 


The detailed report of the hearing of the Pacific 
coast lumber freight rate case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington ended in last 
week’s issue with the testimony of Mr. Bradford, of 
Omaha. The next witness was Charles 8. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., who testified that he had been engaged for 
about fifteen years in the lumber business; and that 
the company operated mills in southwestern Louisiana 
and southeastern Texas, three in number, and with a 
capacity of about 150,000,000 feet annually. The 
product was marketed in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 


Charles S. Keith Subpoenaed as a Witness. 


Q. Do you meet the Pacific coast fir in marketing your 
products? A. We meet it in Kansas. mpFeh rf, Hw Union 
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Pacific, and in Nebraska, Iowa and northern Missouri. 

. How is your competition with them in Iowa? A. 
My information is that we are practically out of business in 
Iowa on account of competition with Idaho and Pacific coast 
material. 

Q. How far west from Omaha can you go in Nebraska? 
A. We are practically confined to a line drawn from Omaha 
to Lincoln and south to the Kansas line and east to the 
Missouri river. 

Q. How about Kansas? A. My information in that 
connection is that while we reach rates from 28 to 30 
cents in northern Kansas on the Union Pacific and north 
of it, we are having a great deal of difficulty in disposing 
of common material on account of western competition on 
common stock, 

Q. What is the situation in regard to Colorado? A. We 
practically have had no business from Colorado now for 
seven years. Our total sales in Colorado last year amounted 
to sixteen cars. 

Q. Have you a statement showing the distribution of 
your products from 1897 to 1907? <A. I have. During 
1897 and 1898 we had one mill in operation and our 
capacity was 40,000,000 feet. During 1897 we sold in 
Nebraska fifty-seven cars, in Iowa eleven cars and in Kansas 
240 cars. During 1898 we sold in Nebraska 203 cars, in 
lowa forty-two cars, in Kansas 469 cars and in Colorado 
ten cars. In 1899, with a production of 100,000,000 feet, 
we sold in Nebraska 336 cars, in Iowa sixty-eight cars, in 
Kansas 816 cars, in Colorado 245 cars. In 1900 we sold in 
Kansas 766 cars, in Nebraska 277 cars, in Iowa 207 cars, 
in Colorado 119 cars. In 1901 we sold in Kansas 735 cars, 
in Nebraska 195 cars, in Iowa 318 cars, in Colorado 119 
cars. In 1902 we sold in Kansas 759 cars, in Nebraska 
seventy-nine cars, in Iowa 333 cars, in Colorado twenty- 
seven cars. In 1903, with a capacity of 160,000,000 feet, we 
sold in Kansas 795 cars, in Nebraska 125 cars, in lowa 
210 cars and in Colorado thirty-seven cars. In 1904 our 
shipments in Kansas were 1,392 cars, in Nebraska 541 cars, 
in Iowa 101 cars, in Colorado seventy-seven cars. In 
1905 the figures were: In Kansas 1,428 cars, in Nebraska 
417 cars, in Iowa fifty-three cars, in Colorado twenty-seven 
cars. In 1906, in Kansas 1,236 cars, in Nebraska 606 cars, 
in Iowa sixty-eight cars and in Colorado fifty-two cars. In 
1907, in Kansas 979 cars, in Nebraska 108 cars, in Iowa 
128 cars and in Colorado sixteen cars. The figures for 1907 
and all preceding years are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30. 








Counsel by cross questioning brought out the fact 
from the tables that the highest shipments to Colorado 
were in 1899, 245 cars, as against sixteen for 1907; 
the highest for Iowa, 333 cars in 1902, as against 128 
for 1907. 

Market Conditions in Yellow Pine. 


The witness also produced another exhibit showing 
in comparison of estimated weights on yellow pine 
with estimated weights on Pacific coast woods as 
shown by the Pacific coast price list. 


Q. What has been the market condition ‘in yellow pine 
for the last twelve months? <A. Market conditions were 
good up until about May. when we first began to see 
evidences of a weakening in the market. We were not mak- 
ing any particular efforts to sell at that time, but we found 
some of our competitors were asking much less than they 
had been asking. We were not in shape to go strongly 
after new business until along in June, at which time we 
found the market falling very rapidly and business has been 
materially less ever since. 

Q. Have you had any cancelations of orders? <A. A 
great many. The cancelations began in June. We had in 
that month cancelations for sixty-two cars, in July 122, in 
August 106, in September 173, in October 442, in November 
129. 


Q. From what districts did these cancelations come? 
A. From pretty generally everywhere. 

Q. What kind of timbers do you manufacture and how 
long? A. We do manufacture up to 40 and 45 feet. Our 
average length is not over 20 feet. 

Q. How is your competition with the western timbers? 
A. We have left the field to them for some time on heavy 
stock; car material, such as car sills and bridge timber, 
such as stringers, and the fact of the case is that we have 
not shipped that class of timber north of the Missouri river 
for nearly a year. Almost all of our trade is in Texas 
and the southwest and the export trade. . 

Q. How do you find it in the northwest? A. We do 
very little business now on Omaha rates on account of our 
rates being out of line as compared with Mississippi points. 

Q. You manufacture everything into lumber and down 
to what size? A. Down to eight inches and four feet long. 


Cross Examination by Mr. Teal. 


Q. How were your sales in 1907, generally speaking, up 
to June 1 as compared with 1906? <A. They were very 
satisfactory as compared with 1906, with the exception of 
one plant where we reduced our production 25,000,000 feet 
during the year. 

Q. During the time covered by your being in business 
you have constantly increased your output? A. Yes, up to 
this time. 

Q. And you have sold that constantly increasing pro- 
duction? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at advanced prices? A. Right along. 

Q. And the result of your business has been quite satis- 
factory? A. Yes, up to this time. 

Q. And you are on the west side of the Mississippi 
river? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And all of these roads connected with your mills— 
you have logging roads? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they have had tap line allowances, haven't they? 
A. It is customary in that country. 

Q. And you have it? <A. Certainly. 

Q. Did you participate in what is known as the yellow 
pine rate case, were you one of the plaintiffs when the 
2-cent rate advance was made? A. No, sir. 

Q. You are also large coal dealers? A. We are. 

Q. Along the line of the Burlington? <A. Yes, and 
several other lines. 

Q. And you are large sellers of coal to the railroads? 
A. Yes, sir. 

. And large sellers of lumber to them also? A. No, 
not very much. 

Q. Was a gentleman by the name of Perry a partner in 
this company? A. He was interested. 

Q. And he was the Perry who participated in the con- 
vention at Chicago on railroad matters and helped to 
organize the opposition conyention? A. He was at the 
socalled convention. 

And he was your partner? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And with your sympathy? A. Yes, sir. 

. Have you recently visited this territory you have 
been testifying about? A. I have been in Colorado within 
the last sixty days. 

Q. I think that you said you were testifying from 
reports? <A. I am testifying from reports received in my 
office daily. 


Competition Between Western and Eastern Woods. 


The witness was asked to submit a price list of 
September to the commission and inquired whether 
the price list or the selling prices was what was 
wanted. Mr. Teal stated that he would like to have 
in file copies of all price lists issued by his concern 
since January }, 1906, and on coming down to date. 


These were desired for comparison with the Pacific 
coast price lists which also Mr. Teal stated did not 
represent actual selling prices, but would’ be useful 
for comparison with the yellow pine price lists. 

In reply to questions by Mr. Teal as to the manner 
in which the competition between the western and 
eastern woods showed itself, the witness said: 


Two or three years ago we had up the question of what 
we were going to do to meet that competition. We felt that 
it was a very live question in the yellow pine district, but 
about that time the car shortage began to show up very 
strong and the matter was dropped. The competition has 
not been so bad since that time because neither of us have 
been pushed for business on account of having all the 
business that we could get cars to handle. 

Q. Is the competition to any extent because of the 
inherent qualities of the woods? A. My information from 
our sales department is, in the first place, that there is 
quite a tendency to use it on account of its qualities as to 
taking paint, and it lasts longer where it is exposed to the 
weather for outside work, and also on account of the grades 
in the Pacific coast stock. They grade their stocks a little 
higher. 

Q. Now don’t you think it is a good thing for the con- 
sumer to get better lumber at a lower price that lasts 
longer? A.-.Yes, but he ought to be willing to pay for it. 
There is no reason why he should come to our door and 
seek our customers. 

Q. But that door is several hundred miles away from 
you? A. And it is several hundred miles nearer to us than 
to the Pacific coast. 

Q. Then you think it is merely a scrap between two 
doors, do you? A. It is a question between two industries. 

Q. And you think that the consumer can take care of it? 
A. The consumer is used to those conditions. 

Q. Yes, and that extends to a good many lines other 
than lumber? It extended to steel on last Thursday. But 
that is a fact, that the consumer likes this lumber because 
it is better and lasts longer? A. Yes, that is as far as it is 
used for outside stuff is concerned. 


Cross Examination by Mr. Wimbish. 


Q. What effect on your trade would an advance of 5 
cents a hundred pounds into Nebraska and Missouri, or an 
advance of 10 cents into Colorado and Iowa have upon your 
business? A. I believe it would naturally tend to widening 
out of our products. 

Q. But I mean an advance in the rates on your products? 
A. If there was not a corresponding advance in the western 
rates it would have the effect of restricting our trade. 
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Q. What effect in Iowa would an advance have upon you 
that would amount to $2.80 a thousand feet, would it drive 
you out? A. Practically so. 

Q. What effect would it have upon your trade in Ne- 
braska? A. It would bring us down to the Missouri river. 

Q. Could you absorb an advance of $2.80? A. Not with 
our present cost of production and our present rates. If 
that condition applied we would simply have to cut our 
timber not so clean and waste our timber. 

Q. What kind of coast lumber do you meet in western 
Nebraska? A. Idaho and Pacific coast products, fir and 
western white pine. 

Q. Is it not special stuff, such as bridge joists and 
stringers? A. No, we have practically given them the 
bridge material business. I am referring to yard lumber 
principally. We do not care anything about bridge timbers. 
We have other business to take its place. 

Q. Do you meet much yard stock in the west? A. Quite 
a good deal, I think. It must-be coming in from that ter- 
ritory when our (rade is restricted .to south and east of 
Omaha. 

Q. Do you kn¢iw whether the lumber’comes from the 
Pacific coast or fim the Inland Empire? <A. I do not 
know. 

Q. You spoke something about your railroad operations 
out there; tell what it is. A. It is an incorporated line. 

Q. Does it operate trains on a regular schedule? A. It 
is not operating passenger trains, although we carry some 
passengers, but not in regular passenger equipment. We 
are not getting a sufficient amount of division to come any- 
where near paying operating expenses. We ‘have at one 
place 2 cents a hundred pounds; that is our maximum. It 
costs us to handle that service, six or eight cars a day, for 
a locomotive $25 to $30. 


Condition of Yellow Pine Business. 


W. E. Barns, of the St. Louis Lumberman, was 
called as the next witness, 

Q. You were subpenaed to produce some information 
about the yellow. pine manufacturing business in the south 
during the last six or eight months? Can you state with- 
out any unnecessary detail just what the condition is and 
what your source of information has been? A. I have per- 
haps twenty-five or thirty correspondents in the south and 
have been there myself a good deal and I have asked details 
from the manufacturers generally of yellow pine, cypress 
and hardwood as to the conditions. In the case of yellow 
pine my reports were from 400 mills. ° 

Q. Both sides of the Mississippi? A: Yes, sir. 

Q. What has been the extent of the curtailment and when 
did it begin? <A. I think the curtailment in the eastern ter- 
ritory, North Carolina and Virginia, began as early as last 
May. The falling off in- New, York began very early this 
year and this matter of curtailment was discussed at Nor- 
folk in May, and there was a general curtailment in May 


and June. In June we felt it in St. Louis, in Texas and 
Arkansas and Mississippi, and there was a general cessation 
of any night running. 

Q. What was the percentage of curtailment? A. In 
some districts it probably was not more than 50 percent and 
in other cases 60 and as high as 75 or 80. 

Q. Some of the mills are still running? A. A few of 
them, largely, however, because they have logs on the 
skids and are afraid that if they keep them they will 
spoil. 


Cross Examination by Mr. Wimbish. 


Q. Your paper is devoted especially to the yellow pine 
interests, is it not? Yellow pine, cypress and hardwoods. 

Q. But primarily southern pine? <A. Yes, sir; but we 
have correspondents on the Pacific coast also. 

Q. But I am speaking of the relation of your paper to 
the interests which it particularly represents. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know, Mr. Barns, what would be a fair aver-- 
age of the standing timber per acre in Georgia and Florida, 
how many thousand feet? A. In Georgia virgin timber 
might run 8,000 to 10,000 feet to the acre. 

Q. Where did you get that information? A. From vya- 
rious calls and talks with the Georgia millmen. 

Q. Do you know the percentage of virgin pine left in 
that district, Georgia, Florida and Alabama? A. There is 
not a great deal of virgin pine left in Georgia; there is 
considerable in Alabama. 

Q. Do you know what is the average cut of the average 
timber land now, for the present year, for the preceding 
year? A. In Florida the pine is very small and would run 
not more than 3,500 or 4,000 feet. 

Q. A mill, then, that has a meager supply would shut 
down before a mill with a full supply of timber? A. No, I 
think the man with a meager supply would have to run: 
it is the larger mills that are able to hold their stumpage. 

Q. What effect on the yellow pine market would an ad- 
vance of $2 on Pacific fir have in what we might call dis- 
puted territory? A. That would be a matter of opinion; 
I am not a practical lumberman, in the sense of dealing in 
the woods. » 





Pacific Coast Lumber Rates. 


Howard Elliott was called as the next witness and 
testified as follows: 


Q. You are president of the Northern Pacifie railroad? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you held that position? <A. Since 
October 21, 1903. 

Q. Before this advance in rates was decided upon what 
consideration did you give this matter and what reason 
affected your judgment on this subject? A. One of the 
first questions that was presented to my attention after I 
became president of the Northern Pacific was the subject 
of the lumber rates from the Puget sound country to the 
east. I attended a meeting in Tacoma, I think in November, 
1903, at which a number of the gentlemen were present and, 
as I recollect, many of them urged a reduction in the then 
existing rates. A few, however, at that time stated that 
they did not want a reduction, but wanted increased facili 
ties. I then began to make inquiries as to the rates, and 
it seemed to me that this rate was abnormally low com- 
pared with rates with which I had been familiar in other 
parts of the country. For several years I have been think 
ing about this lumber rate and some of the conditions that 
led me to think our company was justified in making an 
advance. The past history of the rate, I think, has been 
touched upon more or less here, and it was put in, as I 
understand it, fourteen or fifteen years ago at a time when 
for cars on the Pacific coast we were not getting any 
eastern loads. It was especially desired to load those cars 
back. It was also. believed that it was a_ wise 
move for the railroad company to do what it 
could to help develop business along its line and particularly 
western lumber, which at that time could not reach certain 
eastern markets without some lower rates. In the judg- 
ments of those then in charge of the railroads they made 
what is known as the 40-cent rate. One reason was to help 
develop a great industry and incidentally to help get cars 
for the east. At that time and up to seven or eight years 
ago the Northern Pacific was not taxed beyond its reason- 
able capacity and was perhaps justified in taking on what 
was called extra business at rates far below the average 
and using the facilities of the road that otherwise might 
have lain idle. In the last two or three years these condi- 
tions have very radically changed. The capacity of the read 
has been overtaxed so that the lumber business can not in 
any sense be called extra business that the company would 
be justified in taking at an abnormally low figure. I think 
it is pretty evident that the western lumber business can no 
longer be called an infant industry; that it seems to be an 
extremely large and healthy child. 

Another question that has come up to a very marked 
degree in the last three years, more particularly in the last 
eighteen months, is that the general cost of conducting a 
railroad business in the United States, and in the northwest 
particularly, has shown very marked increases. The north- 
west is a comparative!y new country and has been growing 
very rapidly. The lumber business has grown rapidly and 
many classes of business have grown rapidly, and the sim- 
plicity with which the business on the Northern Pacific was 
done even five years ago was much greater than now. The 
conditions surrounding the operations of our railroads are 
today more approaching the complications in the more 
thickly populated states, so that operating expenses have 
gone up very materially in the last two years and from 
the nature of things this is to be expected as the northwest 
becomes more thickly settled and the demand for better 
facilities increases, and these costs have increased very 
largely. 

Another thing is that all over the country the whole 
subject of adjustment of rates is receiving extremely close 
scrutiny. It is very desirable that it should, but this 
investigation of rates is going on all over the country and 
many rates are being readjusted either by voluntary act of 
the railroads in some cases, or by legislation in some others, 
or by just such proceedings perhaps as these before the 
commission. Where rates have been too high it is of course 
just and reasonable that they should be reduced. Where 
they are too low it is equally just and reasonable that they 
should be advanced. We claim that for some time past this 
lumber rate has been an unreasonably low rate and an 
unjust rate. In order to cater to the business handled we 
have tried to the best of our ability. We have had to fail 
in taking care of the growing business in other parts of the 
country and from other commodities. 

Now, this great increase in business, and particularly in 
the lumber business, has forced the railroad companies, in 
an earnest effort to look after it, to make very large invest- 
ments. in their property. Our company has spent in the 
last five years for equipment and addition to its tracks and 
matters of that sort approximately $75,000,000, in order to 
increase our ability to produce the required amount of 
transportation demanded by the country through which the 
road lies. That sum of money has been spent all along the 
line, but a very large part of it has been spent at points 
west of Billings, Mont., and a very large part of it was 
influenced by the idea of trying to provide additional facili- 
ties to help handle the products of the country of which 
lumber is one of the most important. Now, some return 
must be obtained; some consideration must be given to 
these very large investments, so that in a general way it 
seems to me—has seemed to me—we were justified and are 
justified in advancing these rates; first, because commercial 
conditions when the rates were originally made have entirely 
changed ; second, because it is no longer what we might call 
extra business to be taken at very low rates; third, we 
have been obliged to spend this large sum of money to try 
to keep pace with the business; fourth, there is a general 
readjustment of rates going on all over the country and 
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where rates are too low they should be advanced as they 
are being reduced where they are too high. 

In a general way that would cover some of the reasons 
that have led me to think the company was justified in 
making some advance. My present opinion is that in the 
last eighteen to twenty-four months we have not got a new 
dollar for an old one on the lumber business from the 
Pacifie coast. 

The witness then offered a chart which had been pre- 
pared by his engineer showing the comparative cost of 
moving business over the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern from Puget sound to Minnesota Transfer with 
cost of moving traffic on the Illinois Central from 
MeComb City, Miss., to Chicago. Im explaining this 
chart the witness said: 


Now, there is no way that we can make an actual 
mathematical computation of the cost of doing business on 
the Illinois Central and the Northern Pacific; but there is a 
mathematical method of determining the resistance that 
must be overcome in moving business over a given line and 
given grade. We will assume that our men who operate 
the Northern Pacific are as good as the Illinois Central ; that 
the cost of labor is the same and that all these elements 
are the same on the two roads. As a matter of fact we are 
convinced that they are against the Northern lines. 

Now, the Illinois Central in 825 miles has 176 miles level, 
172 miles of 4-10 grade, 14 feet to the mile; 278 miles of 
5-10 grade, 16 feet to the mile; 78 miles of 22 feet to the 
mile, and 120 miles of 1 percent grade. It is a well known 
fact that the resistance that must be overcome in order to 
move a ton on level road is six pounds. It is also well 
known that the resistance necessary to move one ton on a 
one percent grade is twenty pounds, plus the six pounds 
wheel friction of a level grade, or a total of twenty-six 
pounds, and that to move up a % percent grade it requires 
ten pounds, plus the original six pounds wheel friction, or 
— pounds, and so on similar proportion for the other 
grades. 


The witness further explained that in order to caleu- 
late the resistance to be overcome in moving a ton over 
the entire 825 miles of the line, the grade is first all 
calculated into all percent grade, giving the equivalent 
miles of 1 percent grade to which it is equal. This cal- 
culation shows that the 825 miles of the Illinois Central 
line are equal to 491 miles of 1 percent grade. 

Commissioner Prouty—You mean that the cost of opera- 
tion would be the same as the cost of moving that same ton 
over 491 miles of 1 percent grade? <A. That is it exactly. 

The witness went on to state that of the 1,909 miles 
from Tacoma to St. Paul 341 miles were 25-100 percent 
grades, 662 miles 4-10 percent, 127 miles 5-10 percent, 
125 miles 8-10 percent and 654 miles 1 percent, and that 
the 1,909 miles of track were equivalent to 1,338 miles 
of 1 percent grade. 

The witness further explained that of the extra mile- 
age thus figured only 4914, percent was taken. The 
Northern Pacific also had ninety-nine miles of what is 


known as helper mileage, where an extra engine has to 
be put on, and‘of this ninety-nine miles 78.76 miles are 
taken as mileage at 1 percent, scaling this also down by 
a certain fixed percentage. On the Great Northern the 
equivalent helper distance is thirty-seven miles. 

The witness then figured on the resistance overcome 
in the difference of elevation between terminals. The 
difference on the Illinois Central is 3,245 feet and from 
St. Paul to Minnesota Transfer the elevation is 12,457 
feet. This additional resistance is calculated and added 
to the previous formula. 


Commissioner Prouty—Would not that be taken care of 
on your 1 percent grade? 


The witness did not exactly catch the import of this 
question, but went on with his explanation, the final 
conclusion of which was that it cost 129 and 131 percent 
more per train mile to move traffic on the northern roads 
than it did on the Illinois Central. 


Commissioner Prouty—Then you mean that it cost 131 
percent more to move traffic over your road? A. Yes, if 
you assume that we have like efficiency of equipment of coal 
and like weather conditions. We mean that it costs 131 
percent more per mile on our road than on the Illinois 
Central to overcome resistance. On the Great Northern it 
would be 129 percent and on the Northern Pacific 131 
percent. We have four months of very severe weather 
which the Illinois Central does not have, but that is some- 
thing we can not make any figures about. 

Another important question in considering cost is the 
capacity or lack of capacity. If the road is overtaxed you 
can not get as rapid a movement of the cars and that 
should be taken into account. Now, it is evident that on the 
mountain grades it takes more trains to move a given 
volume of business even with the helper engines. It is not 
unfair to say that these conditions are unfavorable to the 
northern roads, so that an arithmetical demonstration’ of 
the relative amount of,resistance to be overcome is rela- 
tively unfair to the northern roads. In addition it should 
be borne in mind that a great deal of the lumber that the 
Northern Pacific handles—or tries to handle—does not 
originate at Tacoma. We have to go back fifty or eighty 
or ninety or 120 miles on other roads and gather it up 
and bring it in. I have simply made this calculation of 
Tacoma as our initial point. 

Commissioner Prouty—What is the greatest grade on the 
Northern Pacific? A. One hundred and sixteen feet to the 
mile, 2 2-10 percent; the same thing on the Great Northern. 

Q. What is the highest elevation? A. Five thousand 
five hundred and sixty-five feet. The highest elevation on 
the Great Northern is 5,202 feet. 


The railroad counsel called the witness’ attention to 
the fact that he had not specifically answered Mr. 
Prouty’s question regarding the extra calculation for 
elevation. The witness here explained that the first 
calculation assumed that the two terminals were on the 
same level and that the 1 percent grade to which the 


figures were reduced did not mean a progressive lift. 


Up Grade Costs More, but Down Grade Doesn’t Cost Less. 


Commissioner Prouty—Is there any compensation in the 
down grade? A. Very little, I doubt if any, unless in fuel 
consumption. You have the same wheel friction; you have 
the same train crew, the same equipment, but you do save a 
little fuel, except on steep grades where you have to pump 
air all the time, and the fuel is a small percent of train 
cost, an almost negligible quantity. It is offset in our case 
by the fact that on steep down grades we have to use 
brakes and also while we figure on two upper engines, in 
our districts we often use three engines to a train. 


Commissioner Prouty at this point discovered that the 
up grades given for the northern roads totalled up the 
total miles of distance and wanted to know what became 
of down grades in this computation and suggested that 
no mileage of level grade was included. The witness 
replied to this inquiry (after it had been repeated in 
several forms before he fully comprehended it) as fol- 
lows: 


A. For instance, we will come in, we will say, between 
Billings and Livingston, theoretically down hill. Ags a mat- 
ter of fact there are little humps all the way, some of them 
3-10 percent up grade; and when we start to load the 
train at Billings for Livingston it is loaded so it can go 
over the maximum grade in that run. So we call that grade 
division all 3-10 percent grade. 

Commissioner Prouty—So that you determine it by sep- 
arate engine divisions? A. Yes, we have to take that train 
from Billings to Livingston. 

. For instance, you take the Union Pacific on a stretch 
that is practically down hill, I suppose that there are some 
few up grade places, but inasmuch as the train haul is down 
hill most of the way it would hardly seem fair to charge 
that all as an up grade? A. I say that you do not save 
anything on that down haul except a little coal. 

. You say the resistance on the level is six pounds to 
a ton? A. Yes, wheel friction. 

. That is on the theory that it costs more to run up 
hill than down hill? You take a division 100 miles long 
down hill with the exception of one mile of 3-10 percent up 
hill grade and you recommend all as 3-10 percent grade? 
Does it actually cost you on any theory as much to move 
that train that distance as though it were all 3-10 percent 
up grade? A. It is as near fair as you can get. Another 
thing that we have not taken into account is that of curve 
resistance on the northern roads. While I am not familiar 
with the Illinvis Central I know in a general way that the 
line is a pretty straight line. 


The witness further stated that this chart had been 
prepared and calculated after a formula from a book 
by a Mr. Langdon on railroad technics and referred to 
pages 602 and 1671 of that book for the data used in 
the calculations. 

This ended the direct examination of Mr. Elliott and 
his eross examination by counsel for the lumbermen will 
be given in next week’s issue. 





LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Pacific Coast Lumbermen Face New Transportation Trouble—Wholesalers’ Trustees Meet—Mississippi and Louisiana Dealers Defend Charges. 


PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURERS AND GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILROAD TROUBLES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 28.—A serious situation has 
arisen here and in other parts of the state where section 
foremen in the employ of the Great Northern railway 
are delivering notices to many of the mills now closed 
that unless shipping is begun immediately on Monday 
morning or soon thereafter the section crews will begin 
tearing up the mill sidings. Such a notice was delivered 
to the foreman of the C. H. Nichols Lumber Company’s 
mill at Milltown, and numerous other complaints are 
being wired here today. 

Acting Secretary Robert C. Allen, of the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has been unable to 
locate any official order from the railroad company to 
this effect, and in the absence of such no action has been 
taken by the association to the present time. However, 
it will be discussed at the regular monthly meeting this 
afternoon. 

Attorney Austin E. Griffith, of the association’s coun- 
sel, has been looking up the law and has about decided 
as soon as there is a basis for any action to apply 
directly to’ the United States court for an injunction. 
This, it is believed, is preferable to presenting the mat- 
ter to the state railroad commission, whose jurisdiction 
in interstate business is questioned in the courts. 

The orders delivered by the section men are declared 
to come from headquarters. If this is true a lively 
time is promised. Many millmen, rather than see their 
tracks torn up on a coercive policy by the railroad, are 
willing to place an armed guard along these switches, 
and in this state there are plenty of men of the proper 
material to form such a posse. 

That the mills are not at present using the spurs is 
true. This, however, is due solely to the fact that since 
the railroads advanced the eastbound rates business has 
ceased, with the exception of an occasional order. These 
straggling demands are the only life of trade at the 
present time, and when it is possible to ship a car the 
business as well as the tracks are needed. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ TRUSTEES. 

New York, Dec. 31.—President J. M. Hastings, of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
issued a call for a meeting of the board of trustees of 
that association to meet Thursday, January 9. The 
January meeting of the trustees is usually of the utmost 
importance and nearly every one of the twenty-one trus- 
tees has signified his intention of being present. The 
chairmen of all standing and special committees will 
have reports submitted covering their work since March 
1 and the general work in connection with the associa- 
tion, its bureau of information, collection department 
and transportation bureau will have careful considera- 
tion. At this meeting the board will undoubtedly desig- 
nate the place of holding the next annual meeting of 


the association, which occurs the first Wednesday and 
Thursday of March. Preceding the trustees’ meeting 
the executive committee will meet and have a report to 
submit to the trustees. 





CONCATENATION IN CONJUNCTION WITH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF UNION LUMBER DEALERS. 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Dec. 30.— Arrangements are being 
made for a concatenation of the order of Hoo-Hoo, to be 
held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Union 
Association of Lumber Dealers, at the Southern hotel in 
January. The concatenation will likely be held on the 
second day of the meeting and will consist of the initia- 
tion of a large class of candidates, followed by a banquet. 
A number of national officers will be present. 





TEXAS MANUFACTURERS PREPARE OFFICIAL 
SLATE. 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 30.— At the last meeting of the 
Texas Lumber Manufacturing Association, held-in Beau- 
mont November 30, a committee was appointed to issue 
a call for-a general meeting to be held, if possible, 
January 4, in this city, and to prepare a slate of officials 
with the exception of president, including a full body 
of directors. That committee was also to arouse the 
lumbermen for the next meeting and issue a call there- 
for. The committee met in Houston in the offices of the 
Continental Lumber & Tie Company, December 21, and 
the following circular issued at that time to members 
of the association will fully explain the work the com- 
mittee has accomplished: 

Your committee met in session at Houston, Tex., the 21st 
day of December, 1907, and for the purpose of submitting 
its final report respectfully requests that you be present at 


a general meeting to be held at the office of the Southwest 
ci Review at 9 a. m. February 8, 1908, in Houston, 


‘ex. 

The committee determined upon the nomination of a com- 
plete official slate with the exception of president. The 
committee has decided that it is best to leave the selection 
of a president to the viva voce of the general meeting. The 
balance of the slate recommended is as follows: 


Officers. 


First Vice President—W. W. Cameron, Waco. 
Second Vice President—J. F. Keith, Beaumont. 
Third Vice President—J. M. West, Houston. 
Fourth Vice President—W. 'T. Whiteman, Caro. 
Fifth Vice President—J. A. Kelly, Manning. 
Secretary—W. L. Goodnow, St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer—A. W. Miller, Galveston. 


Directors. 


A. E. Sternenberg, Olive. 


J. W. Link, Cranes: 
aco. T. L. L. Temple, Diboll. 


W. W. Cameron, 


J. F.. Keith, Beaumont. Mr. Kelly, president Garrison- 
B. S. Woodhead, Beaumont. Norton Lumber Company, 
J. P. Carter, Houston. Pineland. 
W. H. Norris, Houston. R. W. Wier, Houston. 

The chairman of the committee delegated Messrs. Miller, 


fe ggg and Davidson to complete negotiations for a sec- 
retary. 
J. W. Linx, Chairman. 
J. F. Kiera. 
A. W. MILLER. 


W. W. Cameron. 
W. T. WHITEMAN. 


WASHINGTON SHINGLE MEN MEET. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 28.—The Shingle Mills Bureau 
held a meeting in its offices in the Alaska building this 
afternoon at which there was a good attendance. The 
only business transacted was the consideration of new 
grading rules. <A draft of these was submitted and 
will be considered by the board of trustees to be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the bureau in Tacoma 
the latter part of February. After the rules have been 
finally agreed upon a copy will be sent to each of the 
eastern associations, with the view to having a uniform 
set of grading rules adopted throughout the United 
States. R. W. Douglas was elected a delegate to attend 
eastern association meetings and he will probably start 
east the first week in January. 





MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION DEFENDS EXIST- 
ENCE. 


The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Missis- 
sippi & Louisiana last week filed its answer in the 
injunction proceedings brought against the Grenada 
Lumber Company et al. in the office of the clerk of 
the chancery court at Jackson. It is now stated that 
the case probably will be argued about the middle 
of January and some testimony will be taken. In the 
answer it is admitted that the persons, copartnerships 
and corporations named as defendants in the bill of 
complaint are engaged in the business of selling lum- 
ber, lumber products and sash, doors and blinds at re- 
tail; that they maintain yards and carry stocks of 
lumber and such other commodities for the purpose of 
retailing them; that each of them is a competitor in 
business with the others and is engaged in marketing 
his commodities in competition with each and all of 
the others; that each of the defendants has been en- 
gaged in such business for legitimate and necessary 
ends and that there is, therefore, ample justification 
for the existence of the association for the reason 
that it was formed for the purpose of conserving and 
advancing such legitimate interests and not with any 
intent to injure competitors or others. 

It is further admitted that about March 14, 1906, 
the defendants entered into an association called the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, the objects of which are set forth in its 
articles of agreement. They deny that their agree- 
ment and constitution are in any way contrary to the 
laws of Mississippi or that their action in adopting 
and carrying out such articles of agreement violates 
the general laws or the laws relating to trusts and 
combines, and they further deny that their constitution 
constitutes an agreement in restraint of trade or an 
unlawful monopoly. 

It is admitted that competition is beneficial to the 
public at large and that, therefore, the public has the 
right to demand it, but on the other hand it is claimed 
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that those who are engaged in trade have the right to 
a reasonable return for their time, labor and capital 
and that they should not be oppressed by unfair aud 
unreasonable competition. 

The point is made that the defendants as retailers 
should not be compelled to encounter competition from 
the wholesalers and manufacturers of whom they buy 
their stock; that when such wholesale dealers enter 
the retail trade it is not fair and just competition. It 
is stated that there are 2,400 wholesale dealers and 
manufacturers of lumber and lumber products in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana and among these there are far 
more than enough who do not do a retail business to 
supply the needs of the defendants, and that such 
wholesalers refuse to sell lumber or lumber products 
at retail as a matter of good business policy and not 
because of any action on the part of the association 
of which the defendants are members. The members 
of the association have not objected to manufacturers 
and wholesalers having retail yards and doing a retail 
trade at their mills, but it is required of such whole- 
salers and manufacturers that they shall observe the 
ethics of the trade as a condition to obtaining the 
business of the defendants. That the purpose of the 
association is to prevent or destroy competition be- 
tween retailers and wholesalers is denied and it is 
urged that the actual purpose of the association is to 
promote and foster trade and the legitimate interests 
of its members. 

Out of 257 retail dealers in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana the membership of the association numbers only 
seventy-seven, constituting a small minority of the re- 
tail dealers in such territory, and, therefore, there can 
be no stifling of competition by the defendants. 

The answer then sets up that the existence of the 
association has been known to the legislature and that 
on a previous occasion when the legislature had in- 
structed the attorney general to prosecute the asso- 
ciation and its members for violation of the laws re- 
lating to trusts and combines the association adopted 
the constitution or articles of agreement under which 
it now operates and sent a copy of them to the investi- 
gating committee of the legislature as an evidence ot 
the good faith of the association, in consideration of 
which the upper house of the legislature passed a res- 
olution declaring that it would not consider the articles 
of association to be a violation of the law, which 
resolution was sent to the lower house and referred to 
committee on corporations, but was never finally acted 
upon. 

Pit is further claimed that if the legislature intended 
to deprive the defendants of the right to make and 
maintain their association when it passed the trusts 
and combines act of 1906, said act and the pro- 
visions thereof are unconstitutional and void in viola- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States in that they deprive the defend- 
ants of their property without due process of law and 
deny the defendants the equal protection of the law. 


ANTITRUST LITIGATION IN THE SOUTH. 


New ORLEANS, La., Dec. 31.—Attorney General 
Fletcher, of Mississippi, apparently attaches little im- 
portance to the attack upon the state antitrust laws 
made in the answer filed by the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Mississippi & Louisiana to his injunction 
proceeding. It is hinted, however, that this particular 
point was not anticipated, as it was supposed that the 
association merely desired to establish the validity and 
conformity of its constitutional provisions to the state 
law. The attempt to invoke the fourteenth amendment 
will be vigorously resisted by the attorneys for the 
prosecution and the battle will doubtless be a notable 
one. Advices from Jackson, Miss., state that the case 
will probably be argued before Chancellor Lyell early in 
January. 


ANNUAL OF NORTHWESTERN RETAILERS. 


Formal notice of the eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, with which 
is affiliated the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Associa- 
tion, has been issued by Secretary W. G. Hollis. The 
place of meeting is designated as the Public Assembly 
hall in the court house, Minneapolis, Minn., and the 
dates, as previously announced, are January 14, 15 and 
16 inclusive. Detailed program will be ready on the 
opening day and, the notice states, ‘‘as usual we will 
have something interesting to offer. All sessions of the 
meeting will be open.’’ For this event no reduced rail- 
road rates are offered, as the 2-cent fare legislation in 
the Western Passenger Association renders this unneces- 
sary, and under the new list the regular fare is prac- 
tically the same as the extursion rates formerly 
amounted to. 

The circular lays special stress upon the importance 
of securing badges on presentation of credentials; regis- 
tration will be made in room 1 on the ground floor of 
the Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, which is the head- 
quarters of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ ex- 
hibit. ° 

As secretary of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance As- 
sociation Mr. Hollis sends out formal notice of the four- 
teenth annual meeting of that organization, to be held 
also in the court house at Minneapolis July 16, ‘‘ follow- 
ing the closing of the sessions of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association’s annual meeting, at 11 a. m., on 
that date.’’ This meeting all lumbermen interested, 
whether policy holders or not, are cordially invited to 
attend. 


PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS TO OPEN NEW 
OFFICES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 28.—The Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association held a meeting here this afternoon at 
which thirty-five members out of a total of fifty-one 
were present. It was decided to open an office in this 
city in addition to the transfer office and install a regu- 
lar agent. No selection to fill the place has yet been 
made. 








SOUTHERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Secretary W. E. Wailes, of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Alabama, Tennessee & Georgia, has 
distributed to members and others interested a formal 
notice of the fourth annual mecting of that organization. 
The date specified is January 14, and headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Hillman, Birmingham, Ala. A special 
invitation is extended to all eligible to membership 
within the jurisdiction of the organization. The meet- 
ing will be called to order at 10 a. m. in the city hall 
building and will be followed by a Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion at night. 





WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. . 


Formal call has been issued for the annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
The time and place are given respectively as February 
18, 19 and 20 and Milwaukee, Wis. The convention’s 
proceedings will be held in the Hotel Pfister. While 
further details have not been formulated at this time, 
it is understood*that the coming convention of the Wis- 
consin retail lumber dealers will handle matters of excep- 
tional importance and a record breaking attendance is 
expected. 





SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN MEET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 31.—The seventeenth an- 
nual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen’s Association was held Saturday after- 
noon, December 28, in this city. President C. E. Shep- 
pard presided. The minutes of the last annual meeting 
were read and approved. Treasurer T. M. Partridge pre- 
sented a report showing $86.99 in the treasury. On mo- 
tion the dues for 1908 were passed. The following were 
elected to membership: 


A. R. Priest, B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, Coeur d'Alene, 
Ida. 

A. J. Lockman, White River Lumber Company, Enum- 
claw, Wash. 

I. Torgerson, Crookston Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 


The following resolutions were then presented and 
adopted : 


WHEREAS, Harry V. Scott, a member of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association, has 
engaged in a line of trade the character of which violates 
the recognized ethics of honorable business and is treason 
able to this organization, and which is a menace to the 
trade of the retail lumbermen of the country and to the 
vocations of the members of this association ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, 'That he be expelled from membership in the 
Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation; and be it further 

Resolwed, That the secretary be instructed to notify him 
of this action and the reasons therefor, and the lumber 
press be requested to publish these resolutions. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—M. R. Moulton, Crookston Lumber Company. 

Vice president—H. F. Bonham, Curtis & Yale Company. 

Treasurer—T. M. Partridge, T. M. Partridge Lumber 
Company. 

Secretary—J. IF. Hayden. 

Executive committee—A. W. King, King & Jones, Minne- 
apolis; W. W. Vawter, Port Blakeley Mill Company. 





PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT OF YELLOW PINE IN NOVEMBER. 


Distribution Apparently About Normal —Shipments One-Fourth Less Than Those of the Former November—Other Phases of the Month’s Business. 


During 1906 reports from an average of 269 mills 
were secured by the Yellow Pine Clearing House. 
Prorating the quantities of lumber cut and shipped 
among the mills the report shows.monthly average 
shipments to have been 1,066,807 feet and the average 
cut to have been 1,143,520 feet. The average monthly 
cut and shipments for 1904 and 1905 were considerably 
larger but reports were secured from fewer mills and 
this in part is responsible for the higher average. If 
the business for 1906 be accepted as representative of 
a normal trade then the November, 1907, business of 
320 mills was far from being as much at a standstill 
as some have imagined. The average shipments for 
November, 1907, were 789,123 feet, while the average 
for November, 1906, was only 732,892 feet. Of, course 
there was a big difference in price at which the stock 
moved, as last year lumber shipments were light be- 
cause of the inability of the railroads to furnish equip- 
ment. Contrasting the November, 1907, shipments 


with the average of all the months of 1906 shows ship- 
ments to have been 277,679 feet, or 26 percent below 
normal. 

The production during November, 1907, at 320. mills 
averaged 809,148 feet at each. The average monthly 
production during 1906 was 1,143,520 feet, showing 
the November, 1907, output to have been curtailed at 
each plant 334,372 feet, or 29 percent. While the No- 
vember, 1907, shipments were in excess of the quanti- 
ties moved in November and December, 1906, the av- 
erage November cut was the lowest recorded within 
the last four years. The nearest approach was in Feb- 
ruary, 1905, when the average at 213 mills was only 
838,427 feet. In June, 1906, the average output at 
each plant was 857,838 feet. 

The total cut for November, 1907, was 258,927,458 
feet while the same mills report shipments aggregating 
252,519,551 feet, showing an increase in stocks at 320 
mills of 6,407,907 feet. In other-words, the mills dur- 


ing November, 1907, shipped out practically as much 
lumber as they produced. 

The detailed statement showing the destinations of 
shipments does not develop any startling phase of the 
trade. Comparing the business of 320 mills in No- 
vember, 1907, with that of 364 mills in November, 
1906, reveals what might be termed a spotted condi- 
tion of affairs. For November, 1907, shipments to the 
New England states showed a slight increase, heavy 
decreases to New York and Pennsylvania, a gain to 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and losses in Mis- 
souri and Texas, particularly the last, where the total 
for 1907 was approximately 19,000,000 feet as com- 
pared with over 41,000,000 feet in 1906. The export 
trade was a trifle heavier and shipments to Mexico 
are reported to have been nearly four times as great 
as in November, 1906. 

The report of the Yellow Pine Clearing House in 
full is given: 


REPORT OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR NOVEMBER, 1907. 
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106 mills reported average cut for November of 180,244,716 feet. 





Actual cut, 120,493,700 feet. Cut below average, 59,751,016 feet. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley on Temper and Tact in Yard Management—Relations of Items of Expense—Deductions From Urban Building Statistics— 
Tips to Dealers in Coal—Prosperity in Pleasing the Customer. 


THE GENERAL LINE YARD MANAGER. 


I have admiration for the business ability of the 
proficient line yard manager, a remark that implies 
that, as I look at it, there are those who are not 
proficient. I have one in mind who goes through life 
with a chip or his shoulder. He talks as if his com- 
pany was a little tin god on wheels, and because of its 
money and prominence all competitors should take off 
their hats and bow low to him. This man is not 
proficient by as far as a 12-inch gun will shoot. 

To be successful the line yard manager should 
have more eyes than the octopus has arms. His judg- 
ment can’t be much out of plumb. He must know 
human nature and how best to deal with it. If he 
permits his temper to throw him off his balance he is 
a goner. About a year ago the manager for a line of 
twenty yards, or thereabouts, and I stopped at the 
same hotel one night. He bad visited one of his towns 
in which a little trouble had been brewing. As a 
competitor in the town there was an independent 
dealer and a matter had come up that had set the 
blood in the veins of both this dealer and the local 
line yard manager traveling faster than normal, and 
the general manager had been there to smooth things 
out. ‘‘They were pretty hot,’’ said he, ‘‘but I guess 
it will blow over after a little. The fact was, they 
were both wrong, and I think I led them to see it.’’ 

I smoked in silence for a few minutes, thinking 
what a wise fellow this young man was. Most of us 
could study that remark of his and profit by it. Some 
of us don’t wait for things to blow over, notwithstand- 
ing that if we only give them a chance they will do so. 
Even a cyclone or tornado, with all its destructiveness, 
blows over after a little. Physically we may be off 
our feed and feel that the bed would be a more com- 
fortable place than our office chair, but the first we 
know the condition has blown over and we are our- 
selves again. A scandal may be an upheaval in a 
community, but soon it blows over. There are some 
things that can’t be rushed. They have their time 
of growth and then they have their time to die. There 
is a song that says something about waiting till the 
clouds roll by. We may be as mad as hops today, 
but if we give ourselves half a chance the clouds. will 
roll by and we feel what fools we made of ourselves. 

Too many of us when something goes wrong jump up 
and it’s biff! bang! An instance of this kind came to 
my notice. Before it was illegal to agree on prices— 
in other words, illegal for dealers so to conduet their 


business that there was a fair profit in it—there was - 


a combination in a two yard town. One morning a 
farmer drove up and asked one of the dealers the price 
of a certain grade of shingles. ‘‘Three and a half,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘You are too steep. Smith’s selling 
them for $3.40,’’ said the farmer. ‘‘Did he tell you 
so?’’? was asked. ‘‘That’s what he did,’’ said the 
farmer. ‘‘Then mine goes for $3.25,’’ said the dealer. 
He was provoked when he said that. If he felt angry 
he should have gone out and walked twice around his 
160-foot shed before he opened his mouth. By that 
time very likely he would have decided that the man 
to talk with was his competitor, and he might have 
diseovered that there was a little of old Ananias 
wrapped up in the hide of the farmer. 

As*a general proposition it is better for competitors 
to- settle their ruetions with one another than with 
their customers. Bless us, our customers are so glad 
to see us jump on to one another and pull hair that 
they will spring into the air and crack their heels 
together. It’s meat for them. A contractor told me 
that owing to a local rumpus in trade he saved $280 
on the building of a house. Wasn’t that meat for 
him? It was good, fat steer steak. Every time we 
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let our angry passions rise we are very liable to run a 
knife right between our own ribs. 


Some Managerial Qualifications. 


This young manager was a peacemaker, which is a 
most important quality in a line yard manager. He 
was a profit maker, too, which is another important 
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element in the makeup of a man in that position. 
Suppose—notwithstanding it is not supposable unless 
richer relatives of mine should die than I know any- 
thing about now—that I had $100,000 -and wanted to 
establish a small line of yards. With that amount in 
cash, and in the further consideration that none of my 
bad deeds had come to light to destroy my eredit, I 
might put in ten yards. Instead of giving personal 
attention to the business I might want to ride 
around in an automobile, and so a man _ is 
hired to take charge of the yards. It is only a 
small line, but that man has something to do, provided 
he does his work right. He must be a good buyer, 
and the better prophet he is in reading the market 
the more profit the business will show when the in- 
ventory is taken. He must select competent men as 
local managers, and if he secures ten crackerjacks he 
is a thoroughbred. Don’t you see it would be impor- 
tant that the manager should be a level headed busi- 
ness man? I want every yard of that little line to 
pay. That’s what it is for. A line yard manager 
detests what he calls a ‘‘dead’’ point, and the pro- 
prietor who pays the freight detests it still more. The 
proprietor of a line of yards wants every one of those 
yards to be a profit maker. There are independent 
yard men who don’t think far enough ahead in this 
regard. They talk as though if one yard of a line was 
at a nonpaying point, owing to a serap, it wouldn’t 
make much difference, as the balance might be 
paying. There is a modicum of truth in the remark, 
notwithstanding it is largely sophistry. I never have 
happened to hear the proprietor of a line yard talk in 
that way. They are in for the money there is in the 
business, and as a rule the larger a man’s business 
the more money he is in for. 

The manager I am talking about was further wise 
in that he had the discernment to see that the inde- 
pendent dealer and his own manager were both wrong. 
It isn’t every man who can sit in judgment on his own 
dollars and cents and admit he is wrong. But that 1s 
the character of the average disturbance. There are 
two sides to it. You may have read the semifable of 
the man who would not prosecute a horse thief, saying 
that he (the owner of the horse) was also to blame as 
he did not lock-his barn. This is carrying the argu- 
ment too far, but there is something in it. I have 
quoted a remark once made to me by my philosophical 
old grandfather, but it is so good that here it goes 
again. Said he, ‘‘My boy, always bear in mind that 
no man will ever take advantage of you unless he has 
a chanee.’’ You, of course, have heard the saying 
that good fences make good neighbors. So far as a 
knowledge of them was concerned I have been a party 
to scores and scores of local disputes, and it has seemed 
to me that oftentimes there was a sin of omission to be 
reckoned with. The barn was not locked or the fences 
were not in good shape. If you have a competitor 
who is as honest as the day is -long, who will stand 
without hitching, he is of greater value than all my 
diamonds. Cherish him—aye, more, love him—and 
bless your stars, but do not let this good fortune 
digtract your mind from the fact that there are other 
competitors with whom you will get along capitally if 
only you do not give them a chance to. take advan- 
tage of you, 


Last fall when in company with Colonel Kendall, 
manager of the yards of the Potlateh Lumber Com- 
pany, we made a tour of the eastern Washington 
retail district, visiting I think at least twenty towns 
in which the Potlatch company has yards, my eyes 
were opened anew to the fact that the line yard man- 
ager must he awake. The colonel was alive to more 
things than you could shake a stick at. Everything 
that pertains to the management of a yard was on his 
mind. He was looking so many ways that I should 
think he would be cross eyed. During our long trip 
we had a continuous good time, with some fun thrown 
in, but I could not catch him when he was not trying 
to solve some problem connected with the betterment 
of a yard. If I get $4 a week for scribbling I think 
he is entitled to as much for shouldering the responsi- 
bility of keeping the Potlatch yards in shape, and I 
wouldn’t object to his getting a half dollar extra for 
having to eat so much voleanie ash and sleeping in 
such towns as Connell. 

There are line yard managers who are so methodical 
and diplomatic that I believe they could superintend 
digging the Panama canal or run good sized postoffices. 


PROPORTIONATE COSTS OF YARD IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


Stored away in my head is a list of subjects as 
long as the moral law, and when I come in contact 
with the right kind of man I pull out one of these 
subjects and try to find out what he knows about it. 
Beloved, you are the reservoirs and if I couldn’t tap 
you and catch the lore as it exudes I would get so 
dry that I would have to go to work for a living in- 
stead of being able to earn my salt by pounding this 
little Dutch typewriter a few hours a week. That’s 
what you are doing for me. 

One of these subjects is: What proportion should 
the cost of yard improvements bear to the volume 
of business? I have not discovered that many dealers 
have given it much thought. The night the question 
was evolved I thought, ‘‘That’s a daisy; now I will 
have something in this department that will be worth 
while.’’ I thought that every one of you might have 
the figures at your fingers’ ends and that all I would 
have to do would be to write down the data as you 
reeled them off. ; 

This is the way the first dealer I spoke to on the sub- 
ject got at it: ‘‘Darned if I ever thought of it, and it 
wouldn’t have made a rap’s difference if I had. My 
shed cost $4,000, my office and barn $2,000 and more, 
and if when I started in to build I had known that my 
yearly sales would have been $30,000, or twice that 
amount, the outcome of my building would have been 
the same. It was the kind of ghed I wanted and I 
built it. I wanted a comfortakje office and I built 
that. But let’s see how it figures. We will say 7 
percent—the extra 1 percent will allow for depreci- 
ation—on the buildings is $420. I don’t suppose you 
will tell if I say that my sales age not far from $40,- 
000. That amounts to a big 1 pergent,’’ 

The above calculation was by an Jowa dealer. A 
Nebraska retailer came at it in thig way: ‘‘ Don’t 
want the value of the ground, eh? We will leave that 
out then. In our last inventory our buildings are 
put in at a valuation of $6,800. Phey cost more than 
some others, but that has been ouf way of doing. We 
have held to the belief that the comfort of doing 
business was worth something. Oyr sales last year— 
and for two years past—were $52,000. I will say that 
the buildings, for repairs ete., cost ys § percent—that 
is $544. According to those figures it cost us 1 per- 
cent on our sales to support our improvements. That 
isn’t bad, is it?’’ 

It was figured in an entirely different way by a 
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dealer in Indiana—in a way evidently that he meant 
to be safe: ‘‘Our improvements cost not far from 
$4,500. I have read somewhere that the life of a shed 
is about ten years. I expect it costs not far from 
$200 a year for paint and other repairs. Two times 
10 is 20—that’s $1,000, which added to the original 
cost makes $6,500, and this divided into ten parts 
makes our improvements cost $650 yearly. Our sales 
are practically $45,000, the result showing that the 
improvements cost about 14% percent on our sales.’’ 
[ told him I thought that was pretty strong and he 
said maybe it was, but he would rather be strong than 
weak any time. 

Another dealer asserted with much emphasis that the 
average retail lumberman ‘‘simply throws money away 
in improvements,’’ the nature of the business calling 
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for no such expenditure. All told, his improvements, 
I would say, are worth not to exceed $1,000, and 
he told me that his sales for 1906 ‘‘were in the vicin- 
ity’’ of $20,000. 

A dealer whose business amounts to $26,000 yearly 
had built sheds and office which cost $1,700, and an- 
other whose sales are about $35,000 had invested $4,200 
in sheds and office. The difference, however, was 
owing to the type of shed, the office in either case not 
costing to exceed $500. The smaller amount repre- 
sented an open shed that cost $900 and a single one 
that cost $350, the shed in the other yard being of 
the enclosed type of a size wherein nearly the entire 
stock was under roof. I did not learn that in either 
case the cost of the improvemenfS had anything to do 
with the volume of business. A particular kind of shed 
was wanted and was built. ; 

These figures have to do with what may be called 
the average dealer. There are sheds which cost from 
$9,000 to $20,000 each which may be ranked with the 
abnormal, and in a few instances I know that these 
expensive improvements are not associated with a 
heavy business. The percentages in these cases would 
be larger than those shown in the examples above. 

In some sections of the country connected with 
many yards are planing mills which represent a con- 
siderable amount of money, and here too the result 
would make a different showing. In one instance the 
dealer stated that his mill represented an expenditure 
of about $10,000, and his sheds, office and barn about 
$4,000, making an outfit that stood him in $14,000. 
The interest on this amount at 7 percent is $980 and, 
allowing a half of that amount for depreciation of 
machinery and repairs on buildings, the total foots up 
$1,470. The sales from the yard and mill were $84,000, 
making the percentage 134. 

These figures are not so accurate as to be more than 
suggestive, and they may be the means of causing 
the dealers who read this to arrive at a conclusion 
pertaining to their own business, if they so choose. 
And it is about our own busjness that we want to be 
informed. : 


PERTAINING TO BUILDING PERCENTAGES. 


_ Every month in the various papers is published a 
list showing the building permits of several cities, 
with the percentage of gain and loss as compared with 
the month of the preceding year. Thus one city may 
show an increase of several hundred percent and an- 
other a heavy decrease. When a dealer in a small 
town sees these apparently wonderful strides in a city 
he may wish he was there selling lumber. Unless 
he understands the ropes he may think: ‘‘Jemima! 
Think of it! Building in that city is 400 
times as heavy as it was a year ago!’’ But 
often that is no indication that there is much more 
lumber going into. consumption in that city than there 
was twelve months ago. Oftener than otherwise in 
the large towns this increase is made up of a builtling, 
or buildings, in which little lumber is used. For in- 
stance, a permit may be taken out- for a skyscraper 
that is to cost $1,000,000. Then it goes out that 
building in the city of which the increase is recorded 
is Just whooping. In a sense it is, but not in a sense 
that it is doing the retai] dealers in the town any 
gteat good. You may go through this town and find 


them with their feet deposited on the tables. The 
frame of this million-dollar skyscraper is of reinforced 
cement—and out goes timber. The floors are of cement 
—and out goes wooden flooring. The roof is of slate, 
steel, or terra cotta—and out go shingles. The lath 
are of metal—and out go wooden lath. The walls are 
of brick—and out go sheathing and siding. The stairs 
are of metal'and marble. The wainscoting is of 
marble. There remain the doors and frames, windows 
and frames, and the retail dealer may, or may not, 
get a whack at these, as you are safe to give odds that 
they will come direct from some factory. There is 
published the big percentage of increase and the retail 
dealers of the city have kept right along in the even 
tenor of their ways. 

Often an increase in building means a like condition 
in the smaller towns. In a town visited I was told 
that the city was growing like a weed. A large fac- 
tory was going up, but not a local retail dealer had a 
finger in the pie, outside contractors having the job 
and shipping all the material in. A church to cost 
$30,000 was under way and this was done by outside 
contractors. Electric light works were going up, but 
the building was of steel, cement and brick. A school 
building was being completed and such was the scram- 
ble for the bill that the dealer who furnished it told 
me that his profits would not exceed $200, yet he ap- 
peared to glory in the fact that he had the pull to take 
it from his competitors. There was under way a brick 
hotel, and this jcb was furnished by a local dealer. 

Nine-tenths of us know how these things go, and you 
know what you want as well as I do. You want to 
see residences go up—the more smaller ones the better. 
We would go as dry as farrow cows if it were not 
for the residential districts. You would rather furnish 
one house that cost $5,000 than two business blocks 
which cost $10,000 each. When a public building of 
any nature is planned every contractor within a 
radius of twenty miles hears of it and rushes for the 
job. There are papers which publish all permits of 
a public character so that contractors may get a 
chance at them. Probably don’t ‘‘lay in’’ with 
these contractors and they are going to drive bargains 
that will make you draw a long breath, and having 
made your hair stand on end with fright they are 
liable to tell you they can’t see you, and get their 
lumber elsewhere. In a certain town a three story 
bank building was going up, and knowing that compe- 
tition would be hot a local dealer bid on the bill, 
placing his figures at 6 percent above cost, and lost it 
at that. It has not been figured out that a dealer can 
furnish a bill of that character at that percentage of 
profit and come out ahead, but this man’s excuse was 
that if he could do so and keep the job at home he 
would. 

When it comes to jobs which are figured by your 
town contractors it is a different proposition. You 
know these contractors. You lay your heads together, 
sometimes on the principle that if you will seratch my 
back I will seratch yours, There is reciprocity in 
that. When they bring in specifications you tell them 
what you can do and they pitch a price accordingly. 
There is nothing else like a dealer and contractor 
working together as though they belonged to one 
family. 

It isn’t purely the amount of building in a town that 
is of assistance to the dealers of that town, but it is 
the quality of building they can have a hand in, and 
if the character of it is such that competition is not 
sharp all the better. 


THE BUSY COAL SEASON. 


Nearly all the retail dealers who handle coal have 
delivered a large quantity of it before this date, but in 
the larger towns the busiest season has not more than 
begun. We forehanded people have laid in all the coal 
we can pay for and perhaps more, but there are always 
others and these others buy in small quantities, and 
only as they need it. In the dead of winter I have 
sat around offices when coal was wanted so fast it 
could not be furnished. If it were wanted in large 
quantities it would be another thing; it could then be 
got out with a rush, a cart or wagon could be loaded 
with a couple of tons or more, but when the call is for 
a quarter of a ton, a half of a ton, or a ton, and every 
order must be hauled from a half mile to two miles, it 
keeps a force jumping. In one office I was told the 
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teams would be out until 8 o’clock. The weather was 
so cold that the iron lion in front of a store on the 
main street was frozen as stiff as a poker, and the 
people who wanted coal said they were entirely out 
and wanted it immediately. It is singular that so 
many will wait until the last hodful is exhausted, but 
they do. 

If I had the coal that goes out from the yards of 
the retail dealers of the country at the call of suffering 
it would not be necessary for me or my descendants to 
buy more. The most of you know how it is: Oftener 
than otherwise it is some woman who comes in and 
says her family haven’t enough fuel to keep them 
warm and if only you will let her have enough to carry 
them through this cold snap she thinks she will be 
able to get along. In the office may hang a ticket to 
the effect that all coal is cash, but it doesn’t mean it 
this time—and not largely-at any time. If the woman 
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has any cash you know it is wanted for bread, per- 
haps for a pair of shoes, and you further know that 
very likely she never will have enough cash to pay 
for the coal. But you, a great fat man surrounded by 
the bounties of life and with tons and tons of coal in 
your yard, are not going to bed that night with the 
thought that in that particular household, when the 
weather is below zero, there is not fuel enough to keep 
it comfortable. I think too well of the retail dealers 
of the country to believe that one of them regrets 
having done these little acts of charity. Surely, if 
for anything, St. Peter will praise us for these, and 
that alone is something, for rest assured there will be 
plenty of acts for which we will be condemned. 

In hundreds of yards from this on a new set of 
muscles will be called into play by the employees. The 
lumber has been delivered to the last job, and so far 
as the sale of lumber is concerned the shed may about 
as well be locked, and now comes the shoveling and 
carting of coal. Many of the employees understand it, 
as they know that were it not for the coal bins their 
services would not be required through the winter. It 
is the coal that makes their job a year long. But that 
isn’t saying all of them like it. I have met a few 
who absolutely refuse to work in yards where coal 
is handled. They say they are working at the lumber 
business, not the coal business, and they won’t shovel 
coal for any man. Maybe when we think seriously 
about it we don’t blame them. If we would not like 
to do it ourselves we mustn’t blame them too roundly 
for not liking it. I wouldn’t enjoy unloading a box 
car of coal when it was so warm that the perspiration 
would fill my shoes. I wouldn’t enjoy looking like a 
black heathen every time the dinner or supper hour 
rolled round. For this I am thankful, however, that 
there are men of strong muscle and willing hands who 
will do the work that is necessary to be done in the 
world, and that is distasteful to me, for when it comes 
to some of these things I am absolutely lazy, and I 
freely make this admission, as I know that most others 
are in the same box. 

If the horses in our yards could talk they would 
have something to say about the coal end of our busi- 
ness. They don’t like it any more than the men who 
drive them do. During the building season our horses 
don’t have as hard a time as they might. Not once 
in a month are they called upon to pull to the extent 
of their strength. In the yards where the dealers 
have fewer wagons than they ought to have the horses 
stand while the loads are going on. It is not required 
of them that they be out in many rain storms. But 
when it comes winter and they are hitched to the 
coal wagons they must face the elements. The really 
humane dealers require that some sort of a blanket 
be worn by their horses when working out in the 
eold—and in this regard I have noticed an inconsist- 
ency. It was nearly as cold as blazes and I saw un- 
covered horses hauling cozl from a yard, and on go- 
ing into the warm stable there stood others covered 
and feeling so frisky from happiness that they laid 
back their ears and switched their tails. 

If a horse be blanketed when it is hauling coal the 
way he is obliged to stand in the wind when the load 
is being thrown off is enough to make even horseflesh 
uncomfortable. And then they come in when the weath- 
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er is severe with frost on their eye winkers and their 
whiskers frozen. 

Another analysis of the coal end of our business 
is that we have customers who believe that we give 
them 1,800 pounds for a ton. 


WE MUST EXPECT OUR CUSTOMERS TO BE 
PLEASED. 


When considering this proposition we must bear in 
mind that if you are one of two dealers in a town 
at one yard outside of your own a customer can buy 
his material. If you are one of three dealers in a 
town the customer has two other yards than yours from 
which he can make his selection, and so on. 

Acquainted with this self evident fact, let us set 
down an axiom that a consumer buys at that yard with 
which he is best pleased. 

At whatever store, shop, yard or factory we may 
spend our money there is some reason for our doing 
so. Among the reasons price, convenience, quality, 
personal liking for the man with whom you deal, and 
others, figure. For some reason or other we must be 
pleased—that goes without saying. 

It has appeared to me that there are dealers who 
do not consider as they should these salient principles. 
In an office a man bought four bundles of lath, for 
which he paid 30 cents each, and asked that they be 
delivered as soon after noon as possible, as that after- 
noon he was going to stay at home and fix up his hen 
yard. The dealer replied with a show of independence, 
‘‘T will get them around as soon as possible, but I 


can’t send my -team out there on purpose to take 
thém.’’ The young man who made the purchase looked 
like a thrifty fellow, possibly a laborer or a mechanic, 
and who next year might build a house so far as the 
lumberman knew. I could plainly see that the way 
the dealer spoke to him was a sort of wet blanket. 

This yard has free delivery and no doubt the young 
man who bought the lath thought that its business 
was to deliver as well as sell. Ordinarily we are 
thinking of our own interests instead of those of oth- 
ers—and we must bear this in mind of every customer. 
It did seem to me at the time that considering the 
young man was going to make something of a sacri- 
fice on his part by knocking off a half day to use 
the material he bought of me, I would have said in 
substance: ‘‘Yes, sir, you may depend upon their be- 
ing there. If you are to stay home this afternoon I 
wouldn’t want you to be disappointed.’’ I would 
have had one of my wagons swing round that way 
with the lath. The circumstance was a little out of 
the usual. Notwithstanding I was making only a few 
cents on the transaction, seeing I was in the delivery 
business I would have delivered the lath to him. 
That would have left a sweet taste in his mouth. And 
if I had asked him a pleasant question or two about 
his hens all the better. 

I knew well enough what the dealer meant by the 
remark. No doubt it is his custom to let his small 
orders hang until there are several of them and then 
send them out. That is the way many of us do, and 
in many instances it works well. But if you can make 


an ironclad rule that will answer every purpose today, 
tomortow, henceforth and forever, you are a wonder. 


The nature of a man if he be successful must resemble - 


hickory; it must bend a little this way and that to 
meet the conditions. Our customers don’t care a rap 
for our rules. With them every case is an individual 
one and all they ask is to be pleased. 

He is a mighty poor merchant who does not have 
in view his prospective sales. The business of any 
man who does not do this will run into the ground. 
We want our customers to come again and again. We 
want them to keep coming. It is not half so much to 
our credit that they come the first time as it is if 
they come the second. And we should consider that 
it is not more what is said to a customer than it is 
the way it is said. Not one of us relishes being an 
anvil for some one to pound on. Wars between na- 
tions have been averted by diplomacy, and in smaller 
matters than that diplomacy has led to success. 

There are dealers who think that if they can secure 
a suitable location, have enough money to buy a stock 
and open a yard their troubles are at an end, but more 
depends upon the man than on the location, capital 
and yard combined. Among the most successful deal- 
ers of my acquaintance are those who practically be- 
gan with nothing. The elements of success were in 
them and not in dumb location, yard and money. 





OPTIMISTIC VIEWS FROM RETAIL YARDS OF THE WEST. 


Universal Report of Fair Business—Average 


LUMBERMEN OF KANSAS ARE OPTIMISTIC. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has interviewed many 
lumbermen and other business men concerning the out- 
look for 1908 and gives below in substance the opinions 
of these ‘gentlemen. One good point in these interviews 
is the optimistic report the line yardmen give from their 
opportunity to know what the prospects are over the 
country. 


F. J. Moss, president of the American Sash & Door Com- 
pany.—I am not in sympathy with the croakers. Our busi- 
ness has been good right up to the end of the year. I 
expect 1908 to be our best year and I am making my plans 
for just such a year. No one ever saw a long financial dis- 
tress with large crops and good prices for them. 

L. L. Seibel, secretary of the Badger Lumber Company.— 
Our country yards have had a’ big year’s business, as large 
as that of 1906. I believe business will continue good out 
in the agricultural districts. In the large cities it may fall 
off some, and it is too early to size up conditions, but I 
believe we will have a good year in 1908. Certainly many 
large orders will be placed soon and buying will be brisk 
early in the year. 

Burt J. Wright, Three Lakes Lumber Company.—There 
will be a good country trade, because it is crops that make 
trade, and a large surplus of the old crops are still on 
hand. Good crops more than high prices or anything else 
make the farmer buy. Stocks are low in the yard and deal- 
ers must buy to meet any demand. I never felt better 
about the business outlook than I do for that of 1908. 

Harry Wood.—If I were going to buy lumber I would do 
it now, for it is cheaper than it will be again this year. 
In thirty days it will be harder to get and will cost more. 


8. H. Chatten is of the opinion that things have taken 
a turn for the better and says he is acting on that 
belief in his own business. 


0. BE. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company.— 

Orders are more plentiful already. I believe prices will be 
better too. Collections are fine and it looks as though 1908 
would be a good year. 
_ George Foster, secretary of the Foster Lumber Company.— 
Our business is better. We will keep our mill shut down 
for six months, no doubt, for our timber is worth more 
standing than in lumber, and we will not cut it until we can 
get better prices. We are doing more business, however, 
and expect good trade next year. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
—The situation is much more hopeful. Every week shows 
an improvement. The banks are poouantng payment all over 
the country. We are just as rich as before the panic and 
as soon as the people regain faith we will go on just as we 
did before. Commodities will advance, but I expect them to 
remain about 15 percent lower than they were six months 
ago. Just as soon as the railroads can get hold of funds 
they will buy material very ge for their cars are 
comenahy being sent to the junk pile and they will need 
to build largely. ‘The country districts were not affected 
as seriously as the cities. Retail yards did a larger usiness in 
1907 than in 1906. - Collections are as good, too. Stocks in 
the yards are low. Mills have curtailed and are short of 
logs as well as lumber. ‘The farms are producing abun- 
dantly and prices are good. Cotton is advancing in price 
and lumber, in from thirty to forty days, will rise to a nor- 
mal level. This will all redound to our good. I look for 
things to improve rapidly after January 10. 

R. A. Norton, of the Norton Lumber Company.—I look 
for much better prices by January 15. Reports from our 
traveling men and customers show this tendency. We are 
receiving many inquiries. ‘There is hardly a yard in the 
country that will not have to buy some stock. We are not 
trying to place more orders than we can handle —: 
for we believe prices will be so much better later that we 
want to be free to handle those orders promptly. This is 
certainly the time to buy oak and other hardwood, for prices, 
on oak especially, will advance. ' 

Harry Dierks, of Dierks Lumber & Coal Company.— 
Business is much better. Prices have ceased dropping and 
I believe are stronger already. I look for good business and 
a stronger market for the new year. 

George Fowler.—Conditions look good in our part of 
Kansas for the new year. Our banks are going along just 
as usual and have not been hurt by the recent trouble. They 
are loaning money at the same rate and taking care of ail 
good business. We had a heavy snow there lately, and that 
goes a long ways toward insuring a good crop for next 
season. 

The Stevenson-West Lumber Company.—We expect to do 
the largest business in our history in 1908. We have set our 
stakes to that end and have better reasons than ever to 
think we will get it. 

Frank Hodges, manager of the Tri-State Lumber Com- 
pany.—The open winter has made good trade up to date in 
all our yards. There being nearly fifty of these, pretty well 
scattered, it must be true that country yards have had a 
good year. We 


know we have, and we expect trade to be 
ad as good for 1908. While I don’t look for prices on the 
eft hand side to advance much, though they will a little, 


for the Year Above That of 1906—Many Reports 


I believe the right hand side will be considerably stronger. 
I am buying because I see things this way. The bottom 
has been reached, I am sure, and I am convinced that be- 
cause prices are too low on the right hand side they will 
advance very materially. 

Charles H. Terry, secretary of the Moeser-Terry Lumber 
Company.—lInquiries we are getting indicate that there will 
be good buying soon after the first of the new year. I be- 
lieve there will be a very fine trade early in the season, and 
after that it will depend on the consumer. 

John F. Bruce, western district manager of the Owl Bayou 
Cypress Company.—Good buying will probably begin in 





A DETAILED EXPRESSION. 


Alden Bridge, La., Dec. 30.—Editor American Lum- 
berman.—Now that the financial skies are clearing it 
is possible te give more intelligent thought to the future 
than when the depression was at its height, and the 
prospects for 1908 are engaging universal attention. 

Money is generally plentiful, and conditions with all 
but the speculators are sound, and there is every rea- 
son to anticipate a very fair business in all lines, at a 
lower level of prices than prevailed before the panic, but 
probably at prices which will average as high as was 
usual two or three years since, and this will be es- 
pecially true in business that is not burdened with over 
production; but unfortunately the statistics indicate that 
the yellow pine industry is burdened with both over pro- 
duction and over capacity, for although the shipments 
during 1907 have been the heaviest on record stocks have 
accumulated in manufacturers’ hands and new mills of 
large capacity have been built; and hence the question 
of adjusting supply to demand is a serious one. The 
action of manufacturers of yellow pine during the last 
few months indicates that they fully realize the impor- 
tance of reducing output in accord with the decreased 
demand but the question is often asked if those manu- 
facturers who have obligations of magnitude outstand- 
ing can continue a policy of reduced output. This ques- 
tion can be answered in thé affirmative; for a given 
amount of lumber at a higher price will discharge more 
indebtedness than if sold at lower price. All that can be 
paid on the indebtedness is the value of the timber and 
the profit, and if the price of lumber through over sup- 
ply declines to the cost of production only the value of 
the timber is left to be paid on the debt, and if the price 
declines below the cost of production only a part of the 
value of the timber will be available, and the actual 
security will be destroyed in that proportion. 

This can be better illustrated by assuming the value 
of timber at $4 a thousand and a profit of $3 a thousand, 
‘which would enable every 1,000,000 feet of timber to dis- 
charge $7,000 of indebtedness, but if the profit was elim- 
inated 2,000,000 feet would be required to discharge $8,000 
of debt and the assets for security of the creditor would 
be reduced by $4,000. 

There is no question but that a reduction of output to 
meet the decreased demand will enable manufacturers to 
dispose of their lumber at a fair margin of profit; and 
as much indebtedness would be discharged as though a 
larger amount was made and sold at cost or below. 

This, of course, is a question for individual considera- 
tion, but if each manufacturer will put out such an 
amount of lumber only. as can be sold at a fair profit 
there will be no occasion for sacrifice and there will be 
about as much reduction in indebtedness’ and much larger 
assets on hand at the end of the year than if.a more 
reckless policy had been pursued. ie 

We have an excellent example of this in the action 
of the cotton planters of the south during the present 
season, for although the stocks on September.1- were 
the largest ever carried from one year to another and 
the crop now being marketed in the midst of a. panic 
promises to be of full average size or above, they have 
maintained the price at a renumerative figure by mar+ 
keting it as demand requires, and present indications are 
that what remains on hand will be sold at even higher 
prices than those now prevailing. H. H. Wheless. 


of Good Collections—Prospects Encouraging. 


January. “Cypress mills are still curtailing their output. 
Prices will be well maintained. 

J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company.—Our yard managers have ad- 
vised us that trade prospects are excellent. This report 
comes from seventy-five yards. Our business for 1907 was 
30 percent better than for the previous year. We will begin 
right away to place large orders for our yards and will fol- 
low = along this line for some time. believe it is the 
best time to buy -we will have. My personal view is that a 
dealer should buy all the lumber he can pay for, whether he 
has immediate use for it or not. This year was the best 
year in our history, but we have every reason to believe that 
1908 will overtop it. 

L. L. Bucklew, sales manager of the C. J. Carter Lumber 
Company.—Our actions show what we think about it. We 
have sent out a strong price list and got more business on it 
that we could take care of ourselves of some of the stock 
ordered. We have sent out another list raising the price on 
thirteen items 50 cents, and it is getting us good business. 
Dealers are already buying and our prices are already higher, 
with good sales. 

J. A. Bowman, of the Burgher-Bowman Lumber Company. 
—Our sales for 1907 were larger than those for the year 
before. December was a good month with us. I believe that 
in the agricultural districts 1908 will be a good year for 
lumbermen. Collections are good. 





Trade Light; Collections Slow. 


AurorA, Mo., Dec. 24—We do not think the outlook is 
very bright. Our present trade is light and this year’s 
business has been below that of 1906. Collections are 
slow. We operate seven yards and our stocks now are 
about 25 percent below those held at this time last year. 

T. A. MILLER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Heavy Stocks. 


DALHART, TEX., Dec. 24.—At the ten yards operated by 
this company stocks now are about 25 percent above those 
held at the same time last year. Comparing this year’s 
volume of business with that of last show very little change. 
The present demand is light. Collections are slow and we 
do not think the outlook very favorable. 

JACKSON, FOXWORTH, GALBRAITH COMPANY. 


This Year’s Business Above That of Last. 


Sr. JosepH, Mo., Dec. 26.—Our present trade is light 
and the prospects are not very good, but this year’s busi- 
ness has been above that of last. Our stocks now are 20 
percent greater than those held at this time last year. 
Collections are slow at both yards we operate. 

C. A. HUBACHER. 


Collections Above Average. 


Des MoItInes, IowA, Dec. 23.—Stocks at the fifty yards 
we operate are about the same as bags | were when inven- 
tories were made a year ago. Our bills are being met 
promptly and collections are a little above the average of 
former years. ‘The volume of our trade in 1907 was about 
10 percent ahead of that last year. The outlook, as near 
as we can determine from our managers’ reports, is good. 
We can see no reason why the retail yard trade in the 
corn growing states during 1908 should not be fully up to 
that of the last two years. The demand at present is 
normal. GREEN Bay LUMBER COMPANY. 


Increase Over 1906. 


Waco, TEx., Dec. 24.—Our business this year has shown 
an increase of 6.2 percent over 1906. The outlook is fair. 
Collections are slow. Our stocks are 15 percent below 
those held at this time in 1906. We have twenty-five yards. 
Present trade is light. WILLIAM CAMERON & Co. 


Things Brightening. 


LEWISTON, Mont., Dec. 21.—The farmers have been un- 
able to sell their wheat, but things are now tome y up. 
We think our collections for the remainder of the year will 
equal if not exceed those of last year. We have been 
greatly a to find that we have done more business 
this year than last, but as to next year’s prospects we are 
unable to give any reliable information. This is a new 
country, however, and we figure that each year will be 
better than the last one until our population is on a basis 
similar to that of the east. At present trade is normal at 
the five yards we operate. We expect to have five more 
yards running in a short time. Stocks are approximately 
the same as those held at this time last year. 

MONTANA LUMBER COMPANY. 


Low Prices Stimulate Trade. 


LOHRVILLE, IowA, Dec. 26.—Recently we sold two yards 
and now operate three. Collections for some time have 
been very slow. The demand at present is normal and 
business this year will show about 10 reent larger than 
last. We believe if lumber values continue at the present 
level trade next year will be very good, but if they advance 
again it will be very poor. ~C. W. ALEXANDER. 
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SUDDEN PASSING OF A LUMBERMAN WHOSE INTERESTS WERE IN MANY SECTIONS. 


It is with deep regret that in its first issue of the 
new year the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is compelled, as a 
sad duty, to announce the death of Columbus C. Barker, 
«a lumber manufacturer of large interests in Michigan, 
in the Wisconsin valley and during the later years of 
his life on the Pacific coast. The death of Mr. Barker 
was sudden, he having died last Monday night on a Union 
Pacifie train while on his way from Portland, Ore., to 
this city. Particulars concerning Mr. Barker’s death 
are meager. A telegram received from his son, William 
3arker, simply announces the death of his father and 
states that the body was immediately taken back to his 
home at Portland, where it‘ arrived today. A special 
telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Portland, 
Ore., says that just before leaving that city Mr. Barker 
had a severe attack of the ‘‘grip’’ and it is believed by 
his friends that his sudden death at Green River, Wyo., 
was from heart disease, resulting from the severe cold 
which he contracted before leaving home. 

The trip to Chicago, on which he was overtaken by 
death, was to have been a conference with Jacob Mor- 
tenson, who is associated with him in a number of his 
business enterprises both east and west, and who has 


Mr. Barker was a son of Josiah Barker, long a citizen 
of New York, but in 1831 removed to Wayne county, 
Michigan. His grandfather, John Barker, was a native 
of New York and was of English extraction. On his 
mother’s side Mr. Barker traces back his family tree 
to the eminent John Leland, whose writings on English 
antiquities are an authority to this day. 

C. C. Barker, who died so suddenly this week, lost 
his father while an infant and was raised by his mother, 
being given a good common school education. He re- 
mained upon his mother’s farm in Wayne county until 
he was 21 years of age and in 1862 he entered college 
at Ypsilanti, Mich., where he continued for two years. 
After a trip through the Saginaw valley he entered the 
employ of A. P. Brewer, and there began to get his 
first practical training in the lumber business. In 1869 
Mr. Brewer became connected with John McGraw & Co. 
in the building of a large saw mill at South Bay City, 
with a capacity of 150,000 feet a day. Mr. Barker was 
at once employed in this new enterprise and was asked 
to secure the requisite building material for the con- 
struction of this large mill, which at that time was 
one of the largest being planned in that section. He 














COLUMBUS C. BARKER, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Born in 1847; died December 30, 1907. 


heen in charge of many of his interests in this part of 
the country. 

_ Mr. Barker had recently completed a beautiful home 
in Portland, Ore., where he was living with his wife, 
son and two daughters. 

Mr. Barker for many years has been known to lumber- 
men throughout the country through his connection with 
the Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis.; 
the Garth Lumber Company, of Chicago, with mill at 
Garth, Mich.; the Tower Lumber Company,. of Tower, 
Minn.; the West Coast Lumber Company and the Ne- 
halem Investment Company, both of Portland, Ore.; the 
Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., 
and the City Lumber Company, of Detroit, Mich., in all 
of which he was an officer. 

_Mr. Barker was particularly well known to Wiscon- 
sin lumbermen as, while for some years he was a resi- 
dent of Bay City, Mich., previous to the time he moved 
there he resided in Wausau, Wis. For many years he 
has been numbered as one of the most extensive oper- 
ators in both Michigan and Wisconsin, and by all with 
whom he held business relations he was regarded highly. 
He was an inveterate worker, an accomplished saw mill 
operator, and was possessed of almost boundless energy, 
and his sudden death will be mourned by many friends 
both east and west. 





also took up the construction of docks and booms 
required and was given charge of the entire log supply. 
This mill was ready to run in June, 1870, and con- 
tinued in operation for two years, when it was de- 
stroyed by fire. Mr. Barker was at once called upon 
to take charge of the rebuilding of this mill on a much 
larger scale and within a short time had erected a mill 
having a capacity of cutting 250,000 feet a day. 

After eight years’ experience with the McGraw firm, 
Mr. Barker, in company with Benjamin Birdsall, the 
head bookkeeper of the firm, entered into a contract for 
the purchase of lumber and for the sawing of 3,000,000 
feet of logs to be supplied to them, paying for the 
plant in part by the work of sawing the logs. In four 
years the plant was again destroyed by fire and the 
McGraw company, not caring to rebuild, as required by 
the terms of the contract it had entered into, com- 
promised by a cash payment. The firm of Barker & 
Birdsall being dissolved, Mr. Barker then purchased the 
mill at Wausau, Wis., known as the Michigan Lumber 
Company mill, having a capacity of 25,000,000 feet a 
year, and shortly afterwards sold a quarter interest to 
H. C. Stewart and the firm of Barker & Stewart was 
formed and is still operating this plant. 

In 1888 Mr. Barker located a tract of pine land 
adjacent to the Wisconsin Valley division of the Chi- 


cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, from which he 
estimated it was possible to secure 50,000,000 feet of 
logs. He interested a number of other lumbermen in 
his enterprise and organized the Garth Lumber Com- 
pany, with J. H. Garth, president; C. C. Barker, vice 
president; Jacob Mortenson, treasurer; A. F. Davis, sec- 
retary, and F, P. Stone, assistant secretary. The new 
company at once began the erection of a mill on their 
land in Wisconsin, which was operated consecutively for 
four years, when the timber supply was exhausted. He 
then took up a timber land tract on the White Fish 
river, emptying into the Bay de Noquet, much of the 
machinery in the Garth mill being utilized in the con- 
struction of a new one. This was a two band mill and 
is still doing a profitable business, its timber supply be 
ing ample. 

in 1893 Mr. Barker purchased on his own account 
the saw mill plant which had been known under the 
name of the Robinson Salt & Lumber Company, of Bay 
City, Mich. He at once moved his family to Bay City 
and made that place his home for a number of years. 
This mill had a capacity for sawing 15,000,000 feet and 
at the same time it was possible to produce 20,000 bar- 
rels of salt a year. 

A few years later Mr. Barker and Wisconsin valley 
associates organized the Tower Lumber Company, of 
Tower, Minn., of which Jacob Mortenson, of Chicago, 
was president, M. J. Woodard, ‘of Watertown, Wis., 
vice president, C. C. Barker secretary and H, C. Stewart 
treasurer. This concern, it will be remembered, had a 
very profitable experience and when nearly out of tim- 
ber a few years ago sold its mill to the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, of Chicago. 

About 1902 Mr. Barker began to realize the great 
future for the lumber business on the Pacific coast. 
After a number of trips to the west he decided to take 
up timber land in that section in addition to those he 
already held in Wisconsin and Michigan. Therefore in 
1903 he assisted in the organization of the Peninsula 
Lumber Company, ‘with large mills at Portland, Ore. 
The officers of the Peninsula Lumber Company consisted 
of C. C. Barker, president, formerly of Bay City, Mich.; 
H. C. Stewart, vice president, Wausau, Wis.; J. W. 
Fowler, manager, University Park, Ore.; C. F. Latimer, 
treasurer, Ashland, Wis., and F. C. Knapp, secretary, 
Ashland, Wis. This company bought up large holdings 
of timber throughout that state and the plant is in 
active operation, Mr. Barker having moved his home to 
the west in order to take personal charge of his part 
of the business. 

After organizing the Peninsula Lumber Company 
the West Coast Timber Company was organized by him 
and was incorporated under the laws of Wisconsin, al- 
though the real purpose of the organization was to take 
up timber land in Oregon and Washington. Mr. Mor- 
tenson, Mr. Knapp and Mr. Latimer are interested with 
him. All of these various business ventures in which 
Mr. Barker invested time and money have proven most 
successful and those who have been associated with him 
have benefited by the results of his foresight and wis- 
dom in handling his part of their joint affairs. Mr. 
Barker married, in 1897, Miss Rose A. Trainer, of St. 
Clair county, Michigan. His widow, his son and two 
daughters survive him, a third daughter having died 
some years ago. 

Mr. Barker has always been known as a man of 
probity and business integrity and it was through his 
enterprise and business acumen that he was enabled to 
close his career in conspicuous identity with enterprises 
which were notable in at least four states, and in all 
of which he had a close personal interest. He has always 
been held in the highest esteem, both by his business 
associates and by those who met him socially. He had a 
reputation which has never been called in question for 
honorable dealing in all business affairs. Throughout 
his life Mr. Barker was too much engaged in his business 
pursuits to take any active part either in the political 
or social life of his community, although he has been a 
lifelong member of the republican party and did all in 
his power to benefit those communities in which he hap- 
pened to be making his home. 


PPA OOO 


OX POWER VERSUS STEAM POWER. 


Some months ago Ezra Meeker, a pioneer of Wash- 
ington, started from the Pacific coast with an ox team, 
traversing the old Oregon trail that he had followed 
early in the ’50s, when as a pioneer he made his first 
journey across the Rocky mountains to the Pacific coast. 
There has been more or less in the newspapers about 
him, telling of his recent appearance on Broadway in 
New York, and also at the White House in Washington, 
where he paid his respects to the President and urged 
him to favor the building of a great transcontinental 
highway following the route of the old Oregon trail. 

Recently Harry McCormick, president of the H. Mce- 
Cormick Lumber Company, McCormick, Wash., and one 
of the uptodate manufacturers of fir lumber, left for 
the east to visit his old home in Pennsylvania. Mr. 
McCormick has the reputation of being somewhat sar- 
castic when he cares to. A few days ago A. N. Riggs, 
his associate at McCormick, received a souvenir postal 
ecard from Mr. McCormick, mailed at Buffalo, N. Y., 
on which was written the following: 

Several days on the road. Ezra Meeker still ahead of 
us. Scenery grand but invisible. Harry. 


BBB LDL II ISI 


THE suggestion that we have artificial Christmas 
trees looks all right until you price an artificial 
Christmas tree. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Arkansas. 
Eureka Springs—The Cobb Hoop Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; B. H. Blackson and others. 
California. 
San Francisco—The S. A. Bishop Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; S. A. Bishop, Miles Standish, G. X. 
Wendling and others. 





Georgia. ‘ 


Valdosta—The J. N. Bray Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; J. N. Bray, W. D. Lewis and the Georgia 
Land & Timber Company. 

Idaho. 


Hope—The Hope Lumber Company, authorized capital 

$250,000; J. M. Keith, Kenneth Ross and E. E. Hershey. 
Illinois. 

Centralia—The Bostwick Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; L. M. Bostwick, F. M. Bostwick and F 
Robertson. 

Chicago—The International Wired Box Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000. 

Mount Carmel ~~ Mount Carmel Cooperage Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; M. PP. McDaniel, Hattie Me- 
Daniel and William: “Weimar. 


Kaunsas. 

Dearing—The H. C. Lemon Lumber Company, authorized 

eapital $10,000, ae 
Louisiana. 

Richland—The Richland Parish Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $400,000; C. C. Mengel, C. R. Mengel and A. I 
Musselman. : 

Maine. 


littsfield—The Bryant Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $35,000; Frederick Bryant, G. S. Barden, George Mills 
and others. 


Maryland. 


Snow Hill—The Southwood Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; J. P. Moore, J. E. White, C. V. White and 
others. ' 

Minnesota. 


Cambridge—The Salmon River Lumber Company, —< 
ized capital $200,000 ; Charles Trabert, Hans Engbert, H. 
surker and others. 

New Jersey. 


Jersey City—The Blue Ridge Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; W. H. Lyter, C. H. Nively and J. 
Landon. ’ : 

Red Bank—The J. W. Mount,Company, authorized capital 


$62,400. 
New York. 

Albion—The H. G. Dickinson Company, authorized capital 
$5,000; H. G. Dickinson, Guy and B. Salisbury. 

Brooklyn—The Mangialette Trim «& Woodworking Com- 
pany, authorized capital $6,000; Dominick Mangialette, 
Adolph Konin and Leopold Bourgard. 

Middletown—The Gordon Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; W. T. Myerly, E. H. Coonrod and C. W. 
Gordon. 

New York—The Kilpatrick Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $2,500. : 

Sherman—The Empire Chair Company, authorized capital 
$50,000. 





North Carolina. 


High Point—The Carolina Chair Company, authorized 
capital $125,000; C. A. Cline. J. W. McDonald and others. 


Ohio. 

Cleveland—The Cleveland-Ocone Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000. 2 

Galion—The Galion Handle & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capits ul $8,000; Alvin Miller and others. 

Toledo—The Toledo Wire Bound Box Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; E. E. Davis, R. M. Kerr, L. D. Merrick. 

Oklahoma. 


Cleveland—The Warren Woodenware Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; A. J. MeMahon, W. P. and G. C. Clampitt. 
Oklahoma City—The Pioneer Box & Veneer Company, 
authorized capital $20,000; Hl. S. Mayberry, W. Leach, E. A. 
Tovey and others. 
Oregon. 
Dallas—The Western Handle & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $5,000, 
Pennsylvania. 
Allegheny—The Pennsylvania Carriage Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000. 
Pittsburg—The Pulpboard Box Company, authorized capi- 
tal $125,000. 
Reading—The Sanitary Burial Casket Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000. , 
South Carolina. 
Cheraw—The Cheraw Coffin & Casket Company, authorized 
capital $10,000, 
Texas. 


Houston—tThe Texas Turpentine Company, authorized capi- 








Fir Lumber 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


We offer the following: 


2x4—8 to 24 Common $1 s 1E. 


2x6—8 to 32 

2x8-— *§ “ “ 
2x10— * “ ‘“ 
2x12— * “ ‘“ 

1x4— $15. 

1x6— “ “ 


1x6 to 1x10 Com. Shiplap. 

Battens either Flat or O. G. 

5-8x4 B. & C. B. Ceiling Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
1x6 Drop Siding Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

1x4 V. G. Flooring “ 

1x4 Ss. G. “ a “6 

1x4 to 1x12 S. G. Finish $2S or S4S. 


Detail work a specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


Gold Bar Lumber Co. 


GOLD BAR, WASH. 











NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, NEW. MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


po $100,000; J. S. Rice, Frank Andrews, M. McMillan and 
others. 
Virginia. 
Alexandria—The Blue Ridge Lumber Company, authorized 
— $15,000; L. C. Barkley, W. C. Waite and R. T. 


Green 
Washington. 
Hoquiam—tThe East Hoquiam Shingle Company, authorized 
capital $20,000. 
Prairie—The Hoyt Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000. rae 
West Virginia. 
Williamstown—tThe Sterling Veneer & Basket Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; M. I. Noll, I. P. Eddy, C. W. 
Dowling and others. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


British Columbia. 

New Westminster—The North American Shingle Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; Franklin MeCubbin, P. B. 
Brown, H. O. Lamb and others. 

Vancouver—-The Howard Cole Timber Investment Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000. 

Vancouver—The Northern Logging & General Contracting 
Company, authorized capital $100,000; William Anderson, 
Ir. C. McCraig, W. M. Boulder and others. 

Vancouver—The Scott Cove Timber poe mgs pa authorized 
eapital $50,000; W. K. Love, C. O. P. Otis, F. S. Buch and 
others. 

Victoria—The Alberni Mills & Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $250,000; W. V. Morse, R. L. Morse, G. H. Palmer 


and others. : 
Manitoba. 


Winnipeg—The Fort Alexander Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $100,000; W. F. Hepburn, J. A. 
Collier and M. F. Sproule. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Arkansas. 


Parsgould—The Paragould Lumber Company has changed 
style to the Paragould Lumber & Supply Company. 


California. 


Arcata—Theodore H. and David K. Minor have sold their 
interest in the Minor Mill & Lumber Company to I. N. and 
Jesse Minor, who will continue the business under the old 
style. 

Sanger—The Hume-Bennett Lumber Company has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $400,000 to $500,000. 

Watsonville—The Cash Lumber Yard has changed style to 
the Independent Lumber Yard. 


Florida. 


Atlanta—The M. D. Dobbs Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Broxton*-The Poer- -Tyler Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Clayton—The en Lumber Company has removed its 
offices to Franklin, c. 

Cordelle—S. C. ¢ * adhe is out of business. 

Cordelle—The Killian Saw Mill Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Douglas—B. Peterson is out of business. 

Jacksonville—'The Wade & Keller Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Wade Tie & Lumber Company. 

Tilinois. 


Chicago—J. O. Nessen & Co., of Manistee, Mich., have 
opened an office in the Railway Exchange building. 

Christopher—The Christopher Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Duquoin—D. L. Kimmel has sold out to the Duquoin Lum- 
ber Company. 

Plato Center—Muirhead Bros. have been succeeded by 
James Muirhead. 








Indiana. 
Royal Center—W. J. Goodrich recently entered the lumber 
business. 
Shirley—The Kuntz Bros. Lumber Company has removed 
to Beach Grove. 


Iowa. 
Sigourney—-A. M. Neas has been succeeded by A. M. Neas 
& Son. 
Kansas. 


Michigan Valley—The W. I. Miller Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by A. S. Ekdahl & Co. 

Reading—E. Vatterson & Son have been succeeded by 
R. J. Morris & Son. 

Strong—Robinson & Franz are out of business. 


Louisiana. 
Kingston—The Clear Lake Lumber Company is out of 
business. 
Maine. 


Blaine—C. E. & A. Robinson have filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. " 
Michigan. 
Engadine—The Engadine Lumber Company has been re- 
organized. : 
Royal Oak—W. C. Burke recently entered the lumber 
business. y 
Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The receivers for the Joannin-Hansen Com- 
pany have sold the plant to the North Side Lumber, Sash 
& Door Company for $25,000. 

Minneapolis—The McGoldrick Lumber Company, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., has opened an office in charge of I. J. Mac- 
Connell. 

Minneapolis—Schwager & Nettleton, of Seattle, Wash., 
have opened an office in charge of George O. Wyatt 


Missouri. 


Tillings—The Tiede Lumber Company is out of business. 

Campbell—The Eagle Handle Company has removed to 
Rector, Ark. 

IFreeburg—Henry Ruettgers has been succeeded by 
Struempf & Schroeder. : 

St. Louis—S. M. Masters and William L. Sleumer have 
entered the lumber business under the style of the Masters & 
Sleumer Lumber Company. 

St. Lonis—The J. R. Perkins Lumber Company has 
changed style. to the Robert Kamm Lumber Company. 

Sullivan—Williams & Clark have sold their lumber yard 
to the Goodrich-McDaris Lumber Company, of St. Louis. 

Webster Groves—The Holekamp-Flint Lumber Company is 


opening a retail yard, 
New York. 

Brooklyn—W. I. Lee has been appointed receiver for the 
West End Dry Dock Company. 

New York—Charles Wendt mee been succeeded by the 
Standard Box & Lumber Compan 

Ransomville—The 8S. H. Morris. ‘iumber Company has been 
succeeded by F. B. Gates & Co. 

Sherman—The Sherman Chair Company has been succeeded 
by the maptre Chair Company. 


North Carolina. 
Climax—The Brush Creek Lumber Company has been 





succeeded by the Home Lumber Company and will operate at 
Randleman. ; 

Mebane—J. W. Cates has been appointed receiver for the 
Continental Chair Company. 

hio. 

Marion—The Implement Manufacturing Company is in the 
hands of a receiver. 

Plymouth—A receiver has been appointed for the Wright 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 


Oregon. 


Eagle Creek—The Eagle Creek Lumber Company has filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Elmira—-Walters & Son have been succeeded by the Elmira 
Lumber Company. 
Pennsylvania. 


Scranton—Charles A. Hagen has changed style to the 
Itagen Lumber Company. 
Texas. 


Clawsons—The Burnétt Lumber Company has sold out. 

Hlouston—The Texas & Louisiana Lumber Company has 
closed out its wholesale department and will hereafter do a 
retail business only. 

Ifouston—The Miller-Link Lumber Company, of Orange, 
has opened a sales office in this city in charge of E. H. Pope. 


Washington. 


Alder—The Alder Mill Company bas changed its name to 
the Excelsior Mill Company. 
Seattle—The Seattle Car Manufacturing Company is in 
the hands of a receiver. : 
Wisconsin. 


Kewaunee—John M. Borgman has sold his plant to AIl- 
brecht Bros. & Co. 
Oshkosh—The Tigerton Lumber Company has changed its 
location to Tigerton. 
Wyoming. 


Rock Springs—Smith & James have recently entered the 


lumber business. 
CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 


Bono—A dry kiln at the plant of R. G. Ames was burned 
December 15, causing a loss of $1,000. 

Klmore—The commissary building and contents of the 
1. K. Hall Lumber Company were burned rec ently, involving 
a loss of $8,000, with insurance of $2,500. 


California. 


Eureka—A fire in the planing mill of the WwW aoe G. Press 
Company, December 17, caused a loss of $1,5 

San Bernardino—tThe boiler and engine om of the San 
Bernardino Lumber Company were damaged about $1,500, 
December 18; covered by insurance. 


Louisiana. 


Shreveport—The plant of the Queen City Furniture Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire December 27, causing a loss of 
$125,000 ; insurance, $50,000. 


Minnesota. 


Hasty—The yard of the Central Lumber Company was 
damaged about $2,400 by fire December 14 ; insurance, $1,250. 
Nevis—The saw and planing milis of ‘the Nevis Lumber 
Company were destroyed by fire December 18. Loss and 
insurance unknown. 
Ohio. : 


Cleveland—Two million feet of high grade white pine lum- 
ber in the yard of the Fisher & Wilson Company was de- 
stroyed by fire December 31, with loss estimated at $75,000 ; 
partly covered by insurance. 


South Dakota. 


Rapid City—The mill of the Rapid City Lumber Company 
was burned for the second time December 19, causing a loss 
of $6,000. No insurance. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas. 


Arkadelphia—The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Company's plant,,. 
which was recently destroyed by fire at a loss of $12,000, 
will be rebuilt. 

Forest City—The Forest City Box Company, recently 
incorporated, will build a mill with a daily capacity of 
50,000 feet and to cost about $30,000. 


California. 


Samoa—tThe Vance Redwood Lumber Company has let the 
contract for the equipment of its mill with a sprinkler system 
to cost about $24,000. 

San Diego—The Benson Lumber Company will erect a 
box factory, 60x100 feet, in connection with its planing mill. 


Louisiana. 


Gibsland—A. Rhodes & Son will rebuild saw mill and 
cotton gin recently burned at a loss of $5,000. The mill will 
have a daily capacity of 15,000 feet. 


Minnesota. 


Cohassett—The J. W. Morrison Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, will build a shingle mill with a daily capacity 
of 70,000 shingles. The company will make a specialty of 
*A*, extra *A* and diamond A. 


Oregon. 


Baker oF —The saw mill of the Stoddard Bros. Lumber 
Company, which was destroyed by fire last summer, has been 
rebuilt with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 
Prosper—Young & Parker are building a saw mill with 
50,000 feet daily capacity. 
South Carolina. 


Dunbarton—The Osceola Lumber Company has its saw 
mill almost completed and expects to put it into operation in 


a few days. 
Washington. 

Kalama—I. G. Wikestrom & Sons, whose mill was burned 
recently with loss of $10,000, have announced that they will 
build a much larger mill to replace the burned one. 

Tacoma—tThe Dempsey Lumber Company has its mill 
almost ccmpleted and will put it in operation some time this 
month. The former mill was burned. The new mill has a 
daily capacity of 75,000 feet. 


Wisconsin. 
Marinette—The Sawyer, Goodman Company, at mill No. 2 


will install a band mill in place of the circular and will also 
put in a new edger. 

Oshkosh—The Morgan Company will make improvements 
to its mill amounting to about $10,000. A battery of three 
patiees .* 1,400-horsepower engine and a heater will be 
installed. 

















BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


British Columbia. 


Vancouver—The Vancouver Lumber Com ony during its 
shutdown will make repairs amounting to $15,000 
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RAILROADS ARE ORDERED TO REFUND OVERCHARGES. 





interstate Commerce Commission Declares Rates not Lawfully Applicable on Railroad Cross 
- Ties—Immediate Reparation Demanded. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 27.—A report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been handed down in 
the complaint of the Holeomb-Hayes Company vs. IIli- 
nois Central Railroad Company and Southern Railway 
Company, which was submitted to the commission Octo- 
ber 28 last. In a review of the case Commissioner Har- 
iun took oeeasion to state that on December 1, 1905, 
the Tennessee Central Railroad Company, extending from 
Harriman Junction, Tenn., on the east, through Nash- 
ville to Hopkinsville, Ky., on the west, ceased to be 
operated as a separate and independent road, and was 
turned over under lease to the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, and to the Southern Railway Company, the 
former taking possession of that part of the line that 
lies west of Nashville, now known as the Nashville divi- 
sion of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, while the 
Southern Railroad Company assumed control of that 
part that lies east of Nashville and is now known as the 
Nashville division of the Southern railway. This action 
was followed a few days later by a general notice can- 
celing all through tariffs formerly in effect over the 
road whose separate existence was thus terminated. 

When this occurred the complainant was engaged in 
filling a contract for the delivery of a large number of 
railroad eross ties at Pawnee Junction, Bloomington and 
Paxton in Illinois. Arrangements had been made for 
shipping the ties from points on the line of the Ten- 
nessee Central railroad both east and west of Nashville. 
In view of certain provisions in the contract the com- 
plainant could not delay the shipments without subject- 
ing itself to a financial loss; and instead of waiting 
for a readjustment of those rates to those destinations 
from points in question it was thought best to send 
the shipments forward under such rates as might still 
remain in effect. 

The shipments began to move during the latter part 
of November, 1905, and continued until February 6, 
1906. From points on the new Nashville division of 
the Illinois Central railroad—that is to say, from points 
on the old Tennessee Central railroad west of Nashville, 
2,431 eross ties were shipped to Illinois destinations in 
six carloads; of these 1,000 ties in two carloads were 
billed to Bloomington and 1,431 ties in four carloads 
were forwarded to Pawnee Junction. From points on 
the new Nashville division of the Southern railway— 
that is to say, from points east of Nashville—the com- 
plainant forwarded 8,711 ties in twenty-eight carloads 
to Pawnee Junction and 9,155 ties in twenty-six car- 
Joads to Paxton. 

Complainant alleged in its petition, filed on August 
27, 1907, that the rates actually collected upon these 
shipments were unlawful in that they were excessive 
and unreasonable in amount. The record shows that 
on the 1,000 ties shipped to Bloomington from points 
west of Nashville freight charges aggregating $200 were 
actually collected, being at the rate of 20 cents a tie. 
Complainant avérs that the charges ought not to have 
exceeded 161% cents a tie. On the four carloads con- 
taining 1,431 ties shipped from the same points to 
Pawnee Junction defendants collected $257.58, being 
at the rate of 18 cents a tie. Complainant now insists 
that charges should have been collected on the latter 
shipments at a rate not exceeding 144% cents a tie. 
On the 8,711 cross ties shipped from points east of 
Nashville to Pawnee Junction the total rate actually 
collected seems to have been an average of 37.9 cents 
a tie. On the 9,155 ties shipped from the same points 
of origin to Paxton freight charges were collected at 
rates from the various points of origin that average 
35.58 cents a tie. It is to be inferred from the whole 
record that the rates actually charged and collected 
were an overcharge; at any rate, an examination of the 
tariffs on file with the commission reveals no basis for 
such average charges on ties. Complainant insisted that 
a reasonable rate on shipments from points east of 
Nashville would not have exceeded 191% cents a tie. 
Its contention was based upon the allegation that shortly 


after these several shipments were made and the freight 


charges collected as indicated above the rates were 
reduced by defendants to the amounts named in the com- 
plaint as rates that ought to have been charged and 
collected. Reparation was asked for in an amount ag- 
gregating $3,159.58, being the difference between the 
rates actually collected and the rates which were sub- 
sequently put in foree, although, as appears later, they 
were not in effect for a long, intermediate period. 

When the case was called for hearing counsel for the 
respective defendants admitted that exhibits attached 
to the complaint correctly set forth details with refer- 
ence to all shipments referred to in the complaint, and 
that they properly stated the amount of freight charges 
actually collected. They also admitted, upon an ex- 
amination of the whole situation, that the complaint 
was well founded. . 

Upon stipulation and leave given, defendants there- 
fore withdrew their respective answers and submitted 
the cause to the commission upon the complaint and 
exhibits attached thereto and upon the testimony of 
Mr. Holeomb, which was then taken. During the course 
of the hearing it was discovered that the rates of the 
defendant, the Illinois Central Railroad Company, from 
points on its new Nashville division to the destinations 
in question, had not been changed since the date of the 
shipments. In the absence, therefore, of testimony 


showing the unreasonableness of those rates there was 


no basis upon which the commission could enter an 
order for reparation. For this reason complainant with- 
drew its claim for reparation on the six carloads con- 
taining 2,431 ties that moved from points west of Nash- 
ville. As to the 17,866 ties in fifty-four carloads that 
moved to the destinations mentioned from points cast 
of Nashville, it was understood at the hearing that 
reparation might be awarded on the basis of the lower 
through rate of 1914, cents, which was established by 
the defendants from those points shortly after the ship- 
ments moved, by a tariff effective February 2, 1906. It 
was stated by counsel on the hearing that this through 
rate was still in effect. But upon subsequent investi- 
gation of the tariff schedules on file in the office of the 
commission the fact was diselosed that the tariff nam- 
ing this joint through rate was canceled in June, 1906, 
since which time no through rate had been in existence 
between the points in question, This condition of the 
tariffs was called to the attention of the officers of the 
Southern Railway Company. And by a tariff duly 
published and filed with the commission, effective No- 
vember 28, 1907, that company and the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company have established the joint through 
rate of 1914 cents a tie between the points in question, 
with a carload minimum of 250 -ties. 

The rates actually applied to the movements in ques- 
tion seem not to have been lawfully applicable on rail- 
road cross ties, and in that sense the rates collected 
from the complainant on its shipments of ties from 
points east of Nashville to the destinations in question 
were unlawful. The rates collected were also unlawful 
in the sense that they were excessive in amount and 
ought not to have exeeeded 191% cents a tie. On the 
basis of the latter rate, since put in effect as stated, de- 
fendants are authorized and directed to make reparation 
to the claimant in the sum of $3,071.56. In arriving 
at this amount instead of $3,074.49, the commission took 
into consideration the fact that two carloads shipped to 
Pawnee Junction, as shown in the exhibit attached to 
the petition, did not contain the minimum carload 
number of ties, thus necessitating the reduction of the 
amount by $2.93. 

An examination of the tariff records of the commis- 
sion discloses the fact that the rate of 1914, cents, made 
effective by defendants November 28, 1907, as hereto- 
fore stated, expires according to its terms January 1, 
1908. Defendants seem to have put that rate into 
effect on the theory that justice to the complainant 
required them to establish it, and thus give the com- 
mission a basis for granting relief in this case, as 
follows: 

It is proper to say in this connection that we do not 
approve the practice, apparently of quite recent origin, of 
putting a special rate in effect simply for the purpose of 
enabling the commission to do justice in a particular case, 
and with a clause in the tariff under which, after remaining 
in force for, say, thirty days, during which time the com- 
mission will ordinarily enter its relief order, the rate will 
expire. In such cases, whether they arise on formal or 
informal pleadings, the commission, in order to prevent the 
discriminations which the act was intended to defeat, will 
require the rate to remain in effect as a maximum for ‘a 
definite period of time to be designated in the final order. 

It has therefore been ordered that the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company and the Southern Railway Company be 
required to publish and charge, on or before the 15th day 
of January, 1908, and during a period of at least one year 
thereafter, they shall collect and receive, for the transporta- 
tion of cross ties in carloads, from shipping points on the 
new Nashville division of the Southern Railway Company 
in Kentucky, to Pawnee Junction, Bloomington and Paxton, 
in the state of Illinois, a rate that will not exceed 19% 
cents a_ cross tie; and they are authorized to make the 
rates effective upon three days’ notice to the public and 
the commission, the tariff to contain the notation that it is 
issued under the authority and referring to the title and 
number of the case at issue. 

Defendants are also ordered to make the stated repa- 
ration on or before January 9, 1908, and as to the six 
carloads already mentioned the complaint was ordered 
dismissed. 
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HANDY LUMBER YARD WAGON. 


The Curtis lumber yard wagon has the axles of 
2-inch square steel with 30-inch diameter by 4-inch 
face steel wheels fitted thereon. The extension bolsters 


are plated with steel and supplied with stakes made of" 


wrought iron pipe. All parts for bolts are plated with 
steel so that the bolt heads and nuts can not be 
drawn into the timbers. It will be observed from the 
illustration that the front and rear supporting timbers 
for bolsters are connected by pipes with pieces of flat 
steel welding in the ends which permits of the rear 
wheels following in the tracks of the front ones. Note 
underneath bracing of the coupling pole. 

This wagon is exceptionally well made, is very strong 
and makes an excellent wagon for lumber yards. One 
lumber company has just bought twenty of these wagons 
from the manufacturer, Curtis & Co. Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
published an illustrated article about the plant of the 
Forster-Whitman Lumber Company’ at Hiles, Wis., in 
which appeared an error regarding the capacity of the 
mill, which is 50,000 feet daily instead of 15,000, figur- 
.ing on a ten hour run. A mill with the capacity stated 
in the article would be somewhat out of place in connec- 
tion with the Forster-Whitman Lumber Company’s busi- 
ness, but the error was one of- those which will occur 
even though the greatest possible care is taken. 




















MAINE, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
VERMONT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
CONNECTICUT, 
RHODE ISLAND, 
NEW YORK, 

NEW JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The original white pine states of the Union, 
where the lumber industry of the United States 
was “born and brought up.”’ 

Volume II of the “History of the Lumber 
Industry of America” treats of colonial charters 
and land titles, early sawmills, the development 
of the lumber business, the pioneers, the men 
most prominent in later day developments, the 
markets, inspection systems, price development, 
forestry in the states and statistics of manufac- 
ture and trade. 

This volume especially appeals to lumbermen 
who trace their business ancestry back to the 
east. Logging, manufacturing and market 
methods there developed were the basis for the 
methods of today all over the country. 

Those who wish a broad view of develop- 
ments as well as of beginnings should not fail to 
secure this work. 

History of the Lumber Industry of America, 
by James Elliott Defebaugh. Four volumes, $5 
the volume. Volume II, 670 pages, 16 illustra- 
tions, printed on laid paper, bound in half 
morocco, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Publisher. 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Lumber-Mineral Co. 


Want Orders 


RAILROAD MATERIAL 
TIMBERS 
PLANING MILL STOCK 
LATH 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 








DAILY CAPACITY 
100,000 FEET. 





ARBO, covincton co. MISS. 


On G. & S. 1. Ry 





Save 














Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK =: 
and July. 


t 








It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


1.02 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $500,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 
going lumber companies. 

Correspondence and _ personal 
interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


TIMBER 











We are the ONLY financial 
house in the United States 
that makes a specialty of 
loaning money on large 
tracts of standing timber. 








Clark L. Poole &§ Co. 


Successors to H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICA west 


High Grade Timber Loans 


We are in the market to buy and 
sell. Correspondence solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
FARSON, LEACH & COMPANY. 





























First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
34 Pine Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 


OF ACCOUNTS. 
Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED _PUBLIC_ACCOUNTANTS. 
Marquette Bldg., 








When the October New York bank flurry was pre- 
cipitated on the country the pine, hemlock and hard- 
wood manufacturers of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota were working along toward the end of the year 
without much dubious forecast of the future. Demand 
for all kinds of northern lumber after midsummer had 
been inclined to moderation, but stock had been con- 
tinually moved, and in respect to the hardwoods the 
season’s output, with perhaps the exception of birch 
and one or two other woods, had largely been disposed 
of. The hemlock trade labored under some decline in 
demand throughout the late summer and during the 
fall, and there was some recession of price. This fea- 
ture was felt to be less satisfactory than anything per- 
taining to other kinds of lumber, though not much 
complaint about hemlock was heard in lower Mich- 
igan. 

In respect to white and norway pine demand started 
out well early in the year and so much mill output 
was placed under contract for delivery during the 
season that when autumn came there was compara- 
tively a small amount that had not changed hands. 
During the last half of the season the distributive 
trade failed to reach the volume expected, and a de- 
gree of conservatism was manifested by wholesale and 
retail dealers about further augmentation of their 
stocks. Up to the end of the year less interest has 
‘been manifested in stocks for the succeeding season 
than there was in the closing weeks of 1906—a natural 
result of changed financial influences. 

At Minneapolis and other upper Mississippi river 
points the mills were hindered about getting a suf- 
ficient supply of logs on account of the low water in 
the upper river during a large part of the summer 
season, which served to prevent such a rapid accumu- 
lation of lumber as otherwise would have been the 
ease. At the same time the Minnesota and North Da- 
kota trade was to a large degree held up by the doubt 
about the outturn of the wheat crop early in the 
season, and failed to recover normal activity there- 
after. But operators in the northwest are financially 
strong, have their resources carefully estimated, and 
are not inclined to slaughter their stumpage or sacrifice 
their lumber as a stimulus to a quiet demand. In the 
white pine belt of Minnesota and northwestern Wiscon- 
sin, aS an operator in an interview recently remarked, 
‘‘the trees have all been counted.’’ The standing 
pine remaining is in limited quantity and is in few 
hands. It is estimated by competent judges that 85 
percent of it is owned by not more than a dozen firms 
or corporations. These owners can better afford to let 
their timber stand than to sacrifice it at lower prices 
for the sawed product. 

During the present season, it is estimated that the 
input of pine logs in Minnesota and Wisconsin will be 
50 percent less than for last season. Something will, 
of course, depend on the shape the market will assume 
after January 1, and the character of the weather. 
Conditions for skidding were ideal during November 
and in December up to Christmas.’ Since the begin- 
ning of the holidays soft weather has changed condi- 
tions somewhat and some doubt has arisen as to when 
good hauling weather is to begin. But in any case 
there will be no attempt to greatly enlarge the log 
crop from what was at first intended. 

The cost of logging throughout Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan is to be much less than it was last 
season. In Wisconsin, it is estimated that the greater 
efficiency of the men in employ this season and the 
lower wages prevailing will make a comparative reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent in the cost of putting in logs. 
Though wages have dropped one-third the men work 
better and stick to their jobs better than they did in 
the season of 1906-7. This is said to’ be caused by 
the plentifulness of the men seeking employment, 
hands being more numerous than the jobs seeking men. 

The woodsmen now realize that if they are to keep 
their places they must be steady and do good work. 
Last season they could get jobs in any camp, and tak- 
ing advantage of that condition they would work but 
a few days in one camp, and roamed from one to the 
other, being careless as to whether they were efficient 
enough to hold a steady place or not. Besides, the 
demand for men was so great that the employment 
agencies filled the woods with a lot of men picked up 
anywhere, with little regard to their experience as 
loggers. The result was that the operators worked 
under the double handicap of the unreliability and 
inefficiency of their crews. This made the putting in 
of logs extremely costly. Added to the high cost of 
supplies, logs on the bank or at the mill involved so 
much expense that making a profit out of their lumber 
product required fine figuring. This year, though lum- 
ber may sell at lower prices, particularly hemlock and 
the hardwoods, it is concluded that the securing of 
profits therefrom-may be easier than in 1907. 

It is said that the smaller mill concerns in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan have suffered most from the 
financial stringency. They bought or put in logs at 
comparatively high cost, and there was such a fall- 
ing off of demand during the fall that they could sell 
but meagerly. Owing to slow sales and collections 
and the difficulty of turning credits into money they 
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now find themselves without means to restock their 
mills with logs. Doubtless this will result in a con- 
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siderable restriction of lumber output during the win- 
ter and spring. Such curtailment will include hemlock, 
the hardwoods, cedar and scattering bunches of pine. 
The effect should be to relieve the market of surplus 
and better the condition of the larger operators in re- 
spect to demand and prices. Yet there is a conserva- 
tive tendency among this class about putting in logs 
and turning out lumber. 

One of the leading general operators in upper 
peninsula forest products states that lumbermen for 
months have been aware of the approach of present 
conditions. They were presaged by the falling off in 
the demand for cedar poles. The big consumers, such 
as the telegraph, telephone and railroad companies, 
greatly curtailed their buying early in the last year 
for the reason that they no longer could obtain money 
on advantageous terms. The pole market has been 
flat for several months and comparatively few poles 
have been shipped out during the season. This oper- 
ator thinks that there will be a light demand for 
cedar, except perhaps for railroad ties, during another 
seson and consequently there will not be much induce- 
ment to make efforts to put in large stocks. After 
the pole market softened lumber followed suit with 
a general slackening of prices 

In the twin cities at the mouth of the Menominee 
river, with a reach of influence all over the upper 
peninsula of Michigan and northeastern Wisconsin, 
manufacturers and jobbers realize that it is useless at 
present to make any attempt to sell lumber at fair 
and reasonable prices and are making no effort to throw 
their lumber on the market. The large manufacturers 
of pine have disposed of most of the cut of 1907, but 
there is considerable hemlock, hardwoods and cedar re- 
maining unsold. The old and well capitalized mill 
concerns are in position to wait for the financial clouds 
to roll by and will not sacrifice either their timber 
or lumber holdings. Throughout the states named a 
considerable number of the stronger mill operators are 
putting in logs to stock their mills and are making 
preparations to go forward with production very much 
as they have in former years. There is some dis- 
crepancy in reports concerning curtailment, but there 
is no doubt that it will be a large percentage below nor- 
mal, doubtless modified by conditions that may be 
evolved between now and the opening of spring. 

In considering operations in the northern forests it 
should be recognized that they include a variety of 
woods, pine, hemlock, tamarack, some spruce, the sev- 
eral hardwoods, cedar poles and posts, railroad ties, 
bark, pulpwood and cordwood. Such a varied product 
complicates the situation to such an extent as to 
render analysis of conditions somewhat difficult. There 
may be demand for one kind, or several kinds of 
product, while there may be an absence of require- 
ment for other kinds. Should there be sufficient in- 
ducement to begin operations in one or several kinds 
operators might be induced to take off all the mer- 
chantable timber on the land worked over as a mere 
matter of economy, or to save the remainder from fire 
and wind. The lower cost of labor may induce many 
to operate who otherwise would not have done so. 
Thus the aggregate of output may be greater than pres- 
ent indications would seem to foretoken. Yet it is 
safe to say that there will be curtailment until condi- 
tions shall be a better warrant for increased cutting 
than is likely to appear for some time to come. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


‘‘Fagots of Cedar.’’ 


Ivan Swift, who once with Thomas Wood Stevens wrote 
and drew good stuff for artistic production by the Blue 
Sky Press here in Chicago, has established himself at 
Harbor Springs, Mich., and has set up a press there, in a 
region rich with Indian legend and modern story. 

The first fruit of this new printery is “Fagots of Cedar,” 
a collection of poems by Mr. Swift himself. It is a most 
beautiful volume in tones of brown, green and cream, 
printed on deckled antique, set in old style and bound in 
boards. It is illustrated from drawings and photographs 
by Mr. Swift. No American press has produced anything 
more handsome. 

Mr. Swift, the printer, is arf idealist; Mr. Swift, the poet 
and painter, is an impressionist. There can be no question 
that he possesses a poetic gift and a facility for metrical 
construction. They are evidenced particularly in the final 
stanzas of “To a Grosbeak in the Garden’: 

Full knowing that thy living days are brief, 
Thou grudgest even an hour for sober grief; 
Thy poems are scattered free, without a name, 


Nor hast thou thought of fame! 
Is my unpaid aspiring yet my blame? 








The world is wide ’twixt man and worlds divine, 

And hearts are dull to such a song as thine; 

But I have heard. Sing on, from tree to tree, 

As thou hast oun to me— 

And more shall find the God that guideth thee! 

‘‘Fagots of Cedar’’ is limited to 200 numbered copies, 

each of which may be had for $2 from Outer’s Book 
Press, Milwaukee, Wis., or Ivan Swift, Harbor Springs, 
Mich. No lover of books beautiful can afford to pass 
it by. 
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OF INTERSTATE RENOWN—{Concluded from Front Page.) 


Phoenix Lumber Company recently let a contract to 
eal people for a band mill to cut the company’s tim- 
her holdings along the Chamokane creek in Stevens 
ounty, north of Spokane. The output of this plant is 
handled by the Phoenix Lumber Company and adds 
materially to.its lumber supply. The company operates 
its own logging railroad, now about nine miles long, 
equipped with two 37-ton Shay locomotives and other, 
adequate rolling stock, which bring the logs from the 
stump to its mill pond in the heart of Spokane. 

The lumber business under the management of Mr. 
an Dissel has grown from a small beginning to an ex- 
tensive operation with the growth and development 
ot Spokane itself. Mr. van Dissel is one of the most 
progressive and public spirited citizens of Spokane, ever 
taking an interest in matters relating to its welfare. 
In all publie doings Mr. van Dissel has an active part 
and he is recognized by his fellow citizens as well as 
by his coworkers in the lumber trade of the Inland 
impire territory as an active worker for the public 
good. ‘ 

Mr. van Dissel is a vice president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, member of its publicity committee, director 
of the Exchange National bank, director of the Inter- 
state Fair, and for the last four years has been presi- 
dent of the Spokane Lumbermen’s Association, a local 
organization of those engaged in the retail lumber 
trade in the city, as well-as a member and prominent 
worker ever since its organization in the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, whose headquarters are in 
Spokane. He has been active in Hoo-Hoo, having served 
for one year as Vicegerent for eastern Washington. He 
is an earnest public speaker, always taking a part in 


public meetings and banquets given to outside visitors, 
acting frequently as toastmaster, and in many ways 
has aided in the development of Spokane and of the 
lumber industry of the Inland Empire territory. In 
events of a social or semisocial nature, or those solely 
of commercial portent, Mr. van Dissel is a dependable 
tower of strength in his home city. He is continually 
called upon to participate in trade discussions and in 
conferences regarding local or general trade policies. 
He is an attractive speaker, an able debater and, pos- 
sessed of a characteristic and telling humor in speech, is 
a successful contestant in almost any trade dispute; at 
least, he will win an audience, and hence it is that he 
is constantly a leader in association legislation, and, as 
stated before, upon social occasions is in demand as a 
toastmaster, of which office he is past master. 

Mr. van Dissel has a personality that is exceed- 
ingly pleasing. He is an interesting conversationalist, 
being naturally of a sociable disposition. He is earn- 
est in everything he undertakes and, probably because 
of his Dutch blood, when once decided upon a course of 
procedure is not easily dissuaded from the object he has 
in view. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is especially well 
acquainted with this distinguished gentleman, as he fre- 
quently favors its offices by making them his home when 
in Chicago, always calling when going to or returning 
from Holland or between visits to the east of our own 
country, and the good cheer and friendly greetings in- 
separable from these occasions are especially welcome. 
To his efforts is due much of the progress made in the 
manner of carrying on the lumber business in the Inland 
Empire region and putting it on a basis similar to that 
of the industry in the east and south with which the 
western lumbermen come into competition. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLMEN’S 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Dec. 21.—When the provincial leg- 
islature convenes early in the new year there will be 
presented to it the following petition from the British 
Columbia Timber & Forestry Chamber of Commerce, 
and to it will be attached the signatures of many men 
actively engaged in timber business or identified with 
it in this province: 


To the Honorable the Speaker and Members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of British Columbia. ‘The humble petition 
of the undersigned showeth as follows: 

WueErgEAS, Under Sub-Section 3, Section 53, of Chapter 
113 of the consolidated land act of British Columbia, 1906, 
special timber licenses are annually renewable for twenty- 
one successive years only ; and 

WHEREAS, A very large proportion of the merchantable 
timber of the province of British Columbia—variously esti- 
mated at from 70,000,000,000 to 140,000,000,000 feet, and 
without doubt constituting the most valuable -timber asset 
of the province—has already been placed under special 
timber license; and 

WHEREAS, Under present legislation the holders of special 
timber licenses must log their lands within twenty-one years 
(and in many cases much earlier) on pain of losing title to 
the timber ; and 

WHEREAS, The forced logging of this timber within the 
present time limit of or renewal would be exceedingly detri- 
mental (a) to the revenues of the government; (b) to the 
prosperity of the logging and saw milling industries; and 
(c) to the best interests of every citizen as a consumer of 
wood, and- of every industry which requires wood for its 
continued development. 

(a) In particular, the annual license fees which now 
constitute a very, large proportion of the timber revenues 
would cease to be paid as rapidly as the limits were culled 
and abandoned. he government would also lose half its 
equity in the any by the destruction by fire of the lower 
grades of timber left standing on hastily culled lands. 
These losses to the provincial revenue would undoubtedly 
amount in the aggregate to many millions of dollars. 

(b) The pg een and millmen alike—would be 

forced into the keenest possible competition in the disposal 
of their products. There would a twenty-year struggle 
with over-production in all lines, greatly to the detriment 
of legitimate profits on the invested capital. 
_ (ce) The spoliation of more than half of the provincial 
forest assets within two decades would be nothing short of 
a provincial and even a national calamity. The twenty-year 
period of timber slaughter would be followed by a much 
longer period of timber scarcity and famine cmd with no 
prospect of relief by timber importations; an 

WHEREAS, There is some doubt as to whether the present 
rate of annual dues on special timber licenses is statutory 
for the present renewal term of twenty-one years. Your 
petitioners therefore humbly pray: 

(1) That at the expiration of the present renewal period 
of twenty-one years special timber licenses be made annually 
renewable for a further period of twenty-one years. 

_ (2) That .the present rate of annual rental for special 
timber licenses be declared to be statutory for the present 
renewal term of twenty-one years, and your petitioners will 
ever pray etc. etc. 


Vigorous campaigns are laid out by the Timber & 
Forestry Chamber of Commerce to make the associa- 
tion provincial in character as it is in aims. On Wednes- 
day evening at Victoria organization of the branch of 
the chamber there was completed, officers being elected 
as follows: 

Honorable president, John Arbuthnot; president, A. B. 
Ellis; first vice president, Charles L. Betterton; second 
vice president, D. Stevens; secretary-treasurer, H. H. 
Jones. An executive committee composed of the officers 
and H. 8. Pringle, J. H. MeGregor and William Allen 
was selected. The petition published above was in- 
dorsed in full by the new chamber. 

A very interesting address was delivered by Dr. Jud- 
son L. Clark, general secretary of the pronvincial or- 
ganization, in which he said that as fast as it could be 
carried out branches would be formed throughout the 
province. Discussing the status of licenses Dr. Clark 
made some very pertinent remarks. It has been said 
that. the special license was merely an ‘‘option to cut 
timber on the lands covered by the license.’’ If so, 
asked Dr. Clark, what has the license holder to show 
for the $140 or $115 per section paid every year for 
twenty-one years, which together with survey and other 
expenses makes a section cost from $8,000 to $10,000? 


PETITION ON TIMBER LICENSE. 


Dr. Clark maintained that this payment entitled the 
license holder to something more than a mere option. 
It created an equity in the property which should be 
recognized and respected. Just as it was now sought 
to have legislative authority for the belief that the 
$140 annual license was statutory, so it should be defi- 
nitely recognized by law that the payment of annual 
fees constituted an equity in the property licensed. 

About two years ago the dominion minister of jus- 
tice gave an opinion that owners of timber licenses had 
an equity in the timber and were entitled to a renewal 
in perpetuity so long as they observed the conditions 
of their contract. Since fhen the federal government 
has made this law by the passage of an order in coun- 
cil. While the dominion exacts a fee of only 5 cents 
an acre per annum on timber land in the coast section 
of the railway belt,-a bonus was usually paid when the 
license was secured, as all dominion timber was put 
up at open competition. This bonus was paid ‘‘for the 
right to cut timber’’ on the lands held, and it is to be 
noted that bonuses are paid for transfer of licenses held 
under the provincial laws and such transfers are legal 
and observed by the timber regulations. Dr: Clark’s 
view was that such a bonus, when recognized as legal, 
was just as good an evidence of equity in timber as if 
paid to the government. He expressed the hope that 
legislative action would remove any doubt on the point 
at once. 





TANNING MATERIALS USED IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Producing over one-quarter of the world’s output of 
leather, the United States is, of course, an enormous 
consumer of tanning bark and extracts. The Forest 
Service reports that in 1906 over 1,250,000 cords of 
tanning bark, worth nearly $13,000,000, and more than 
650,000 barrels of tanning extract, worth $8,700,000, 
were required by the tanning industry. 

Hemlock is the greatest contributor to the tanning 
bark business, furnishing over two-thirds of it. Over 
one-quarter is oak, while chestnut and other woods con- 
tribute the remainder. Chestnut, however, is the greatest 
contributor so far as wood is concerned to the extract 
supply. 

Four states are the greatest consumers of tanning ma- 
terials; these are Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, which use more than two-thirds of the supply 
or to a value of about $8,000,000. 

Between 1900 and 1906 there was a decrease of 15 
percent in the quantity of tan bark used, although its 
value increased. During the same period the consumption 
of extract increased from 67,000 barrels in 1900 to 660,- 
000 barrels in 1906. Of the last named 90,000 barrels 
were imported. 

It is somewhat curious to find that the highest price 
of bark in 1906 was found in Oregon, where the aver- 
age was $9.30 a cord, and still more surprising, on the 
surface, to find the lowest price in New Hampshire. 
The Pacific coast abounds in tanning materials, but 
they have not yet shown anything like the ratio of de- 
velopment that has been seen in the tanning business in 
that great section of the country; but the time seems 
destined to come when the hemlock of the Pacific coast 
will contribute very largely to the tanning material 
demand of the entire nation, 





MEET TO PLAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


GuLFpPorT, Miss., Dec. 28.—A call has been issued for 
a meeting of the Mississippi Pine Association January 3, 
at Hattiesburg. The meeting is called for the purpose 
of discussing the situation and. planning to improve 
conditions if possible. 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Gork Pine 


Cut fall width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 
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ROOFING. 





Ordinary ready roofing is made with a 
smooth surface, prepared to receive a coat 
of paint. Sometimes the paint is applied 
at the factory and when the roof is laid no 
coating is required, but after a year or two 
the paint, under the hard conditions of roof 
service, wears out and it is necessary to 
coat the roofing again. Every year or two 
after that the same thing is necessary, and 
the expense of these annual paintings will 
in the end be more than the original cost of 
the roofing. 


Amatite, however, is a different kind of 
roofing. In place of the smooth surface it 
has, on the weather side, a firmly embedded 
layer of crushed mineral matter. This min- 
eral matter will wear longer than a dozen 
coats of paint. It needs no coating, and 
when your Amatite roof is once laid the 
work is all done and the expense is ended. 

The durability of Amatite is assured by 
its thickness and weight. It contains more 
material per square foot than other roofings 
costing several times as much. 

Booklet and sample will be gladly sent to 
you without charge, if you will forward 
your request to the nearest office. 
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Of Interest to Traffic Men. 


We handle carloads from, and distribute to, all 
railroads in Chicago without two or three 
switching delays. 

We make Store Door delivery in Chicago. 

We handle shipments of any size. 

We team freight to connecting lines, for loading 
in through cars, same day unloaded. 

We give shippers the ona ape of loading Chi- 
eago freight with through shipments. 

We prepay or collect charges as directed. 

We can store your surplus stock at nominal ex- 
pense. 

We look after insurance, if desired. 

We have our own representatives in the depots 
and docks. 

We have private telephone connections between 
ali our representatives. 

We save shippers, agents and customers time and 
annoyance following shipments. 

We mail you delivery receipts. 

We can assist your Traffic Man. 

We furnish Shipping Blanks. 

We offer advantages which will prove profitable to 


you. 
We have hundreds of well-pleased shippers on our 
Ss. 


We have had fifty years’ experience in the busi- 
ness. 

We are at your service. 

Write for rates. 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 
R. 532-4-6-8 The Rookery Bldg., 
Adams and La Salle Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1857. 


An advance copy of the ‘‘Progress Report on Tests 
of Shortleaf Pine Beams’’ has been forwarded to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by E. A. Ziegler, acting chief 
of the Forest Service. This report gives the results of 
recent tests of shortleaf pine timbers of various sizes 
and also a comparative table showing the relative 
strength of shortleaf pine and other structural woods. 
No satisfactory short time tests have been discovered 
that will demonstrate the durability of woods. Their 
strength and stiffness may easily be determined by test- 
ing machinery. By stiffness is meant ability of a stick 
of timber to resist what is called deformation. Illus- 
trative of this principle: where two beams are loaded 
with 15,000 pounds and one deflects one-quarter of an 
inch and the other one-half an inch, the one showing the 
deflection of one-quarter inch is regarded as twice as 
stiff as the other. 

The tests embraced in the report given were made at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., with green timbers. 
The, weight of the timber varied from 351, pounds to 
60 pounds to the cubic foot, with an average weight of 
45 pounds. The average weight of the oven-dry mate- 
rial was about 30 pounds to the eubie foot. 

In regard to the methods of testing the report con- 
tinues substantially as follows: 


The machine used in testing timber beams consists essen- 
tially of a high capacity weighing scale and a screw press 
for applying a load to the specimen under test. The beam 
is placed on two knife edge supports, in this series of tests 
fifteen feet apart, which rest on the weighing platform. 
The distance between the supports is called the span. The 
load is applied at two points one-third of the span apart. 
As the head of the screw press is moved down it bears with 
increasing force on the beam. This force is indicated on 
the scale beam which is graduated to read in pounds. The 
deflection produced by the different loads is determined as 
follows: A fine wire is stretched between two small nails 
driven midway between the bottom and top faces of the 
beam vertically above the knife edge supports; this wire 
crosses the face of a steel scale fastened to the beam midway 
between the supports. As the beam deflects the scale moves 
down while the wire does not change its original position. 
The distance the scale moves relative to the wire indicates 
the amount of deflection. 

Before testing, the beams of each size were divided ac- 
cording to quality into two groups; the best beams were 
called “select” and the others “merchantable.” Herewith 
are tabulated figures showing the maximum and minimum 
breaking loads sustained by different grades and sizes; also 
the average maximum and minimum deflections produced by 
a given load. The deflections, however, bear no relation to 
the loads tabulated. 

It will be noted that the weakest 8 by 16-inch beam tested 
held 49,670, the strongest 77,770 pounds; and the average 
held 61.528 pounds. The stiffest 8 by 16-inch beam under a 
load of 15,000 pounds deflected .32 of an inch, the average 
.40 and the least stiff .49 of an inch. The difference be- 
tween the maximum and minimum values indicates the range 
in strength and stiffness which may be expected. Under a 
15,000-pound load the average 8 by 12-inch beam deflected 
.94 of an inch, the average 8 by 14-inch, .59 of an inch and 
the average 8 by 16-inch deflected .40 of an inch. In a 
similar way other comparisons may be deduced from the 
table. 

In practice beams are designed to carry about one-sixth 
of their breaking loads and a beam will ultimately deflect 
twice as much under a load applied continuously as it will 
under a load applied for a short time only. Careful season- 
ing of structural timber may increase its strength from 10 
to 25 percent, but ordinarily it is not safe to count on this 
increase since the seasoning one is usually accompanied 
by a more or less checking of the timber. 

Timber beams break or fail in three typical ways: The 
most common failure is where the fibers near the top face 
of the beam buckle or crush. This failure is very gradual 
and is indicated by a slight ridge or line running from the 


"GOVERNMENT TESTS OF SHORTLEAF PINE TIMBERS. 


Methods of Testing Described—Breaking Loads and Relative Deflection of Beams Shown By 
Tables—Artificial Christmas Tree Proposed. 








top face down into the beam. It is usually followed by what 
is termed a “tension” failure. A tension failure generally 
occurs suddenly and is accompanied by a more or less in- 
tense report. Init the fibers near the lower face of the beam 
are torn apart. The other type of failure which was common 
in this series of tests is that known as a “horizontal shear 
failure.” It consists in the beam splitting about midway 
between the top and bottom faces; it generally occurs very 
suddenly and is accompanied by a loud report. This type 
of failure, on account of the checks, is more common in 
seasoned than in green timber. 


Comparison with Other Species. 

Accompanying table shows the breaking loads and relative 
deflections of 8 by 16-inch beams of different structural 
timbers which have been tested by the Forest Service. It 
will be seen that longleaf pine and Douglas fir are the 
strongest and deflect the least under a given load. The 
superiority of longleaf pine indicated in the table is largely 
due to the effect of partial seasoning. The green strength of 
these two species is practically the same. Shortleaf pine, 
loblolly pine and western hemlock, with approximately the 
same strength and stiffness, compose an intermediate group, 
while tamarack and norway pine are the weakest and deflect 
most under a given load. The maximum and minimum 
values quoted indicate fairly well the range in strength and 
stiffness which may be expected in the different species. 

It seems evident from these tests that shortleaf pine 
should be considered an excellent material for heavy struc- 
tural timbers. 

RPPPBPPPPPIP IPP PLP 

SUGGESTS ARTIFICIAL CHRISTMAS TREES. 

If correctly quoted, James 8S. Whipple, of the New 
York Forest, Fish and Game Commission, is opposed 
to the Christmas tree custom as long as it involves the 
cutting of young coniferous trees. As a means of mak- 
ing this alleged destruction unnecessary he suggests the 
use of artificial trees. In support of his contention he 
states that the ordinary Christmas tree is five to ten 
years old and has attained a stage from which it would 
develop into a valuable tree within a few years if 
unmolested. This statement may hold true in part, but 
the bulk of the young timber cut for Christmas trees is 
valuable for little else. The fir of the great lakes region 
never has attained a size or quality of any value. The 
greater part of the trees in excess of 3 inches in 
diameter is hollow and defective and in a general way 
this statement applies to all parts of the country. How- 
ever, there are some young trees that would develop so 
as to be of commercial value later on were they not cut 
to brighten the fireside at Christmas time. 





PRESERVATIVE FOR SHINGLES. 


The Forest Service is not confining its wood pre- 
serving experiments and demonstrations to timber 
and lumber. It has rendered practical a means of 
treating shingles so that they can be preserved from 
decay many years. The value of this process con- 
sists in the treatment of shingles made of woods that 
are extremely susceptible to rot. The apparatus used 
may be simple. The outfit will easily serve a small 
community. The main item is an iron tank (an 
old engine boiler will do). The preservative wherein 
the shingles are first immersed must be heated. Taken 
from this heated preservative the shingles must then 
be immersed in a tank of cold preservative, which 
is the dead oil of coal tar or creosote. The Forest 
Service will, on request, furnish a printed treatise on 
and directions for treating shingles in the manner 
indicated. 





STRENGTH AND STIFFNESS OF GREEN SHORTLEAF PINE. BEAMS OF DIFFERENT SIZES—SPAN 15 FEET. 
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F ree tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 
about them. :3 :: :: 


Free 
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MERCHANTABLE GRADE. 




















——-Average. - —— Marimam.—— ——Minimum.—— 
Deflection Deflection Deflection 
under under under 
Breaking. 15,000-lb. Breaking 15,000-1b. Breaking 15,000-1b. 
load. load. load. load. oad. load. 
S1zE— Grade. Pounds. Inches. Pounds, Inches. Pounds. Inches. 
i 2 errr err reer ss Ee 65,520 36 77,770 39 58,650 32 
‘ Merchantable........ 59,530 42 66,900 49 49,670 38 
BT BOGGOR..... 60:0 00000 31,528 40 77,770 49 49,670 32 
OD SSS Ts oie kek cc cericecsan SAG 6S ea0.6 0-6 600.08 49,590 02 62,260 56 36,200 46 
' Merchantable........ 50,230 62 60,050 82 41,855 45 
ee es ae 50,016 59 62,260 a 36,200 45 
ry 12 RN Shes atarigs 6.5" Syn ase sateee SRS See 41,170 8 49,550 .20 31,350 86 
ae Merchantable........ 32.210 1.10 40,450 1.20 26,340 .80 
Oe eee 35,327 94 49,550 1.20 26,340 .66 
Under Under Under 
3.000-1b. 8,000-lb. 3,000-1b. 
load. load. load. 
Si. CMON soi cd cee ca eaene a Re 10,680 95 11,940 1.08 9,540 88 
. Merchantable........ 9,950 1.05 12,000 1.47 6,000 87 
al BEGGS... 6:.5.0:0.0 0658 10,180 1.02 12,000 1.47 6,000 87 
RELATIVE STRENGTH AND STIFFNESS OF 8 BY 16-INCH BEAMS OF DIFFERENT SPECIES—SPAN 15 FEET 
, MERCHANTABLE GRADE. 
——Average. ——Marimaum. ——Minimum. 
Deflection Deflection Deflection 
under under under 
Breaking. 15,000-lb. Breaking 15,000-1b. Breaking 15,000-1b. 
Moisture load. load. load. load. oad, load. 
SPECIES— conditions. Pounds. Inches. Pounds. Inches. Pounds. Inches. 
DROPUIRE DING 8s cia eactd G 61,528 40 77,770 49 49,670 32 
Longleaf pine Rehr eee 81,500 36 114,000 48 62,000 .28 
PIOMMIAS OF... cc cee ccc rcevcnes G 73,500 34 100,000 54 50,500 27 
Western hemlock on eal ..-- 65,800 39 81,600 52 48,600 -32 
NE MESS eo 6 aie Wibbi% 6:6'4- ecertok , oe 64,000 .39 75,500 49 50,600 32 
INNES phe chk pp 6. 5 5.0 Fr eee . age 2.900 46 87,500 71 23,200 30 
SPA ee , 45,200 48 64,000 .70 32,000 33 
RELATIVE STRENGTH AND STIFFNESS OF 8 BY 16-INCH BEAMS OF DIFFERENT SPECIES—SPAN 15 FEET— 





——Average. Marimwm.—— ——Minimum. 

Deflection Deflection Deflection 
under under under 

Breaking. 15,000-l1b. Breaking 15,000-1b. Breaking 15,000-1b. 
Moisture load, oad, load. load. load. load. 

SPECIES— conditions. Pounds. Inches Pounds. Inches. Pounds. Inches. 
CIEE ID . v.0 0 0 v0 5 6 0.68 %.08-0:8' Sere 61,528 .40 77,770 49 9,670 32 
Longleaf pine ........ qnadlts:- pastexs Gee Partially air-dry..... 81,500 86 114,000 48 ,0 .28 
eS a eee eee SE RE aR 73,500 .34 100,000 54 50,500 ot 
Western hemlock ............++% ME iw ci be ak oon 65,800 39 81,600 52 6 .32 
Eoblolly pine ........c ccc ww cesss MESS 3.0 Bos Waa oe e'ee 64,000 .89 75,500 49 50,600 .82 
I era bes, cge” Se ores 52,900 46 87,500 71 23,200 , B80 
NOrw@y Pine oo. cere rcereeee eee sGRCCDse sree eereene + + 45,200 48 A 70 32,000 33 
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YELLOW PINE CONDITIONS SHOWN BY MILL REPORTS. 





Statistical Data on Inquiries, Trade Quests and Cars—Status of Orders, Manufacturing Ac- 
tivity and Stocks—Itemized Replies to Eleven Significant Inquiries. 





The statistical work being carried on by the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association has brought the situa- 
tion up to date. A recent compilation of replies received 
in answer to questions propounded shows that inquiries 
)f 16 concerns are normal, of 26 heavy and of 79 light. 

Of 126 replies 40 state that they are making special 
efforts to secure business, 81 that no special efforts are 
being made and 5 do not report. Orders on hand are 
sufficient to keep the planing mill departments of 74 
coneerns busy from 1 to 20 days; 11 concerns, 21 to 
50 days, and one over 50 days. Forty mills did not 
reply to this question. Twenty-three of the saw mills 
lave sufficient orders to keep them going from 1 to 
20 days, 12 21 to 50 days and 3 in excess of 50 days. 
Kighty-eight did not report. 

Twenty-nine concerns report increases in orders of 

1,224 cars and 46 report decreases of 1,290 cars, show- 
ing a net decrease at 75 plants of 66 cars. Reports 
from 105 concerns show new business booked in two 
weeks aggregating 3,458 cars. 

Reports from 63 mills show stocks to be 115,590,000 
feet above normal, 28 mills report stocks to be 40,110,- 
000 feet below normal and 15 report normal stocks, thus 
making the stocks at 106 plants 75,840,000 feet above 
normal, At 80 mills stocks show a net increase since 
December 1 of 442,880 feet, the increase at 41 plants 
being 19,887,290 feet and the deerease at 39 plants 
20,330,170 feet. 

A summary of the replies to the reports sent out 
shows that the upper grades are 855,000 feet below nor- 
mal at 97 plants. A edge grain flooring, as reported 
by 66 members, is 6,690,000 feet below normal, Ninety- 
nine out of 119 mills received 100 percent of all the 
cars they required, 16 received 76 to 95 percent and 4 
received 50 to 75 percent of their requirements. 

In regard to the future, 28 concerns pronounced it 

good, 4 bad, 32 fair and 25 apparently have no opinion. 


SUMMARY OF TRADE CONDITIONS COMPILED FROM 
126 REPLIES IN RESPONSE TO INQUIRY 
OF DECEMBER 19, 1907. 
QvESTION 1.—Are your inquiries heavy or light? sib 
NO 


Normal. Heavy. Light. stating. 
Missouri, Indian Territory and 


SONOS is 60:8 64:50: 0a0 e895 2 12 4 . 
TOMBCNBSE 6 cc vcccccccccccee ce He 4 . 
DOE nb. oki 2a ticecsanend boas 4 4 14 oe 
Oe CUE OCC EOC ee Tee Le 3 9 20 3 
MEIRRIRIENEE 2 oc cicvcrcrcrecens 4 os 9 1 
BI oni 26: 6:4 10, 0 60.0. 0.0'0' 8 60 850 2 | 15 
Georgia and Florida.:......... 1 a 7 
PN ocd it Ss aha wees ROS 16 26 7 5 


QuEsTION 2.—Are you making any special efforts to secure 
orders ? 


Not 
Yes. No. stating. 
Missouri, Indian ‘Territory and Tennessee. 3 1 ee 
ASWAMEES fcc hdc cede crsssscvccesecves 8 16 1 
NE, fr ia a0 eb Nid At AAs OSE Oh alee 5 17 . 
SS Ee Pere ae See er 12 20 3 
NER So cic he 0'd.0 0 weSe ens. c0 we <6,0.0'9 5 9 ok 
PPT errr Lee ee 4 13 1 
Geonmis al TIOriGR. 2.0. ..veccecscccses 3 5 : 
DOE nd cow Hacc tdecdsdhweess dees 40 81 5 


QuESTION 3.—How long will your present supply of orders 
keep your shipping department busy? 
PLANING MILL. 
1 to 21 to 51 to Not 
20 days. 50 days. 75 days. stating. 
Missouri, Indian Territory and 
» 








r ennessee 2 
1 Ys 6 
b 4 he 10 
LOUIBRR © 26. cds codec cecsces 28 1 1 5 
i eee ee eee 3 5 i 6 
SETI hee ee 8 ee iv 10 
Georgia and Florida.......... 7 Sl one 1 
po ee re ee ye 74 11 1 40 
SAW MILL. 

Missouri, Indian Territory and 
DORMER 0.055050 F 00040040 6s ie iu 4 
Arkansas Cory er rere ery Trae 4 ok dun 21 
’ 2 3 it 17 
l S 5 2 20 
OS re Se ee 3 1 1 9 
eS OR eee 3 2 we 13 
Georgia and Florida.......... 3 1 4 
TN Sah dona a owls Few ay 23 12 3 88 


QvuESTION 4.—Is your order file increasing or decreasing? 
(Cover period from December 1 to date of report.) 

——Increase.—— ——Decrease.—— 

Members. Cars. Members. Cars. 

Missouri, Indian Territory and 





ON. 5 a0 0a Re d's ohm wie 1 20 1 17 
OE anaes as errs 6 394 13 247 
| eee a Ee ae 4 275 5 137 
RAD iw did do. chiles dees er 329 13 373 
SE 510.5 cia soi awa. <p «10m 4 192 2 140 
BEE Ss ko ogg bes <.5'o6-00.6 O% 2 14 6 161 
Georgia and Florida............. > ate 6 215 

POE. biedict hed 00s deve e4 29 1,224 46 1,290 


A net decrease among seventy-five members of sixty-six 
cars. 
QUESTION 5. 





Show new business booked in past two weeks. 
Members. Cars. 


Missouri, Indian Territory and Tennessee........ 2 41 
Bet eb ch o-o.310 4a s 4 Aba Ree eee 2 6s hen.0e 23 955 
PR A ie Rey ewes oer wares 14 586 
NE CE FSET OR Pe Te SO ore 34 «1,191 
Mississippi ee 1 Pe Pe ee oe re 10 361 
MES, Se nso ok 5 vidas 4 ky oe bens) 92550 550 16 =188 
Fee er ee ren re 6 136 

6 DORR Ohl ee eerie i ere ee 105 3,458 


QUESTION 6,—Is your general stock above or below nor- 
mal? 


Mem. Above Mem- Below Nor 
bers. normal, bers. normal. mal. 
Missouri, Indian Ter- 


ritory and Tenn... 2 2,700,000 1 3,000,000 1 
PN PP eee 12 28,050,000 7 8,500,000 
0 RR rrr 10 26,250,000 7 13,350,000 3 
Louisiana ......... 15 34,100,000 9 13,610,000 8 
Mississippi ........ 11 11,850,000 1 400,000 1 
pT er eee s 11,300,000 3 1,250,000 
Georgia and Florida. 5 1,700,000 Sar : eee ated 2 

WN idaccdign 63 115, 950, 000 28 40,110,000 15 


A net amount above normal of 75,840,000 feet among 106 
members. 
QUESTION 7.—Has your stock increased or decreased since 
December 17? 
Members. Increase. Members. Decrease. 
Missouri, Indian Ter- 





eee GOOG TORR... 66 2 2 tee see 2 590,570 
BEROEEOE scccncnsss 7 5,437,290 7 989,600 
1. eee ore 4 3,650,000 10 5,950,000 
TROD onc cceces 10 4,800,000 13 9,650,000 
i 5 1,700,000 5 2,900,000 
SEE. 6400020400 9 3,050,000 1 150,000 
Georgia and Florida. 6 1,250,000 1 100,000 

BE 60-4i0sé.o me 41 19, 887,290 39 20,330, 17 70 


A net decrease among eighty members of 442,880 feet. 
QUESTION 8.—Is your stock of upper grades above or below 
normal? 





Mem- Above Mem- Below Nor- 
bers. normal. bers. normal. mal. 
Missouri, Indian Ter- 

2 ge ee 2 1,250,000 
APUARERR 6ccccccccss 3 850,000 15 3,570,000 
, 0 —R a a ‘a> <i tedae 18 9,500,000 2 
a eee 2 1,600,000 19 13,050,000 7 
Mississippi ......... 2 650,000 8 1,990,000 1 
ER eee 4 1,305,000 5 1,450,000 3 
Georgia and Florida.. 1 100,000 4 550,000 ° 

asc samme 12. 4,505,006 71 41,360,000 14 


_A net amount below normal of 36,8 
ninety-seven members. 

QUESTION 9.—Is your stock of-edge grain flooring above 
or below normal ? 


95,000 feet among 








Mem- Above Mem- Below Nor- 
bers. normal. bers. normal. mal. 
Missouri, Indian Ter- 

a_i 2 75,000 
DE. o:0.0't0:0;5 > «o's ch ‘nena 13 2,240,000 3 
PE 600 45 6.0 86:00:00 ee 9 680,000 
eee 14 2,055,000 5 
oe eee os 5 540,000 2 
errr rer 4 475,000 3 1,150,000 1 
Georgia and Florida... 1 50,000 4 475,000 

TOUS. sc csccwes 5 525,000 50 7 21: 5,000 11 


A net amount below normal of 6,690,000 feet among sixty- 
six members. 


QUESTION 10.—What percent of your requirements in 
empty cars have you received since December 10% 


51 to 75%. 76 to 95%. 100%. 


Missouri, Indian T. and Tennessee.... .. ée 3 
PEED 4.6606 babe e002 sae eee sE DAWES 3 4 17 
Css ithe bs Dae sbeGoKn bona eaeed 1 2 18 
I nis inhi. «024 h042e0baeaks 4 28 
EL «oaks ab wie dees oa a ae owt 2 11 
SD ona 0p bn0.0-0 000000 snes 08ese 3 15 
Georgia and Florida.............e00:s 1 7 

ST a ae eee Te er eee 4 16 99 


QUESTION 11.—Give your opinion of the outlook for busi- 
ness. 
Not 
Good. Bad. Fair. stating. 
Missouri Indian Territory and 





a rR re 2 1 os 
PS rrr ree ee ee 12 4 6 3 
MED 64524600 2046060 Seen bes 4 10 6 2 
Louisiana 6 8 8 13 
Mississippi 3 6 4 1 
Alabama 2 9 3 4 
Georgia and Florida............ ea 2 4 2 

TED S4.06:06s00 00s oc hennes 28 41 32 25 


GEORGE K. SMITH, Secretary. 
BB PBD DBD P PDD DPD 


WHITE PINE PRICES. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 31.—Northern pine prices 
have been reduced by the manufacturers from $1 to $3 
a thousand. Definite action to that effect has been 
taken by important mills, and the rest have quickly 
followed suit. Until now northern pine prices have 
not been much affected, and only on some _ items 
were concessions of $1 allowed from the lists issued in 
August. It was decided, however, that owing to the 
low prices made on yellow pine and on fir in this terri- 
tory there should be a readjustment of northern pine, 
and the eut made affects every item except inch D and 
thick select and shop. The lower wages paid in the 
woods this year are also a factor in deciding the manu- 
facturers to the reduction. 

Reductions made from the August lists are as follows: 


AN Ts a 5 on test ve orb hip 0 5.0 -b oi binien $2.00 
ee ee er Sos ce keescedoes sasebes 1.00 
Se ee. ee Is yg oc cece scravsectecbee 1.00 
Six-inch No. 3 fencing . et Se ee een ee 2.00 
ND ae eee 
Four-inch No. 3 fencing OY SS eee eres 3.00 
C. & Better, 8-inch and NCS os 655 babes soe N pw aieee 2.00 
Siding, C. & or SaCRae se welkonwes ek hatbos uk 2.00 
Siding, D. + #. GRA, SORE EPIL 9 eg Pere ~ rane 1.00 
siding. Cc. & Better Ss s'5s eee Scam ako sas onto 1.00 

TR A SRS Ae fs Re ey ee eee 50 
Thirty. -two inch lath to be quoted f. o. b. at.......... 1.50 


The manufacturers say that higher prices could have 
been maintained, but they deemed it advisable to adjust 
things, and to show the public that lumbermen are not 
always sticking prices up. They believe the reduction 
takes full aeccéunt of conditions and represents a. low 
point, from which the market will build up again. The 
eut now made puts the price list about where it was a 
year and a half ago. Since that time three more or less 
general advances have been made, which are practically 
wiped out by the reduction, 





George J. Osgood, Pres. 
Henry McCleary, Vice-Pres. 


FirDoors 


When you hang one of our soft 
Yellow Fir Doors, we stand right 
behind it with a guarantee that it 
is as well made and as serviceable 
as any door sold. There are vol- 
umes to be said about its beauty 
in different styles of finish, but 
where we get in our work is on 
the price. It has paid others to get 
our discounts and it will pay you. 


FIR MOULDINGS 
INTERIOR TRIM 


AND 





TURNED COLUMNS 





Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 





Capacity 1,000 Doors Per Day. 





OFFICERS: 
Wm. McCleary, Treas. 
Wm. C. Hobart, Sec’y. 











Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers, 


Red Cedar Shingles 


The best a newly equipped plant, upright 
machines and carefully selected stock can 
produce. Try them. We also manufacture 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER. 
Eastman Lumber Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 


Mills at Summit, Wash. 
on N. P. and C. B. & Q. 
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ALL KINDS OF “7 


Lumber and Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FIR TIMBERS ana 
CAR MATERIAL 


Sterling Lumber Co. 


We are Manufacturers. 
, Mills at Chehalis, Wash. 


Chehalis, Wash. 








JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 


Shop Lumber. 
Sawyer-Goodman Company 











CEDAR and CYPRESS POLES 


John H. Fowler & Co. 


Fisher Buliding, - 


CHICAGO. 
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f_ : 
B. H. WHITNEY, 
LUMBER BROKER 


Offers you his services to buy vr sell; adjust dis- 
puted accounts; handle cars in (vansit. 





HOME PHONE 726. 401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 
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C.W.MANNING 
~ Wholesale Lumber 





Veneers and Panels 





66 Broad Street NEW YORK 








COCHECO 
OAK TANNED BELTING 


Made from extra heavy center cut leather of very 
best quality. Workmanship the best. Cocheco is 
absolutely guaranteed by us. It will save you time 
and money. Try it. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 
Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 











COMPANY, | Smolin sue 


nNwwoureate | YELLOW PINE 


LEWIS DILL & | KILN DRIED NORTH i 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 





Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. 














BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


-WEST COAST LUMBERMEN IN CONFERENCE. 


Manufacturers at Monthly Meeting Consider the Proposed Rate Advance Case Report—Unfair 
Cancelations Discussed — Other Railroad Matters Considered. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 28.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in this city today, was one of the best at- 
tended that have been held for many months. The inter- 
est manifested in the meeting was due to the expected 
report of the committee that visited Washington and 
attended the hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding the advance in eastbound lum- 
ber freight rates. J. H. Bloedel, of Bellingham, was the 
only member of the committee who had as yet returned 
from the east. Mr. Bloedel has been one of the most 
earnest workers in preparing the lumbermen’s case and 
his evidence and the data presented by him to the com- 
mission were some of the most valuable that it will have 
to consider. 

Mr. Bloedel reported at length on the committee’s 
work in Washington, telling of the points brought out 
by the different witnesses, all of which appeared in the 
last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the detailed 
report of the hearing. Mr. Bloedel referred particularly 
to the testimony of A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore., in the Oregon case as 
being very effective and to the point. He said that the 
railroads seemed to wish to show that the millmen were 
all millionaires, but that he thought the evidence intro- 
duced by the lumbermen disproved this claim. He said 
that in the cross-examination of many of the witnesses 
for the railroads strong points were made for the lum- 
bermen. He complimented the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and stated that it appeared 
from their personal examination of witnesses that they 
had obtained a comprehensive grasp of the situation, and 
would not be misled by the statistics presented by the 
railroads. He also paid a glowing compliment to W. A. 
Wimbish, chief counsel for the association, and declared 
that the case could not be in better hands. He thought 
President Howard Elliott and Traffic Manager James D. 
Woodruff were the best witnesses for the railroads, as 
they appeared to be honest in their efforts to help the 
case. 

Cause for Regret. 


Mr. Bloedel regretted that the railroads were able to 
find three lumbermen on the Coast who were willing to 
appear for them. He referred to the statements of 
former Gov. D. M. Clough, of Everett, in behalf of the 
railroads that he had made $500,000 in the seven years 
he had been in business, which amounted to $1.50 a 
thousand feet on the lumber manufactured. On cross- 
examination Governor Clough admitted that he would 
have lost several hundred thousand dollars had he been 
obliged to pay the advanced rate. Regarding the testi- 
mony of Johan Poulsen, of Portland, for the railroads, 
in the course of which he declared that he had made 
$1,000,000 on the manufacture of over 700,000,000 feet 
of lumber, Mr. Bloedel stated that on cross-examination 
it was brought out that this was a profit of only $1.50 
a thousand feet, and that Mr. Poulsen admitted he 
would have lost money had he been obliged to pay $3 
a thousand more feet. He also admitted that some of 
his profits were made out of real estate and in the ad- 
vance in profit. of his mill site. Only 10 percent of his 
lumber was shipped by rail, so it had little bearing on 
the case. 

Old Rate Remunerative. 


Mr. Bloedel stated that the railroads brought out no 
new facts, but merely relied on the old statement that 
the rate was a low one, while the lumbermen showed 
that the rates were higher than that paid by almost any 
other commodity hauled by the railroads. The yellow 
and white pine manufacturers who were witnesses for 
the railroads were forced to admit that with the advance 
in western lumber rates they would be able to ship their 
product almost to the Rocky mountains. In cross-ex- 
amination their self interest in the proposition was made 
manifest. Mr. Bloedel believes the commission realizes 
that a rate which had been in force for fourteen years 
and had proved fairly remunerative—in fact so much so 
that one of the railroads had been able to get out of a 
receiver’s hands, and all of them had made big profits— 
was a just rate, and one that should not be disturbed. 
He thought the decision of the commission in the Tift 
case was a strong precedent, and the case of the Pacific 
coast lumbermen was a very much stronger one than the 
Tift case. The commission, he said, was very good to 
the lumbermen, having given them all the time neces- 
sary to present their evidence, despite the fact that the 
commission is very busy. At the request of Mr. Wim- 
bish the case has been advanced over hundreds of others 
and an early hearing given. He did not think that lum- 
bermen should be disappointed because the time for the 
filing of briefs in the case had been set for March 4, 
for he believed that a decision would be reached by 
May or June. 


Faithful Work of Committee. 


In conclusion Mr. Bloedel stated that the committee 
had worked conscientiously night and day, and if the 
lumbermen won he hoped the committee would have their 
approval, and if it lost he wanted the members of the 
association to know that the members of the committee 
had done the best they could. Mr. Bloedel’s address 
was loudly applauded, evidencing the approval of the 
lumbermen present of the manner in which their case 
had been handled by the committee. 

R. L, MeCormick, of Tacoma, presided at. today’s 


meeting in the absence of President E. G. Griggs, who 
has not yet returned from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing. Robert B. Allen acted as secretary 
in the absence of Secretary V. H. Beckman, who is ex- 
pected back from the east early next week. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Bloedel’s remarks Mr. McCormick briefly 
eulogized the work of the railroad committee and de- 
clared that the members of the association had the 
utmost confidence in it. His remarks were also loudly 
applauded. 

Paul Page suggested that the secretary draw up a 
resolution thanking the committee; that if ever the asso- 
ciation secured permanent quarters the resolution be 
framed and hung on the wall therein. 


Cancelation of Orders. 


The following resolution introduced by E. B. Day, of 
the R. J. Menz Lumber Company, this city, was unani- 
mously adopted: ; 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this association that 
the practice of canceling orders without the consent of 
buyer or seller be considered as unbusinesslike and unfair; 
that an order given and accepted in good faith is in the 
nature of a contract and the consent of both buyer and 
seller must be obtained to make cancelation binding. It is 
the unanimous sentiment of this meeting that retail lumber 
organizations which stand for the maintenance of honorable 
and equitable business practice codperate in the working out 
of plans to correct this abuse. 

W. B. Nettleton stated in explanation that the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association had been reorganized today 
and would in future operate on a wider basis, employing 
a permanent secretary in Seattle and taking up with re- 
tail associations in the east matters of mutual interest, 
such as the canceling of orders without cause. 

The secretary reported that from reports received from 
mills it was found that shipments during November, 
1907, amounted to 21,413,982 feet as compared with 
49,976,451 feet in November, 1906. The shipments for 
December would show a greater falling ofi because in 
November there were some old orders that had not been 
disposed of before the November 1 advance in freight 
rates. 


Northern Mills Shut Down. 


Mr. Bloedel stated that north of the Skagit river there 
are 159 shingle mills and twelve saw mills with a monthly 
payroll of $328,000. These mills were all shut down but 
one. In Bellingham he said there are but two mills run- 
ning and where there was formerly a payroll of $200,000 
a month it is now less than $50,000. 

H. B. Taylor stated that the railroads were now get- 
ting permission from lumbermen to store empty cars on 
logging tracks, indicating that there was very little lum- 
ber traffic moving. 


Great Northern’s Threat. 


E. H. Schafer stated that the C. H. Nichols Lumber 
Company reported that it had been notified that its side 
track at its mill at Milltown would be torn up December 
30 providing no shipments were made. This is a Great 
Northern point. It was reported that a number of 
shingle mill owners had been notified that if they did 
not start their mills and begin shipping at once the 
Great Northern railway would tear up its spur tracks 
running to their plants. . 

This matter and the reported charging of the ad- 
vanced rate in several instances on shipments made 
before November 1 and on some made since from mills 
that are protected by the injunction were referred to the 


railroad committee for consideration. 


A meeting of the cargo branch had been held just 
prior to the general meeting of the association and the 
cargo shippers had voted to appropriate $2,500 to the 
freight rate fighting fund, and on motion of Mr. Bloedel 
a vote of thanks was extended to the cargo branch. 

A. Von Boecklin, of Tacoma, brought up the matter 
of entertaining the members of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association at their annual meeting in Tacoma 
the last of February, and a committee of three was 
appointed to look after the matter, consisting of Messrs. 
A. Von Boecklin, C. C. Bronson and E. G. Ames. 

Several communications were received from sash and 
door manufacturers asking that the association take 
some action to secure them protection from the amended 
2D tariff, covering shipments east of Chicago, which 
was effective December 21 and which was not included 
in the original complaint before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This matter was also referred to the rail- 
road committee. A communication was read from the R. 
J. Menz Lumber Company asking that the grading rules 
for hemlock lumber be revised and that hemlock be given 
its proper position in the ruling. This was referred to 
the committee on grades. 

The Kelso Lumber Company, Kelso, Wash., and the 
Hoquiam Sash & Door Company, Hoquiam, Wash., were 
admitted to membership. 

A letter was read from Secretary Hotchkiss, of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, suggesting that the 
association have an exhibit of western lumber at the as- 
sociation’s annual convention in Chicago. Owing to the 
great expense the association is now under in its rate 
fight it was thought best to take no action on this mat- 
ter at present, although it was admitted that such an 
exhibit would be of great benefit to the members of the 
association. The following were present: 


Those Present. 


R. L. McCormick, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. 
W. A. Doherty, Mitchell Lumber Co., Everett. 
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A. E. McIntosh, Danaher Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
Fred Alexander, secretary Cargo Inspection Bureau, 


seattle. 


E. A. Poyneer, Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Everett. 
W. H. Boner, Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett. 
J. H. Bloedel, Larson Lumber Co., Bellingham. 
TT. & Butcher, United States Lumber Co., Seattle. 
W. F. White, United States Lumber Co., Seattle. 
O. P. Taylor, Nudd & Taylor Co., Seattle. 
Dan Bass, Bass Lumber Co., Seattle. 
ae Metcalf, Metcalf Shingle Co., Tacoma. 
Bronson, Day Lumber Co., Seattle. 
Ben F. Nudd, ’B. KF. Nudd Lumber Co., Seattle. 
Riggs, 'H. McCormick Lumber Co., McCormick. 
ey = Page Lumber Co., Buckley. 
c. D. Fratt, Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett. 
ail H. Oliver, Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
seattle. 
H. Lewis, E. H. Lewis Lumber C.. Seattle. 
i. B. Taylor, Page Lumber Co., Buckley. 
Al Jones, Three Lakes Lumber Co., Three capes 
F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lak 
Frank O'Brien, Puget Sound Mills & ‘Timber Co., “seattle. 
H. W. Stuchel, Eclipse Lumber Co., Everett. 
a 4. Vance, Vance Lumber Co., Elma. 
L. L. Doud, Defiance Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
S. L. Johnson, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle. 
A. Von Boecklin, Washington Manufacturing Co., Tacoma. 
E. B. Day, R. J. Menz Lumber Co., Seattle. 
Tom Sanders, Bryant Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
art P. Kellogg, Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Startup. 
E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Port Gamble. 
W. B. Nettleton, Schwager ’& Nettleton, Seattle. 
Lewis Schwager, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 
Frank J. Shields, Union Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
M. Elias, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle.. 
R. H. Alexander, B. C. M. T. Co., Sapessens, a... 
J. D. Butler, Parker Bell Lumber "Gor Seatt 
A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Co., a 
E. W. Foster, Foster Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
H. Crowell, Crowell Lumber Co. 
G. A. Aetzell, Olympia Door Co., Olympia. 
E. K. Bishop, Montesano Lumber & Shingle Co., Monte- 
sano. 
E. G. Butterfield, American Timber Co., Seattle. 
Dan Cain, D. J. Cain & Co., Thornwood. 
J. G. Naylor, Naylor Lumber Co., South Prairie. 
H. D. Ross, Burlington Lumber Co., Burlington. 
A. R. Gustafson, Preston Mill Co., Preston. 
Thomas B. Ripley, Wheeier, Os, ood Co., Tacom 
:, — L. Gaudette, South Bend Mills & Timber Co., South 
send. 
E. H. Schafer, Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
E. W. Bereiter, Covington Lumber Co., Kent. 
S. E. Hayes, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 
> ' Butler, Butler Lumber Co., Bow 
B. Edgar, Lumber Manufacturers’ “Ageacy, Minneapolis, 


= 


-.. 
> “Guhr, Guhr & Co., Snohomish. 
. L. Woodruff, Three Lakes Lumber Co., Three Lakes. 
BE. Gilford, Three Lakes Lumber Co.,- Three Lakes. 
M. Harnett, Three Lakes Lumber Co., Three Lakes. 
W. Ee. Kingston, South Fork Lumber Co., Scapoose, Ore. 
— Patten, Elbe Lumber & Shingle Co., Elbe. 
S. Osdehl, Gale Creek Lumber Co., Eagle Gorge. 
t G. Horton, Northwest Lumber Co., Seattle. 
A. 8. Howard, Stanwood Lumber Co., Stanwood. 
- T. Ross, Ross Lumber Co., Burlington. 
T. Todd, Anacortes Lumber & Box Co., Anacortes. 
ti. Kirk, Seattle Lumber Co., Seattle. 
J. G. Dickson, Mineral Lake "Lumber Co., Tacoma. 


DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


BALI LF IO 





As usual during holiday week the sash and door trade 
in Chicago has been comparatively quiet, although some 
improvement is noted in inquiries and many orders have 
been received by most of the distributors. One manu- 
facturer reports that his business during the last week 
in December exceeded that of the corresponding week of 
1906. Carload business is practically at a standstill, as 
few yards in this section desire to order in large quan- 
tities before they are able to tell the extent of building 
operations during the spring. At the same time these 
retail yards seem to feel that prices on all kinds of 
mill work are lower than they will be later on and are 
sending in inquiries as to prices and other matters con- 
nected with their spring buying. Loeal factories are 
carrying stock which is below the average and if the 
demand proves to be heavier than usual early in the 
spring some users of lumber in the sash and door trade 
will have to put up with delays in shipment as the 
mills are not carrying larger stocks than are necessary 
to fill ‘current orders. 

Orders for stock and special sizes are coming in in 
reasonable numbers and a steady growth in this class of 
business is looked for during January. 

Concessions, it is reported, are being made from the 
various lists sent out. As many of the mills were 
anxious to realize on their stocks before January 1 on 
desirable orders there have been a number of reductions 
from the prevailing discount rate. The low prices on 
lumber have had practically no effect on the sash and 
door market. Most of the factories here were well 
stocked with lumber and trade has been light through 
the winter, therefore little buying of lumber has been 
done. Lumber stocks with most sash and door fac- 
tories are light and it will be necessary for them to buy 
soon. Many of them are said to be already making 
contracts for February delivery. Manufacturers con- 
tinue to send out copies of the new list and from re- 
ports received it is working in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. Manufacturers believe that there will be 
further improvement when country dealers become bet- 
ter acquainted with the use of this method of estimat- 
ing. No change has been noticed in the controversy 
between manufacturers and jobbers concerning the adop- 
tion of a new list and it is believed the entire question 
will be held in abeyance until spring business opens up. 

* * * 


The window glass situation has undergone no change 
during the last week, as many of the factories were 
closed down during the holidays, and a number have 
remained closed during the season. The curtailment of 
production will probably be larger than ever before, but 
in spite of this fact prices remain in the same demor- 
alized condition and it is impossible to tell what the 


outcome of affairs will be. Controversies between work- 
men and manufacturers are still going on and seem no 
nearer a settlement than they were two months ago. 

* > * 


Nearly all the Minneapolis and St. Paul factories ran 
at small capacity during the holiday week, and some 
shut down for repairs. All report business quiet. They 
have been taking inventories and have little idea as yet 
how the new year will open up. Few orders are on the 
books. 

* * * 

The number of inquiries has increased considerably, 
according to Tacoma, Wash., sash and door manufac- 
turers. The number of immediate orders is light, but 
indications point to a fairly normal spring trade. So 
far as known here there has been no price cutting and 
the market is firm. 

> ~ * 

The sash, door and blind mills at Baltimore, Md., have 
taken it easy during the week. The closing of books 
and other events incidental to the end of the year 
diverted attention from the effort to get business. 
Builders were in a similar position, so that few orders 
were taken. Fine weather encourages construction 
work, and the mills may be expected to begin operations 
soon. 

* * ~ 

Buffalo closes one of its most active building years. 
Mills in the door trade are doing well, so far as amount 
of work is concerned. Some of them still report good 
lists coming in for prices, and there seems to be no dis- 
position to cut down operations on account of financial 
conditions. The east is recovering from the money stress 
and will soon go on with its building work. 

x * * 


Business is quiet in sash and door circles at Kansas 
City, Mo. Dealers have not come into the market for 
their spring supplies and orders will not be plentiful 
for the next two or three weeks. Some concessions are 
being made, especially on stock goods in car lots, and 
the market is not as firm as a few weeks ago. Jobbers 
say that trade is usually dull in January and they do 
not expect any great demand this month. They are not 
at all discouraged over the ——- for spring trade. 

ia 

Mill work siiiiiaiimeasiia in New York city have re- 
ceived a fair share of trade during December, but orders 
have been small. There is nothing to stimulate an in- 
creased demand and millmen generally hope for no big 
business until after the first of February. By that time 
it is believed that the financial outlook will have im- 
proved sufficiently to warrant building operators in filing 
some of the plans that have had to be held up. The 
small business received is sufficient to keep local plants 
going at a fairly good rate. 

* ~ * 

The sash and door market at St. Louis has shown 
some improvement this week. There were more in- 
quiries than usual, indicating that the consumer is 
beginning to wake up. There is some little buying 
all the time, confined to broken orders for quick 
shipment to supply immediate demands. 





SAN FRANCISCO LUMBER RECEIPTS. 


The following figures will serve to give an idea of the 
enormous amount of lumber, lath, shakes and shingles 
that have been shipped to San Francisco, Cal., during the 
last fiscal year. The direct rail shipments are not in- 
cluded and their addition would greatly increase these 
figures: 


Feet of No. of No. of No. of 

1906. Lumber. Lath. Shakes. Shingles. 
rere 38,861,692 11,468, 400 83,000- 7,945,750 
ere 39,285,295 4:743,5 me. theses 8,273,750 
September ... 49,363,858 1,446,150 49,500 13,783,500 
October ..... 70,381,039 eT k, Berrie. 40,499,250 
November ... 54,279,102 4,435,650 164,250 27,060,750 
vf0T. . .116,766,656 1,595,650 1 ,379,725 24,887,250 

1 . 
January -110,010,159 8,112,850 886,975 40,420,750 
February . nee 63,301,649 4,923,300 591,125 72,922,000 
MAPCR 22.006 64,141,900 86,543,250 43,525 5,677,750 
Cc eee 62,834,891 2,747,700 873,175 16,321,250 
eee 65,830,406 3,262,100 148,700 12,190,550 
i Peery e 33,746,219 188,000 141,800 6,132,500 





Totals. ..768,802,866 130,781,350 4,361,775 276,115,200 


The total amount of lumber received in San Francisco 
for the fiscal year begun July 1, 1906, and ended 
June 30, 1907, was 768,802,866 feet. The quantity of 
lath received during the same period was 130,781,350 
pieces. In the same time there were shakes to the num- 
ber of 4,361,775 received; of shingles, 276,115,209. These 
totals do not inelude direct rail shipments, which would 
make a considerable addition to the totals. 





TO LENGTHEN THE LIFE OF FENCE POSTS. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Dec. 23.—Farm forestry is 
being taken up in earnest at the state agricultural col- 
lege by the new professor of forestry and secretary of 
the Michigan Forestry Association, J. F. Baker. 
Throughout the state are large areas of low lands and 
‘‘slashings’’ in which grow willows, ash, box alder, 
poplar and soft maple, which may .be profitably grown 
for fence posts. The college plans to add to the last- 
ing qualities of these fast growing woods by treatment 
with a preparation of creosote. 

The average life of a fence post is about six years, 
but by treating with creosote, which protects the post 
from mollusks and the elements, is made to last fifteen 
or twenty years. The process is simple, the posts being 
immersed in a fluid heated to 200 degrees and left to 
absorb all they will. Farmers of the state are asked 
by the forestry department of the college to send posts 
in lots of sixty or more to the college for treatment and 
to codperate with the school in the experiments. 








‘SAVE MONEY IN BELTING 


Shultz Sable Belting saves money because it wastes 
less power and lasts longer than any other belting. 

A Sable Belt does the work. It clings to the pul- 
leys and transmits power without loss. It does not 
slip, does not break and costs nothing in power or 
time wasted or for repairs. It stands up to its work. 

Our special process of tanning thoroughly tans the 
surface of the hides but preserves the rawhide in- 
terior. This renders the leather durable, strong and 
flexible. 

Give Sablea trial. Send for a belt for 60 days free. 


SHULTZ BELTING co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
114 High St. 116 North 3rd St, 


NEW YORK, 
111 Chambers St. 























material, by quarter inches, for 
Boxes, Sash, Doors, Furni- 


ture, etc., in board o: 2 
and brain work use the — surface 


measure. Sent on trial. 
BOX ESTIMATOR J M.L 
for contents, decimally ex- ames M. Leaver 


pressed at a glance, of cut SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


WE PHILADELPHIA. “2G | 


























Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


( INCORPORATED.) 


200 ‘Grand banding. PHILADELPHIA. 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers in 








Spruce, 

Hemlock, Atsh 
White Pine, We are 
North Carolina Pine | Market 
Hardwoods, Goan 
Virginia Pine, Thicke 
Yellow Pine. sami 











BRANCH OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, Pa. Delta Bidg., BOSTON, Mass, 
143 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. Union Bidg., NEWARK, N. J. 











John J. Rumbarger 
ALL GRADES OF 


Spruce Lumber 


Either Rough or Dressed, and 
Shipped via any Railroad. 


5 POPLAR IN ALL GRADES 


All kinds of Hardwood Lumber 
and Southern White Pine. : 








Harrison Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















John J. Soble. Harry L. Soble. 


BROTHERS, 
722 Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOODS 


Our facilities insure prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer all inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Peiieetena ek 























JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


SOUTHERN AND WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


Squares, Baluster Stock, Etc. 


Yard and Ofee, 161 Beach Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pier 52 North Wharves. 
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Good Stock 
Is Easy to Sell 


because it talks for itself. 
Another advantage it has 
is that it brings your cus- 
tomers back when again in need. Con- 
vince yourself of this by trying our 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUC 


We also handle Hardwood for railroad and 
construction work: Yellow Pine, Hem- 
lock, Oak, White Pine, Lath and Shingles. 


Alarge stock of Hemlock now ready for ship- 
ment over B. & O. R. R. and Penn. Lines. 











Bemis & Vosburgh 
OAK, PC *LAR, 


Farmers’ Bank Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BASSWOOD,” 
CHESTNUT, 


Hardwoods #3 


OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
Linehan Lumber Co. 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











THE 


Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood. 


It is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; the 
paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing are 
first class. Size of closed book, 44x 8% inches: 150 pages. 
In universal use. Send for full particulars, FREE. 


American Lumberman, 














315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


‘TRADE NEWS FROM THE -MINNESOTA CAPITAL. 





Building Record for Year Eclipses All Previous Records—Competent Salesmen of West 
Coast Products Form Partnership. 





THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 31.—The Minneapolis re- 
ports of lumber received and shipped, as made up for the 
year by the Commercial Club from railroad reports, give 
a total of 11,585 ears received and 18,167 cars shipped. 
Last year the receipts were 12,715 cars and shipments 
20,091 cars. 

The building record for the year in Minneapolis 
eclipsed every previous record. With two days yet to 
hear from the total estimated cost of permits issued was 
$9,919,310, without counting upward of $1,500,000 in 
permits for plumbing and heating plants. The 1906 
record was $9,466,150 for building permits, and includ- 
ing the plumbing and heating permits, $11,021,000. The 
outlook for the coming season is considered excellent and 
there is considerable winter work under way. 

Al W. King and G. A. Jones, two of the best known 
salesmen of west coast products in the northwest, have 
formed a partnership, beginning January 1, and here- 
after will jointly represent four prominent Coast manu- 
facturers in this territory. They will be eastern sales 
agents for the Seattle Cedar Lumber Company, Seattle; 


the Day Lumber Company, Seattle, with mill at Big : 


Lake, Wash.; the Clear Lake Lumber Company, Clear 
Lake, Wash., and the Three Lakes Lumber Company, 
Three Lakes, Wash. The first named is exclusively a 
cedar proposition, while the others manufacture both fir 
and eedar, and with four good mills to draw on they 
will have a fine line of stock. They will look after the 
trade in several states tributary to this market. Mr. 
King has represented the Seattle Cedar Lumber Com- 
pany here for six years and more recently-has also looked 
after the Day Lumber Company’s interests. Mr. Jones 
for several years represented the Clear Lakes Lumber 
Company, but since June 1 has been representative of 
the Three Lakes Lumber Company. They will maintain 
offices at 235 Lumber Exchange. 

The Ballord-Trimble Lumber Company, of this city, 
sustained a loss which may run to $50,000 by a fire 
Sunday night, which destroyed its stock of lumber in the 
retail yard at Red Wing, Minn. ‘Two large sheds, with 
stocks of lumber, were destroyed and the fire did not 
cease burning until late Monday, so it is not possible yet 
to estimate the damage. ‘There are reasons to think that 
the fire was incendiary, as when first discovered it was 
jumping rapidly as though fed by a trail of kerosene. 
Another suspicious circumstance is that a fire was set in 
the Betcher lumber yard on Thursday night and was put 
out in time to find some cotton waste under the lumber 
pile. The stock burned Sunday night was nearly all 
pine, with some fir and yellow pine uppers. The yard 
was formerly owned by the Betcher Lumber Company 
and some of the stock was left over from the transfer 
two years ago, when the Betchers stopped sawing. 

Twenty of the older employees of the John F. Wilcox 
Company were entertained last Saturday at the home of 
J. F. Wileox at Old Orchard, Lake Minnetonka. All 
had been with the company eighteen years or more. The 
party was taken out to the lake in automobiles and spent 
the day partly in outside sports and in part with a 
vaudeville entertainment. The dining room was in holi- 
day array and the dinner was a joyful occasion. Toasts 
were responded to by George A. Wheaton, George W. 
Coburn, Joseph Breit and Charles Breit. All left for 
town at 6. p.m. The guests of Mr. Wilcox were G. A. 
Wheaton, G. W. Coburn, Ole Dahlin, William Garland, 
James Long, Fred Coburn, Fred Hartman, Charles 
Breit, Joseph Breit, Charles Nelson, Julius Christofer- 
son, Frank Wilcox, O. E. Johnston, H. Melchisedeck, 
H. E. Wilcox, R. D. Wilcox, Dr. A. E. Wilcox, T. T. 
Olness, G. W. Lewis, W. T. Joslin, J. F. Wilcox. 

James G. ‘Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Company, left last week with his mother and sister, 
who are going to the Bermudas for the winter. He 
accompanied them as far as New York and is remaining 
there for a few days. 

The B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, of Spokane and 
Coeur d’Alene, has decided to maintain offices in Minne- 
apolis for its eastern representative, A. R. Priest. He 
will be located at 214 Lumber Exchange. 

C. E. Patten, of Seattle, was here the day after 
Christmas on his way home from the hearing at Wash- 
ington. He discussed the situation in the rate fight 
with local men and expressed confidence that the west 
coast lumbermen would win their fight against the 
advance. 

D. Dumas, of the Dumas-Backus Lumber Company, 
Deer River, Minn., was down this week on a business 
errand. He has been laid up with a broken arm and 
with rheumatism, but is getting around again. He says 
conditions haye been perfect for logging so far and 
there is no deep snow in the woods even yet. How- 
ever, in the white cedar line there is very little doing 
and not a third as much is being put in this winter as 
last. ‘He expects to see a short logging season. 

W. M. Ladd, eastern representative of the Stack- 
Gibbs Lumber Company, of Spokane, has moved his 
headquarters from Omaha to Minneapolis and is now 
loeated at 450 Lumber Exchange. 

The Minnesota railroad commission has received a 
complaint from Joseph W. Reynolds, of Duluth, alleg- 
ing that the Great Northern’s rates on white cedar and 
tamarack ties, white cedar posts and other forest prod- 
uets not sawed are too high. The rate on these articles 
is the same as the lumber rate, and the allegation is that 
a lower tariff should govern. The commission will take 


the question up at a hearing to be held January 14 at 
Duluth. 

State Auditor Iverson announces that the proceeds 
of the county sales of state stumpage held during De- 
cember were $32,305. These were cash sales of tracts 
containing less than 100,000 feet each, sold on estimate. 
Of the amount received $14,345 goes into the permanent 
school fund of the state, $17,620 into the swamp land 
fund and $340 into the permanent university fund. 

Arno Mereen, of the Mereen-Johnson Machine Com- 
pany, who is superintending the erection of the new 
saw mill of the C. A. Smith Timber Company at Marsh- 
field, Ore., is home for the holidays. He will return in 
a few days. Mr. Mereen says work is progressing rapidly 
and they will be ready to begin operations in February. 





THOROUGH SHINGLE INSPECTION AT MINNE- 
SOTA TRANSFER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 2.—An institution of great 
value to shippers and receivers of red cedar shingles is 
the Claim, Cancelation & Complaint Bureau, which has 
its headquarters and warehouse at Minnesota Transfer. 
W. M. Lalor, superintendent for the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, who acts as agent for the shipping 
lumbermen in dealings with the Minnesota Transfer 
Railway Company, is also manager of the Claim, Can- 
celation & Complaint Bureau. 

The object of this institution is to give a full and 
thorough inspection of shingles where there is contro- 
versy between the shipper and the retailer over the 
grades. Its inspection is painstaking and rigid and 
retailers generally accept its decision as eminently fair. 
The expenses of the inspection service are borne by the 
proceeds for sale of sample bunches of shingles sent 
in for inspection, so the bureau is self supporting and 
not dependent on either retailers or wholesalers for its 
revenue. 

Expert shingle men with training in the Coast shingle 
mills do the work, while Mr. Lalor superintends them 
and makes record of every inspection. The custom is 
that when a consignee makes complaint that a car of 
shingles received by him is inferior to the quality for 
which they were sold he is asked to select four bunches 
from the car and send them to Minnesota Transfer to 
be inspected. They are delivered at a small warehouse 
near the offices, where the inspectors take the bundles 
to pieces and handle every shingle, noting every one that 
is defective. A complete record is made of the de- 
fective shingles and according to the showing made on 
this inspection the claim is adjusted. It is assumed 
that the bunches sent in by the buyer are average for 
the car. 

The perfect shingles are repacked after they have 
been inspected and sold to defray the cost of the in- 
spection. The bureau also repacks broken bunches found 
in cars received at the Transfer, especially when cars 
have to be unloaded and transferred to cars of con- 
necting roads. It also repacks, shingles broken up or 
damaged in wrecks, and adjusts the claim of the shipper 
against the railroad company for damages in such cases. 

The bureau makes a record of complaints that are not 
well founded, and by means of it wholesalers are able 
to keep track of retail dealers who are in the habit of 
canceling orders on a falling market, or of making 
claims without just cause. It was established at Winona 
about five years ago, and transferred to St. Paul in the 
summer of 1905. It has gained a fine reputation for 
fair and thorough inspection, and its rating of shingles 
is generally accepted by retailers as well as by whole- 
salers, as the final authority. 





MACHINERY READY TO SHIP WHEN PROMISED. 

‘*Don’t ship our machinery yet; we are not ready for 
it; everyone behind with his work.’’ 

This is the substance of more than one telegram to 
the Marine Iron Works of Chicago that recently came 
to notice and brought out the following reply: 

‘Yes, we stick to our old text of ‘lose an order rather 
than promise what we can not perform’ and no doubt we 
lose some business on that account, but I fail to see any 
sense or dollars in contracting for more than one ean 
do. Buyers themselves are in part responsible for.a 
practice that is becoming prevalent through insisting on 
a shipping date for special machinery from three to four 
weeks earlier than they need it, caleulating that the 
builder will be that much behind his promise. As a con- 
sequence many who make those promises are aware of 
the buyers’ ‘expectations’ and go him about four weeks 
better. We are up against such a proposition right 
now where a concern which is making a special tool for 
us promised delivery in ninety days and we believed 
it, but that was five months ago and the tool is not 
in sight. It takes long enough to build marine machinery 
without our adding or subtracting a single week, for it 
is all special work, built only to order, and the expe- 
rienced buyer is careful to anticipate his needs and 
allow ample time and thus be able to depend on a prom- 
ise that is bona fide.’’ 





Business Heavier First Eleven Months. 


Et RENO, OKLA., Dec. 24.—Stocks show very little change 
at the three yards we operate. Collections have been slow 
of late and the demand light. We do not regard the out- 
look as very favorable. he year’s business for the first 
eleven months was heavier than that for the same period in 
1906, CHOATE & YOUNG. 
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LUMBER AND LOGGING ACTIVITIES IN WISCONSIN. 





Milwaukee Trade Quiet—Logging Camps in Northern Wisconsin for the Remainder 
of the Winter Will Be Active. 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 31.—With the first of the 
new year at hand Milwaukee lumbermen see nothing but 
a continuance of what they have been experiencing for 
the last three months ahead of them. If there was a 
slight indication of better business after the first, 
noticeable last week, it has entirely disappeared. The 
holiday season naturally is quiet in the lumber trade, 
but under ordinary cireumstances some signs of better 
business in January would be noticeable by this time. 

E. G. Comstock, a traveling lumber salesman of Mil- 
waukee, says: 

Lumber business throughout Wisconsin and Michigan will 
pick up about the middle of next month. _While business is 
decidedly dull at present, the retailers about the state are 
under the impression that it is only a matter of two weeks 
before the trade will pick up and good business is antici- 
pated in February and March. 

Prices remain as they were; inquiries come in occa- 
sionally and a few cars are even sold, but there is no 
volume of business nor is there any indication of any 
for some time. 

One prominent Milwaukee wholesaler, speaking of 
present conditions, said: 

“Not yet but soon,’”’ expresses the situation about as well 
as any words I know of. Of course the “soon” is indefinite, 
but trade must come some time in the future. Just at 
present it is about as dead as it has ever been, with no sign 
of a break. There is no use denying the fact that the lum- 
ber business at Milwaukee is about at a standstill. Reports 
to the contrary would be disbelieved by lumbermeu, who 
know better. There is practically no demand for wood of 
any kind. ' 

‘‘Lumbermen of Milwaukee have all kinds of time to 
prepare their New Year resolutions,’’ said George B. 
Wilson, of the F. P. Hiles Lumber Company. ‘‘ Busi- 
ness is quiet and I can not say that I see any promises 
of better business after the first of the year, although 
it is but reasonable to believe that the trade will pick 
up soon.’?’ 

‘‘The same old story,’’ said Mr. Tibbits, of the Tib- 
bits-Cameron Lumber Company. ‘‘There is simply 
nothing new. The same dull monotony of the last three 
months is still on, without an indication of a change. 
Our company is in the midst of its annual inventory 
and we expect to finish within a week.’’ 

J. Emil Gerich, of the MacGillis & Gibbs Company, 
is in northern Michigan in the interests of his company. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, .WIs., Dee. 31—While some of the lum- 
ber companies of the state still have their camps and 
mills closed indefinitely, others are working large crews 
of men, and some that had shut down early in the sea- 
son will make up-.for lost: time after January 1. It is 
believed that during the temainder of the winter logging 
opérations in northern .Wisconsin will be as active as 
during the last few winters. ; 

Logs ate now being received by rail. The Hamilton 
& Merryman Company, of Marinette, received its first 
lot of logs’ and large quantities of timber are being 
unloaded near the site of the mill. Other mijl com- 
panies will begin receiving their logs in a short time 
and many thousand feet of timber will be banked along 
the river waiting for the breaking up of the ice and 
the opening of the spring sawing season. 

Among the lumber companies beginning: active opera- 
tions after the first of the year is the Flambeau Lum- 
ber Company, of Chippewa Falls. A large force of 
men has been engaged and logging will be carried on 
with vigor. 

The Rice Lake Lumber Company is now running four 
camps, one at Cable and three on the Radisson branch 
of the Omaha in the vicinity of Draper. In addition 
to the timber holdings that the company owned a year 
ago it has recently bought another tract and will add 
about 15,000,000 feet of logs, all to be cut and shipped 
by rail for sawing. Three water tanks are being run 
over the logging road at Cable and with present freez- 
ing weather there will soon be a good ice bottom for 
hauling, 

While business at the company’s mill is a bit slack at 

present, due no doubt to the money scarcity, prospects 
for renewals of orders and a rush of business after 
January 1 are good. Stocks will soon need replenishing 
and the company looks for no material change in the 
price of lumber. 
_ The fact that some buyers have put in an appearance 
in the woods and also the knowledge that a few com- 
panies are starting logging on recently purchased tracts 
are considered indications of better business in the near 
future. 

: Mr. Eastman, buyer for the Arpin Hardwood Lumber 
Company, was at Holeombe looking for logs for his 
company. The Badger Box. & Lumber Company has 
started a saw mill near Grand Rapids and an old time 
industry is being revived. The company recently pur- 
chased an old tract of pine timber and the logging 
contract has just. been given to Samipson & Sampson, 
who have established a camp and Will begin work at 
once. 

The Upham Manufacturing Company, of Medford, 
will make Chelsea headquarters for thé’ Omega and 
Kiger mills. An old lumber yard has been leased and 
lumber is being: piled as fast as it can be hauled. 

The flow of lumberjacks who have been forced out of 
work into the Canadian woods still continues. It is said 
that they reteive jobs at good wages and that lumber- 
ing operations there are in full swing. The cost of 
living is less expensive. 


The Paine Lumber Company, of Antigo, has pulled 
off its engines and logging trains and large camps have 
been closed without any indications of starting this 
winter. 

The Curtis & Yale factory No. 2, at Wausau, has 
closed for an indefinite period and repairs will be made. 

The Stearns Lumber Company, of Ashland, has dis- 
charged eighty of its woodsmen who were employed 
in a camp near Odanah. If the market does not open 
soon the company will be forced to close its mills, as 
its yards are now filled with lumber. 

The Andersen Lumber Company’s factory, at Hudson, 
has closed for necessary repairs. The company has 
orders on hand for shipment after the first of the year 
necessitating resumption of work in the factory as soon 
after the first as possible. 

H. P. Wilson, a lumberman of Ashland, whose com- 
pany is heavily interested in five saw mills in British 
Columbia, left last week for that country, where he will 
inspect several large tracts of timber land that the 
company recently bought. 

John Oelhafen’s saw mill at Tomahawk, which has 
been closed since November 2, will open after January 
1. The No. 2 mill owned by the Tomahawk Lumber 
Company ‘will be started about January 15. 

George W. Trogner, of Niellsville, has shut his saw 
mill and will convert it into a table factory in the 
spring. Machinery will be reset during the winter and 
the mill will be repaired in general. 

The Beswick-Daley Manufacturing Company, of Me- 
nominee, Mich., now has its plant completed and is 
ready to manufacture large wooden columns of all 
kinds as well as smaller pieces of woodenware, such as 
tank staves and wooden novelties. Later the manufac- 
ture of sashes and doors will be added. The plant is 
located near that of the Menominee River Shingle Com- 
pany and is 100x80 feet, built of concrete and brick. 
The timber for the plant will be supplied by the Me- 
nominee River Shingle Company. 

The largest load of red cedar shingles ever shipped 
from the Pacitic coast has just been bought by J. W. 
Evans, of Sparta. There were 347,750 shingles in the 
shipment and the freight amounted to $390. 

The Keith & Hiles Lumber Company has a man en- 
gaged to pick out the birdseye maple trees in its tracts. 
These logs are stripped of bark and then sent to France, 
where they command large prices. 

The Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company, whose 
saw mill is located at Malvern, Ark., held its annual 
meeting at the offices of the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
Company, at Wausau, and elected the following officers: 
President, H, H. Foster, Malvern, Ark.; vice president, 
C. C. Yawkey, Wausau; secretary, L. H. Anson, Mer- 
rill, Wis.; treasurer, Walter Alexander, Wausau. 

The Central Lumber Company’s mill, at Hudson, 
sawed 25,000,000 feet of lumber the last season and 
still has enough lumber in sight to run for the next 


ten years. 


W. H. Hatten, of Neenah, former state senator and 
one of the wealthy lumbermen of the country, who is a 
candidate for the republican nomination for, United 
States senator at the primaries next September, and 
state Senator George B. Hudhall, of Superior, dis- 
cussed the new Wisconsin railroad commission laws at 
a meeting of the American Political Science & American 
Economie Association, at Madison, December 30 and 31. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, 
has been awarded the contract for 43,000 feet of yellow 
pine flooring for the Rest Haven Sanatariwm, Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 

William Irvine, president. of the Chippewa Lumber 
& Boom Company, has presented Chippewa Falls with 
$5,000 worth of canceled bonds of indebtedness on 
Irvine park. Not long ago the city issued $5,000 worth 
of park bonds, which were bought by Irvine. Now he 
has donated the bonds back to the city. The park con- 
sists of 164 acres and is one of the most beautiful spots 
in Wisconsin. 

Edward Hamilton, a brother of James Hamilton, of 
the Prescott company, Marinette, is now assistant man- 
ager of a large lumber company at South Prairie, Wash. 

Fred Andrews has been engaged by the Forster-Whit- 
man Lumber Company, of Hiles, to estimate all of its 
timber lands in that county, about 17,000 acres. 

Charles Stinson, formerly of the firm of Gore & 
Stinson, of Frederic, is now superintendent of the 
Daniel Shaw Lumber. Company, at Eau Claire. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIs., Dec. 30.—Logging is fine in this 
vicinity and many logs are on skids ready for hauling. 
Loggers report that they have not for years been able to 
do as much work with a crew of men as they have this 
winter. One camp of twenty men has as many logs on 
skids as it had last year with fifty. Hauling has begun 
in some places, but as a rule it is being held back wait- 
ing for snow. There is no snow at all and the creeks 
are so dry it is almost impossible to get water to make 
ice roads with. Usually it is easy to make a waterhole 
in any swamp by blowing it out with dynamite, but ex- 
periments made this winter have yielded nothing but 
mud. Wherever water is obtainable roads are being 
got in shape, and in some cases hauling has begun. 

Many saw mills will start up next week, or as soon 
after as they begin. to get. logs. Although, as a rule, 
a mill can not saw as many feet a day in winter as in 
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We Want Orders 


for the following dry stock 
ready for quick shipment— 


2 cars 1x18 to 23” pahel and No. 1 poplar. 

6 cars 1” 1st and 2nds poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 1 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 2 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” mill cull poplar. 

cars 1x18” and wider panel and No. 1 cottonwood. 
cars 5-4 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

cars 1x13 to 17” box boards, cottonwood. 

cars 1x6 to 12” box boards, cottonwood. 

ears 1x13 to 17 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 

21 cars 1x13 to 17 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x4” and wider No. 1 common cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x4” and wider No. 2 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 4-4 Ist and 2nds plain red or white oak. 
24 cars 4-4 No. 1 common plain red or white oak. 
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American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








$8x 14 


aple 





and 
00 fece. 
face. 
We make a specialty of is 6 and 8 
feet and longer; and can our orders 


direct from regular stock. 





Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.”’ 


A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 








KENDALL, MD. CAPACITY 
MILs } CRELLIN, MO, 200 M, FEET PER DAY. 


KENDALL LumpeER Company. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Ties 


SHIPMENTS IN 
suipMoap tors. 3 PITTSBURG, PA. 

















YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 


Sle Girma Gnpany 


PITTSBURG, PA. 2 















We are in the Markct 


For Several Cars of All Thicknesses 
ists AND 2nds POPLAR LUMBER 
Also All Thicknesses High Grade 
TOUGH WHITE ASH. : ::. 3 


Chicago Car Lumber Company, 
Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 
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- ST. LOUIS “aa 


DIRECTORS: 


WM. H. STEELE, GEO. E.HIBBARD,  L. M. BORGEE: 
Pres’t & Treas. Vice-Pres’t. & Gen. Mgr. Sec’y. 


L. GIEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. ROBT. A, FER Y, Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co, 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Special Sale of Cypress 


We have to move our yard by Jan. 
Ist, and offer 1,000,000 ft. 1’’-2’’, 
all grades at low prices. 


Plummer Lumber Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


i. 





cmany 


R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM AND 
COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION. Please Write Us. 


Gace tahingan Raltocs ST’, LOUIS, MO. 





Office Burlington Railroad, 
Foot St. Louis Ave. 








Oak, Ash, Birch, Walnut, 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


American Hardwood Lr. Ce, 
f — 


OZARK GOOPERAGE & LUMBER CO. 


G. W. ALLPORT, Mgr. Lumber Dept. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUY your Lumber THE *“* OZARK WAY”? 


DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS TO THE MANUFACTURER 
OAK, GUM, CYPRESS, COTTONWOOD, ELM, SYCAMORE. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


ST. LOUIS, 
mo. 


























Li 
Oak Car Material and Red Gum Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTY. 








Large 

contracts 
for direct 
shipments 
solicited. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 








“Panics” 
Are money makers for alert buyers. 7 
Opportunity is knocking hard. 


International Hardwood Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 











FED YELLOW PINE 
CRS _\ LUMBER 
— c | We are Sales Agents For, 


; co.) 
Alberta, La. 
COLUMBIA LUMBER CO., 
' Lumber, Ark. 
SAGINAW LUMBER CO. 
Saginaw, Ark. 


A. J. NEIMEYER LBR. CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Our Mills Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine. 
| equrrasie BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. } 





























summer, by reason of the logs being frozen, it is a sav- 
ing on landing expenses to deliver the logs right at the 
mill skidway and save decking, and in many cases the 
landing room is limited and will not hold a season’s cut 
and, again, the hardwoods should be sawed in winter. 
Many camps make a practice of skidding the hardwood 
separately in order to deliver direct at the mill and get 
them sawed first. 

The curtailment on the cut of hardwood will not be 
so great as seemed likely two months ago. Some effort 
will be made to curtail on hemlock, but as hardwood has 
sold pretty well the last winter manufacturers are doing 
their logging more on the ridges, producing more hard- 
wood and less hemlock. 


As regards hemlock, several prominent Wisconsin firms 
have stiffened up on their price in the last two weeks 
and advanced them about $2 a thousand. While there is 
no probability of their selling much now they think that 
later prices will be much better and they can better 
afford to hold the lumber in pile than to sacrifice on it 
in order to move it. If this example could be followed 
by everyone it would soon bring the market to a better 
paying basis. 

The Tomahawk tannery will be rebuilt in the spring. 
Men are clearing away the debris and are taking in 
bark right along. This firm has a contract with the 
Bradley company to take about 7,000 cords of bark a 
year. Besides this it buys some from outside parties. 





MICHIGAN WHITE PINE 


PRICES FIRMLY HELD. 





Log Output Is Materially Increased—Maple Flooring Trade Active—Large Lots of Lumber 
Bought - Mill To Be Moved. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGinaw, MicuH., Dee. 30.—Conditions 
have materially improved since the effects of the Octo- 
ber slump began to wear away. Dealers and manu- 
facturers take a bright view of the future of trade and 
many operators in eastern Michigan who had practically 
decided to do little if anything this winter have re- 
sumed operations. It is believed that from 15 to 20 
percent more will be done in the mills and in the woods 
than was expected forty days ago. 

E. B. Foss, one of the most extensive manufacturers 
and dealers in pine lumber obtaining local supplies from 
the Georgian bay district, manufacturing large quan- 
tities of lumber there and shipping thence to his trade, 
is hopeful for the future and says that while business 
may be slightly less in volume during the coming year 
because of the disposition to curtail the log input, 
prices are holding firm. Timber owners and manu- 
facturers of pine say that the cost of stumpage and 
production, as well as the certainty of no overproduc- 
tion, will hold prices of white pine at the existing level. 

8. O. Fisher, of Bay City, head of the Michigan Land 
& Lumber Company, operating in the vicinity of Blind 
River, Ontario, says there will be a material falling off 
in the input of logs in that district this winter in order 
to guard against overproduction, but that prices have 
held up well all the year. He says that stock can 
not be produced at present prices of stumpage and cost 
of manufacturing and sold any lower than those which 
have ruled during this year. His concern cut and manu- 
factured 20,000,000 feet this year, all of which is prac- 
tically sold, and is putting in 20,000,000 feet of logs 
for next season. d 

Charles A. Eddy, of Eddy Bros. & Co., operating at 
Blind River, says the mill cut 32,000,000 feet this year, 
the largest output since the mill was erected. The firm 
is earrying over a lot of logs and-operating four or five 


camps. 

Ralph Loveland, of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Com- 
pany, of Thessalon, and of Loveland & Stone, Cutler, 
is certain there will be no decline in prices of white 
pine. He says recent sales have been made at prices 
as high as were obtained at any time during this year. 
Both of his plants will be fully stocked for next sea- 
son as the firms are carrying over many million feet 
of logs. The Thessalon mill was only operated a short 
time last season, as it was moved from Sandwich and 
was not set up and placed in running condition until 
late. It is well equipped and will probably make a 
good record next year. Some buyers are already making 
contracts for stock and immediately after the first of 
the year a number of Saginaw valley dealers will go 
over into that district and contract for stock for next 
season’s ‘delivery. 

George D. Jackson, of Bay City, who handled 100,- 
000,000 feet out of Georgian bay last season and a 
member of a firm that manufactured 30,000,000 feet at 
Little Current, is sanguine as to the holding up of white 
pine prices next year. : 

Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., did a large and 
satisfactory business last year and are hopeful as to the 
future. This firm has considerable stock contracted 
for, to be manufactured at Thessalon for its trade 
here, and will make further contracts. The buyer of 
the firm usually goes into the woods in January and 
after looking over the stocks of logs skidded selects 
those that suit him and contracts for the delivery of 
the lumber after it has been manufactured. This year 
the firm divided its purchases, a portion coming from 
the upper Michigan and Lake Superior district and the 
remainder from the Georgian bay district. The firm 
buys considerable stock at interior points and brings it 
here by rail. : 

L. C. Slade did a successful business this year and is 
hopeful as to the coming year. He handled from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet of pine and ‘about 15,000,- 
000 feet of hemlock last year. ‘ : : ; 

In the Saginaw valley one more hardwood mill will 
be operated this year than last, and possibly two, as 
negotiations are on foot to stock the Flood mill, which 
has been idle this year. , ; 

The maple flooring industry, which is an important 
one in this locality, has held up well and manufacturers 
express conviction that they will experience a good 
business next year. W. D. Young & Co., Bliss & Van 
Auken, the Strable Manufacturing Company and the 
S. L. Eastman Flooring Company, local operators, and 
the Kerry-Hanson Company, Grayling, all did a good 
business during the year. ; 

The old mill at Johannesburg, owned by Clark Haire 
& Co., is being moved to East Jordan. The mill was 


not operated last season. 

The Pontiac Turning Company has bought several 
hundred thousand feet of hardwood timber north of 
Cass City, in Tuscola county, has erected a portable 
mill and is cutting about 8,000 feet a day, mostly 
maple. 

Martin Northrup has sold the Northrup lumber and 
planing establishment at Manton to Truman. Bros. 

Several buyers are picking up maple, beech and white 
birch timber on the line of the Detroit & Mackinac rail- 
way north of Alpena, and offer $8 and‘’$9 a thousand 
feet. 

The Michigan Handle Company is erecting a large 
plant at Millersburg. 

The Walloon Lake Lumber Company has closed.a 
successful season. It has about 600,000 feet of logs on 
hand, which will be increased during the winter. As 
soon as this stock is cut the company will move the 
machinery in the plant to Thomaston, Gogebic county, 
where it has bought 10,000 acres of virgin timber. The 
mill at Walloon Lake has been operated since October, 
1902, during which time it has cut 23,000,000 feet of 
lumber, the cut last season being 6,500,000 feet. 





NOTES FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Dec. 30.—The site of the recently 
burned plant of the Chicago Lumbering Company, of 
Michigan, in this city, is being cleared up, the burned 
lumber floated down the river and the machinery broken 
up. The mill was erected in 1876 and was one-of the 
best in northern Michigan. During its thirty-one years 
of operation it cut 1,500,000,000 feet of lumber, includ- 
ing shingles, lath and pickets reduced to board measure. 
The revised loss is placed at $75,000. Whether the mill 
will be rebuilt or not has not been definitely decided, but 
it is unofficially stated that a smaller and more modern 
mill will be erected in the spring. 

Cook Bros., of Oconto, Wis., are logging near Iron 
Mountain, Mich. 

The Oliver Iron Company is operating a large wood 
camp a few miles from Michigamme. 

The Chicago & North-Western railway has struck a 
heavy blow to the landed and jobbing interests in the 
upper peninsula by canceling the cordage rates on wood 
to Chicago and other lower points. For four years a 
cordage rate has been in force which has enabled farmers 
and jobbers to get rid of maple unfit for lumber. The 
canceling of the rate, which takes place February 1, will 
cut off this wood business entirely, as the 100-pound 
rate which has been substituted for the cordage rate is 
prohibitory to the traffic. In Wisconsin the dealers have 
appealed to the railroad rate commission. 

The saw mill at Birch has been closed down for re- 
pairs. 

It is authoritatively announced that the South Side 
Lumber Company, operating at Hiawatha, near this city, 
will resume operations soon. The company has been 
embarrassed by the financial panic and, although it had 
excellent resources when the trouble came, was unable 
to get ready money to continue operations. All claims 
against the company have been settled in full. 

The new Beswick-Daley Manufacturing Company, at 
Menominee, expects to begin work in its new plant soon 
after the first of the year. The plant is 100x80 feet 
in size and two stories in hight, with a basement. 
Wooden columns and smaller woodenware, such as tank 
staves and wooden novelties, will be manufactured. Later 
the manufacture of sash and doors will be added. The 
new plant is located near the plant of the Menominee 
River Shingle Company, owned by Mr. Daley, and where 
the lumber for the new plant is sawed and prepared. 
A large quantity of lumber for this purpose was pre- 
pared last summer. The shingle company is operating a 
small lumber mill in connection with the main plant. 
The new plant is equipped with machinery especially 
designed by Mr. Beswick. 

Grant Stephenson, of Wells, Mich., son of Isaac 
Stephenson, of Marinette, Wis., and a prominent official 
of the I. Stephenson company, Wells, is agitating a 
plan for establishing a Michigan naval reserve station 
at Escanaba. It is announced that Mr. Stephenson will 
push the matter with energy and take steps toward the 
mustering of a company of reserves. 

Owing to the depressed condition of the business world 
it is announced that the cut of the Menominee river saw 
mills this season will be reduced from the usual 150,- 
000,000 feet to about 75,000,000 feet. The reason given 
is that the scarcity of timber renders it more profitable 
for millmen to curtail their output and wait until prices 
rise. 
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A peculiar condition in the lumber market in the 
north is the fact that, although wholesale prices, on 
lumber have dropped, the retail price remains stationary. 
Many people who were planning to take advantage of 
a decline in retail prices are waiting for developments. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MicH., Dee. 30.—The lumber situation 
along the Menominee river has been somewhat relieved 
during the last week by a number of large sales of 
lumber of different grades. These sales were made at 
reduced prices, it is true, but at the same time the 
feeling has been strengthened by them and is already 
showing good results by some of the companies starting 
up some of their camps which were closed six weeks 
ago. The Sawyer-Goodman company started three 
camps in the northern part of Marinette county this 
morning. This company will also operate its No. 2 
mill in Marinette, starting January 6. 

The fall of snow last night, following a thaw and 
freeze, has started hauling everywhere along the Me- 
nominee. There is no scarcity of men or teams and 
with the reduced wages now in force the putting in of 
timber is carried along on. lines far more economically 
than last winter. 

The cedar business is at a standstill and very few 
poles and posts will be cut. Posts held up fine until a 
few days ago, when they dropped about 2 cents each 
and the eutting of them, which was very brisk up to 
that time, was discontinued. Cedar ties are moving 
at 52 cents apiece, the highest price ever paid in this 
section, while hemlock and tamarack are bringing 40 
cents. The Chicago & North-Western Railway Com- 
pany is not taking any new contracts for ties at the 
present and may cancel some of those already in force. 

No curtailment in the output of the Menominee paper 
mills is announced and as a result the Menominee river 
lumbermen will be able to utilize their small timber 
the same as heretofore and float it down the river for 
the paper company. 

The Menominee River Boom Company, which con- 
trolled the water power of the Chappie rapids, a few 
niles from Menominee and Marinette, has sold the falls 
‘0 a combination of Chicago capitalists, which will 
build extensive dams and power houses for the purpose 
of generating electricity and transmitting it to the 
twin cities for manufacturing purposes. This will 
help the woodworking and sash and door industries of 
the cities into greater activity and bring the cities in 
line as important manufacturing centers. 

Among the other lumber operators in the upper 
peninsula signs of renewed activity are evident. The 
Diamond Lumber Company is planning to increase its 
logging force to a large extent after the first of the 
year. This company is doing work on an extensive 
scale in its camps in Ontonagon county, while its logs 
are being cut at its mills at Green Bay. 

The Flambeau Lumber Company is advertising for a 
full force of men for the mill and camps and will begin 
operations this week. Wages will be lower than last 
year’s scale, but not so bad as anticipated. 

G. A. Bergland is operating his saw mill at Berg- 
land, running full capacity, while his logging force is 
as heavy as in other years. According to the present 
plans there will be no curtailment in any branch of the 
industry. A 10 percent reduction to mill employees 
went into effect last week and $5 a month has been 
sliced off the woodsmen’s compensation. 

J. W. Wells, the millionaire lumberman of this city, 
was run over while coming home from his mill and was 
picked up in an unconscious condition. Mr. Wells is 
recovering from the accident and will be able to be 
about in a few days. 

The Ontonagon Stave & Veneer Company’s plant at 
Ontonagon has been leased on a long time lease by the 
Uniform Stave & Package Company, of Minneapolis, 
and will be in operation by February 1. The deal was 
closed by M. J. Bell, general manager of the company. 
The plant has been leased for five years, with the priv- 
ilege of buying before the expiration of that time. 
About $5,000 will be spent in repairing and enlarging 
the plant. Work was started in this direction last week. 

The Uniform Package & Stave Company has a capital 
of $400,000 and its officers are men well known in the 
timber industry of the west. The officers are: F. A. 
Brewer, of Duluth, president; J. J. Russell, of Minne- 
apolis, vice president; M. J. Bell, of Bellwood, Wis., 
secretary and general manager. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Dec. 31—John W. Blodgett 
has announced that he will be a candidate at the state 
convention for delegate at large from Michigan to 
the Republican national convention in Chicago in June. 
‘*In order to make my position clear,’’ he says, ‘‘I 
want to state that if elected a delegate I shall cast 
my vote for William H. Taft, unless otherwise instructed 
by the state convention.’’ 

Harvey J. Hollister, vice president of the Old Na- 

tional bank, will spend the winter at Pasadena, Cal., 
leaving the city January 15. 
. An elm tree cut recently at Camp 11 of W. H. White 
& Co., Boyne City, had forty logs in it, of which none 
were less, than twelve feet long, The butt log was 
four feet through. 

The Lombard & Rittenhouse Company, Cheboygan, 
has sold to the El Paso railroad of Texas 225,000 cedar 
ties. They will be loaded along the Detroit & Mackinac 
road between Cheboygan and Alpena. 

The Walloon Lake Lumber Company, composed. of 
John Grund, of Boyne City; Joseph Crotser and Ralph 
Case, of Kingsley, has closed its season’s cut of 6,500,- 
000 feet at Walloon Lake. The mill was started five 


years ago and has cut 23,000,000 feet. The plant will 
be removed to the upper peninsula, where the company 
has 10,000 acres of timber. 

Henry Strope is removing his saw mill from Morley to 
Amble, in Montcalm county. He expects to run a shin- 
gle mill in connection. 

Michigan manufacturers of cutters and sleighs are 
busy filling rush orders. 

The Lyon & Healy organ manufacturing plant at 
Battle Creek will shut down permanently in February. 

The Traverse City Manufacturing Company has com- 
pleted its shingle mill at Traverse City and will start 
operations as soon as logs are received. The mill will 
employ twelve men. 


THE MENOMINEE VALLEY. 


Every Saw Mill Closed Down—Sash and Door Fac- 
tory Adds New Equipment—Large Log- 
ging Contracts Let. 





MARINETTE, WIS., Dec. 30.—The last saw mill in 
Clark county has been closed down. This is the saw and 
planing mill at Neillsville owned by George W. Trogner. 
In the spring the plant will be converted into a table 
factory. The overhauling of the mill will take place 
this winter. Clark county was once famous for its 
forests but now presents more nearly the appearance of 
a prairie. 

The Morgan company, of Oshkosh, is expending 
$10,000 in adding to its.power equipment. The plant is 
closed down and three boilers, an engine and a large 
heater are to be put in. 

Senator Isaac Stephenson is at home for the holiday 
season. 

Nick Miller is loading and shipping large quantities 
of logs from Coles to the Sawyer Goodman company, 
in this city. 

William Irvine, president of the Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Company, has presented his city of Chippewa 
Falls with $5,000 in canceled park bonds as a Christmas 
present. 

Levi Collette has taken a logging contract from the 
Hamilton & Merryman company, of this city, to cut a 
tract of green pine timber thirty miles from Wausaukee. 
Mr. Collette is maintaining the early fall wage standard, 
although most other camps in the vicinity are running 
with half crews on reduced wages. The Hamilton & 
Merryman company has begun to receive logs by rail 
and is banking them on the site of the old Witbeck 
Lumber Company. The other local companies will begin 
to receive logs by rail soon and by the opening of saw- 
ing the river banks will be well covered with log piles. 

Isaac Runnoe, of Pound, who has lost his mill by fire 
three times, has decided to rebuild near the old site. 
He intends to erect a much better mill than the one re- 
cently burned. 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, of Schofield is 
doing a big logging business this winter. It has about 
300 men in the woods and their manager, J. B. Jensen, 
states that not less than this number will be employed 
all winter. 

The box factory at Sturgeon Bay is closed down for 
repairs. A new 80-horsepower boiler will be installed, 
a lath and log mill will be added and a large addition 
will be made to the plant. A large sawdust conveyor 
will also be installed. The plant will resume operations 
early in January. 

L. D. Cota, of Oconto, who has been logging in 
Shawano county on the Indian reservation, has trans- 
ferred his contract to George Magee, of Shawano. 

Ostrom Bros., of Ellison Bay, have removed their lath 
mill to Mud Bay, where they will saw this winter. 

Door county farmers expect to do a great deal of 
small logging this winter. Much of the heavy timber 
has been cut away, but a large amount of cedar and 
soft timber will be cut and large quantities of ties, 
posts, bolts and saw logs will be got out. 

The Keith & Hiles Lumber Company, of Crandon, is 
shipping large quantities of birdseye maple to France. 

J. W. Wells, the Menominee, Mich., lumberman, was 
returning from his mill recently when a horse and buggy 
came up behind him, knocking him down and running 
over his body with both wheels. Mr. Wells was ren- 
dered partly unconscious, but his injuries are not serious. 

The annual meeting of the Menominee River Boom 
Company was held in this city last week and officers 
were elected for the ensuing year, as follows: Isaac 
Stephenson, president; Robert F. Goodman, vice presi- 
dent; H. J. Brown, treasurer; Fred Burke, secretary. 
The directors are Isaac Stephenson, Robert F. Goodman, 
I. Watson Stephenson, J. A. Van Cleve, H. A. J. Upham, 
Augustus Spies, W. S. Carpenter, I. K. Hamilton, jr., 
and Charles A. Goodman. The boom company is con- 
sidering the proposition of several Chicago men to de- 
velop the great water power at Chappie Rapids in the 
Menominee river to furnish power for the Marinette 
mills. 

E. G. Comstock, a Milwaukee lumber salesman, be- 
lieves the lumber business will pick up about the middle 
of January. He says that while the lumber business is 
dull retail dealers throughout the state believe February 
and March will see a good business. 

The Sawyer Goodman company’s mill No. 2 will begin 
sawing January 7. For several weeks the mill has been 
undergoing changes and repairs. A new band mill re- 
places the circular and a new edger has been installed. 
The planing mill will probably start in a few days. 
Mill No. 1 will not resume sawing until February 1, 
but will then run steadily through the year. Local lum- 
bermen look for an improvement in the trade soon. 





TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar.) . 
Selling Agents for All Kinds of 


American 
Lumber and Logs 
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BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 


GLASGOW, BRISTOL. 





Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 

















R. G. McINNES & CO. 
TIMBER BROKERS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





163 HOPE STREET, 


GLASGOW. 


TELEGRAMS, 
“WOODMAN.” CLASGOW. 














Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card give 
ing us your address, We 
cheerfully tell you all 


about them, :3; %: 3: Free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 


E. P. HOLMES, Manager 
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FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS., U.S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long distance phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins——Motek A. B. C. 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 











LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS. MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK, 12 Great St, Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 

















The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


For Do mestic and Export Trade, - @ NORFOLK, VA. 
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MASON LUMBER Co. 5.2 R52 AE 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Capacity 20,000,000 Feet, 
for Interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


We h Mod Kib d 
Weare loosed UG aS Ln ne Mills: Gandsi, Miss. 
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YELLOW PINE 








Kiln Dried Flooring 
and Ceiling. Rough and 
Dressed Timber & Plank 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 








CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 











Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 


= evenly balanced and in good 
St Kk Ss shipping condition enable 
oO Cc ustoship promptly ordersfor 
Longleaf Yellow PINE 
and 
North Carolina 
Let us hear from you. 


Walworth & Neville Mfg. Co. 











9 Heyworth Bldg., CHICAGO. a 
GEO. T. MICKLE || WHOLESALE 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
LUMBER CO. “ 
SUITE 812 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Yellow Pine 
CHICAGO Yard Stock, Timbers, 
Agricultural Stock 
Branch Office: Finish. Desirable 
Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., stock always in tran- 
Hattiesburg, Miss. sit. 





Special Timber Bills Accepted tor Quick Shipment. 














C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 














Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 


CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
Bridge, Le yop and Car Timber cut toorder. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any int 
in the United States. ELECODE USED. 








LONG LEAF 





J. J. WHITE, tiscerron iss 











ANTICIPATE 


Your wantsin RED CEDAR SHINGLES now. We 
are using the old freight rates. When Shingles go up in price 
we won't attempt to cancel, nor will the shipment be de- 
layed. Wealso handle Yellow Pine, Cypress and 
Pacific Coast Lumber. Your inquiries solicited. 
(Shingles always in transit. ) 


Conlon & Downs, AESSSAS CTH NO 














The Riner Lumber. a, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine. 
Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














‘ST. LOUIS LUMBERMENS’ EXCHANGE TALKS OF REFORMS. 





Organization United for Deep Waterways Campaign- Other Municipal Reforms Assisted— 
Cancelation of Orders Opposed- General Trade Notes. 





LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE PREPARES FOR THE 
COMING YEAR. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 30.—At the annual meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange, the local hardwood organi- 
zation, ‘held at the Mercantile Club last Friday evening, 
the year’s work was wound up and plans were formu- 
lated for the coming year. The nominating committee 
brought in two slates of officers, which will be voted 
upon at the next regular meeting of the exchange, to be 
held on the afternoon of January 3. The nominees are: 

President—Capt. Loyd G. Harris, A. J. Lang. 

Vice president—W. W. Dings, H. Teckmeyer. 

Secretary—A. J. Eusch. 

Directors—W. A. Bonsack, Franz Waldstein, Kelly R. 
Chandler, W. R. Chivvis, J. P. Richardson, L. M. Borgess, 
R. F. Krebs, E. H. Warner, Thomas E. Powe, J. R. 
Massengale. 

About forty members of the exchange sat down to din- 
ner at 6:30 p. m. and for an hour or more discussed 
an appetizing menu. 

When cigars were lighted President Franz Waldstein 
gave a summary of the work done by the exchange dur- 
ing the year, interspersing his talk with humorous re- 
marks characteristic of himself. Mr. Waldstein, who 
has made the exchange a most efficient president, began 
by thanking the members and the board of directors for 
their hearty codperation in all matters in which the body 
took action this year. He stated that his associates 
merited the thanks of all fellow lumbermen, as well as 
all classes of citizens, for the work in which the ex- 
change took an active part during the year. This work 
was not alone in the interests of lumbermen, but for 
the civic welfare of the whole city. 

One of the most important works undertaken by the 
exchange was in the interest of the river regulation 
movement. The exchange appointed a committee, which 
attended the deep water way convention at Memphis and 
took an aggressive part in the agitation. How well its 
services were appreciated in that direction is manifest, 
Mr. Waldstein said, by the appointment by the gover- 
nor of Missouri of Mr. Waldstein to attend the deep 
waterway hearing at Washington. In addition to this 
work the exchange urged the passage of the bill empow- 
ering St. Louis to build a subway. This bill was passed. 
Mr. Waldstein also cited the memorable fight of the 
exchange against the increased rates on cypress which 
went into effect last March, particulars of which were 
printed in these columns. It was a gallant fight and 
was kept up for several months, but the railroads won 
out in the end. The exchange also actively protested 
against the recent attempt of the Terminal railroad, 
known as the ‘‘ Terminal Trust,’’ to grab the last avail- 
able piece of water front, which scheme fell through, 
to the eternal blessing of the citizens of St. Louis. The 
exchange assisted in bringing about the passage of the 
franchise granting the McKinley interurban system an 
entrance into the city. This will break the monopoly 
so long enjoyed by the Terminal railroad and, as Mr. 
Waldstein said, will intimately connect St. Louis with 
the vast rural buying population. Last but not least the 
exchange took an active part in the formation of the 
new Lumbermen’s Club, which is made up of all the lum- 
ber interests in the city. In conclusion Mr. Waldstein 
stated that a movement is under way to consolidate the 
three local headquarters in one place, doubtless the Lum- 
bermen’s building. This will bring the headquarters of 
the new Lumbermen’s Club, the Retailers’ association 
and the Lumbermen’s Exchange side by side. Mr. Wald- 
stein said the treasury contained a very comfortable 
balance. His remarks were received with enthusiasm. 

While a nominating committee, composed of Frank 
Moore, J. L. Benes and W. A. Bonsack, retired to fix up 
two sets of candidates Mr. Waldstein called upon various 
members for remarks. Capt. Loyd G. Harris, a veteran 
ait that sort of thing, related a number of old remi- 
niscences and in view of the coming birthday of Abraham 
Line»In told several anecdotes of ‘‘Old Abe’’ which came 
under his own personal observation and which have never 
before been made public. Among other things he said 
that President Lincoln signed Captain Harris’ commis- 
sion, which was the last commission for the United 
States marine corps that Mr. Lincoln signed. Jack Rich- 
ardson, a civil war veteran on the southern side, related 
several entertaining instances of old war times and paid 
a high tribute to General Grant. Impromptu speeches 
were made by E. H. Warner, Thomas E. Powe, R. F. 
Krebs, W. W. Dings, G. W. Allport and others. After 
this the nominating committee handed in its report and 
the meeting adjourned. 

W. A. Bonsack, Bonsack Lumber Co. 

. J. Lang, agent J. ae. 

R. F. Krebs, R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 

W. W. Dings, Garetson-Greason Lumber Co. 

F. Waldstein, Waldstein Lumber Co. 

J. L. Benas, Waldstein Lumber Co. 

Loyd G. Harris, Loyd G. Harris Mfg. Co. 

Lloyd B. Harris, ra G. Harris Mfg. Co. 

Ralph Warner, E Warner Lumber Co. 

E. H. Warner, E. Warner Lumber Co. 

Paul J. Davidson, Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
G. W. Allport, Ozark Cooperage Lumber Co. 

A. H. Bush, geqetnes Lumbermen’s Exchange. 
G. H. Barnes, G. H. Barnes Hardwood Lumber Co. 
as W. Wiese, Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co. 

C. Moore, F. C. Moore Lumber Co. 

&. H. Marting, G. H. Marting Lumber Co. 
H. H. Marting, . H. oe Lumber Co. 
W. R. Chivvis, W. R. Chivvis. 

Joseph Hafner, Hafner Mfg. Co. 

Theodore Plummer, Plummer Lumber Co. 


Theodore M. is a ae Plummer Lumber Co. 
L. J. Taussig, L. J. Taussig. 


> 


Thomas E. Powe, Plummer Lumber Co. 

A. W. Johanning, Johanning Lumber Co. 

W. H. Miller, John F. Scobee Lumber Co. 

J. P. Richardson, J. P. & W. H. Richardson. 

L. M. Borgess, Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange was the recipient of a 
Christmas present from Frederick Heim, of the Heim 
Lumber Company, in the shape of a framed photograph 
showing the portraits of deceased lumbermen of St. 
Louis. It is a rare collection of portraits and the gift 
was hung in the secretary’s office with pride. The 
following deceased lumbermen are shown in the picture: 
Robert H. Hunicke, Conrad Behrens, Charles W. Beh- 
rens, J. G. Chapman, James O’Neill, Richard Schulen- 
berg, Thomas Soley, James Luthy, Charles, Naber, John 
J. Ganche, Fred Schulenberg, John H. Douglass, Adolph 
Boeckler, Phillip Gruner, August Leise, Gerhard Boeken- 
laup, G. S. Brooks, Henry H. Lawrence, Edward H. 
Heimers, Thomas Bloess, Charles Marbes, John C. Degen- 
hordt, Bartholomew Reiss, George H. Hengelsberg. 





COMBATING UNFAIR CANCELATION PRAC- 
TICALLY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 30.—In line with the recent agi- 
tation against the cancelation custom, the Lumbermen’s 
Club of St. Louis will on Saturday evening, January 4, 
vote upon a resolution looking ‘toward the abolition of 
the cancelation habit which has been the bane of the 
shipper’s existence for the past few years. 

Although this anticancelation agitation has been 
sweeping over the country from one end to the other as 
a direct consequence of the war which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has waged against the evil, this action of 
the Lumbermen’s Club will be among the first concerted 
expressions on the subject, and the action of the club 
on the resolution to be presented is being awaited with 
much interest here. If a resolution sufficiently strong 
shall be adopted by the club it is thought that similar 
action will be taken in other districts. 

Saturday evening’s meeting will be the first regular 
meeting of the new organization, composed of the three 
branches of the local lumber business—retailers, hard- 
wood dealers and yellow piners. The organization takes 
in all persons in St. Louis actively engaged in the lumber 
business, and as this is one of the most important mar- 
kets in the world it is figured that whatever the local 
club will do will attract attention elsewhere. 

The lumbermen here warmly commend the attitude 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the cancelation matter. 
They contend that the wholesale cancelations in the 
spring of 1907 were largely responsible for the deplora- 
ble conditions later in the year. The millmen and whole- 
salers declare that they have no protection against the 
evil of cancelatfon unless all shippers will unite in pro- 
test thereat and adopt some measure to bring about the 
use of a bill of sale that really is a contract the same as 
any other contract. In other words, they want a cus- 
tomer to be compelled to accept a bill of goods he orders 
and which the salesman sells in good faith. As it stands 
now a salesman sends in an order which he has spent 
his firm’s money to get, not knowing whether he has 
taken an order or not, and his firm knows it is really 
not worth the paper it is written on unless the goods are 
on the car. 

Although the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
has a universal sale blank destined to do away with the 
cancelation evil it is not generally used and every man 
has been accustomed to take his own kind of an order. 
Many concerns have many rules in the matter but none 
of them has held water against the habit of cancelation. 
It is recognized that there is no remedy for the evil out- 
side of concerted, vigorous action.such as will have its 
inception at the meeting here Saturday evening. 





GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 31.—A. J. Molt, of the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Company, has just returned from a trip 
to the company’s Huttig (Ark.) plant. 

E. E. Forgeus, formerly with the Camp & Hinton Lum- 
ber Company, now with the Kirby Lumber Company, vis- 
ited in St. Louis this week. 

Clifford J. Mansfield, of the Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany, came up from Warren, Ark., this week to spend 
New Year’s. 

J. E. Knebel, of the lumber company bearing his 
name, says his order book has shown further improve- 
ment this week. 

R. C. Campbell, of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, 
spent the holidays with his parents in Chicago. W. P. 
Breeding, Chicago representative of the Bennett com- 
pany, visited the home office here this week. 

A. P. Brewer, of the Brewer Lumber Company, re- 
ports an improvement in business. 

C. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, ‘re- 
ports continued improvement in inquiries) and orders. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
says his new mill is to have modern improvements which 
will materially lessen the cost of manufacture. 

J. H..Graham, of the lumber company of that name, 
reports an improvement in the general market tone this 
week. 

A. Strauss, of the Malvern Lumber Company, says he 
looks for an early resumption of trade next year. 

F. J. Shields, of the Long-Bell Lumber oe has 
just returned from Chicago. 
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NEW YELLOW PINE COMPANY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—S. M. Masters, who has 
been manager of the St. Louis office of J. A. Wilson, of 
Shreveport, La., and Louis L. Sleumer, both of this city, 
have organized the Masters & Sleumer Lumber Com- 
pany and have engaged offices in the Fullerton building. 

Mr. Sleumer has been engaged in the wholesale and 
retail lumber business for the last thirty years, having 
recently been associated with the B. H. Pollock Lumber 
Company as well as with J. A. Wilson. Mr. Masters’ 
initial training in the lumber business was with the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, Neane, La., and Carson, 
La., and he afterward was connected with the Texarkana 
Lumber Company at Texarkana, Tex., and still later 
with the B. H. Pollock Lumber Company and J. A. Wil- 
son at St. Louis, serving the two latter concerns in the 
capacity of general sales agent. Both Mr. Masters and 
Mr. Sleumer are widely known to the trade and the new 
company will start in business with the best wishes of 
many friends. 
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SENTIMENT IN THE HARDWOOD TRADE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 31.—R. F. Krebs, of the lumber 
company of that name, says that he booked an order 
for a foreign customer this week for 40,000 feet of lum- 
ber, showing that the export business is by no means 
dormant. 

E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, says 
business in the cypress line continues to show a slow 
improvement. 

Theodore M. Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from the mill at Marks, Miss. 

C. E. Thomas, of Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, 
says that he will start up his Belzona mill early in 
January. 

Joseph Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, reports business a little better this week. j 

George Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, says his busi- 
ness is away ahead of last year. 

George Luehrmann, of the C. F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, is satisfied with the record his con- 
cern has made during the year. The business is away 
ahead of last year. 


KANSAS CITY OUTLOOK. 


Better Feeling in the Trade—Fair Demand for 
Building Material—Lavish Entertainment 
for Visiting Lumbermen. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 1.—As the new year is ushered 
in there is a general feeling in business circles here 
that the worst is over and that each day conditions 
will show improvement. This feeling is not confined 
to lumbermen, but is general in all lines of business. 
While the banks have not yet taken the lid off en- 
tirely, there are not so many clearing house certifi- 
cates floating around, and depositors have no trouble 
in getting all the currency they reasonably need. True 
loans are still hard to negotiate, but the banks are ac- 
commodating their patrons to some extent, and there 
is no question that the financial situation is easier to 
a very noticeable extent than it has been since the 
flurry set in. With the lumbermen the flurry came at 
a time when the retailers were beginning to curtail 
their buying operations, as the fall season was near- 
ing its close. It resulted in a stoppage of new busi- 
ness for the manufacturers to a marked degree, and 
also in the cancelation of many orders. It also re- 
sulted in a downward trend to prices, from which 
yellow pine has suffered more than other kinds of 
lumber. In retail lumber circles the flurry put a crimp 
in the business of the dealers at the large towns and 
cities, and the larger the place the more marked has 
been the decrease in demand during the last two 
months. In the country the dealers have not been 
seriously affected and country trade at most points 
held up quite well through November and December. 
At the same time there has been a feeling of uncer- 
tainty in the future on the part of all dealers which 
has influenced them to refrain from buying anything 
they could get along without. 

The advent of the new year brings with it a feeling 
of encouragement. One cannot read the reports of 
bounteous crops all over the southwest, the huge re- 
sources of the farmers who are freer from debt than 
ever before, the constantly increasing population 
which will require lumber for residences, business 
houses, barns ete., and still cling to the opinion that 
there will be no demand for building materials during 
the first half of this year. As a matter of fact there 
is no lack of money in the southwest, and as soon as 
the bankers get over their scare and let loose of their 
exceptionally large cash reserves, cash will circulate 
as freely as it did prior to the flurry. There are very 
few retailers who express themselves as discouraged 
at the'trade outlook, and all wholesalers here take an 
optimistic view. 

During the last week the Kansas City wholesale 
trade has shown the usual holiday dullness. Orders 
have been no fewer than usual for holiday week, and 
as a matter of fact there has been quite an active in- 
quiry and some buyers have placed liberal orders at 
the going bargain prices. Traveling men who are 
here spending the holiday season, and who have been 
visiting their customers recently, give out the informa- 
tion that in many cases the dealers are studying mar- 
ket coneiane very closely and will place orders with- 





in a very short time. It is probable that the demand 
will improve rather slowly for the next week or two, 
but indications are seemingly favorable for a fairly 
heavy volume of business during January. 

A call has been issued for a meeting of Kansas City 
wholesalers of lumber and other building materials to 
be held in the committee room in the R. A. Long 
building on the afternoon of Friday, January 3, for 
the purpose of considering the matter of entertain- 
ment of the visiting lumbermen who will attend the 
twentieth . annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association which will take place on 
January 28-30. It is expected that this meeting will 
be well attended and that good working committees 
will be appointed to work out the entertainment. The 
business program is rapidly nearing completion and 
if carried out as at present outlined, the coming an- 
nual of the Southwestern Association will be the most 
interesting in its history. The final notice of the meet- 
ing will be sent to all members within the course of 
the next week or ten days, so they will receive it in 
ample time to make their arrangements to attend. 

M. G. West, of the Stevenson-West Lumber Com- 
pany, will leave here the latter part of this week for 
a trip to the yellow pine mills, and expects to be 
away about three weeks. 

C. J. Carter has returned from a week’s trip to the 
mills of his company. 

T. T. Crenshaw, the Ohio representative of the Mis- 
souri Lumber and Land Exchange Company, was in 
Kansas City last week visiting the home office. Mr. 
Crenshaw, who makes his headquarters in Columbus, 
states that business conditions in his territory are im- 
proving rapidly, that a number of. factories that 
closed down when the flurry struck, are opening up, 
and that the lumber dealers expect a good improve- 
ment in trade early this year. 





PROPOSED ADVANCE IN FREIGHT RATE ON 
CROSS TIES IN TEXAS. 


AusTIN, TEX., Dec. 26.—It is claimed by the Texas 
railroads that at the present rate cross ties are being 
manufactured and shipped to points outside of the state 
it will not be long until there will be little of this rail- 
road construction material left for home use. It is pro- 
posed to put up the barrier by raising the rates so that 
the ties can not be shipped to an advantage outside of 
the state. The Cotton Belt railroad has made applica- 
tion to the state railroad commission praying for a re- 
adjustment of the rates on cross ties in carloads. The 
commission has set the proposition for a public hearing 
at its office in Austin January 14. The proposed read- 
justment of the rates is stated by the commission in its 
notice of the hearing as follows: 


Authority is requested to cancel and abrogate the current 
lumber rate basis on oak ties, carloads, between Texas points, 
and to establish on oak ties, carloads, between Cotton Belt 
stations, rates based on 200 percent of the existing rates on 
yellow pine lumber, except that when such ties are for use 
of Texas railroads, such fact to be established by affidavit 
of managing official thereof, the yellow pine lumber rate will 
apply between Cotton Belt stations. 

The commission will also consider at the said hearing the 
adoption of the following proposed basis of rates on such 
oak cross ties, for general application between points in 
Texas in lieu of the basis proposed in the application made 
by the Cotton Belt: Oak cross ties, carloads, for single 
line application, class D; for joint line movements, sum of 
the local rates applying to and from points of interchange 
between Texas lines. 

The commission will at said hearing, hear all facts and 
statements that may be presented pertaining to the matters 
above set forth, and will, in pursuance of said hearing, order 
and prescribe the above, or any part thereof, or such other 
adjustment of rates on the commodity named as may, in its 
opinion, be justified by the facts presented. 


The lumber interests to be affected have not been 
heard from, either as to the proposition made by the 
Cotton Belt or that offered by the commission. It is 
expected, however, that the lumbermen will be repre- 
sented at the hearing. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TExX., Dec. 28.—Notwithstanding the fact 
that inquiries were seldom better at this season of the 
year Col. Sam Park, president of the Industrial Lumber 
Company, does not look for much prosperity for a couple 
of months. Mr. Park met John W. Gates recently at 
the office of the Industrial Lumber Company. Mr. Gates 
is the owner of several Port Arthur concerns which are 
trying to delay the completion of the channel that will 
give the Neches river a deep water outlet to the Gulf. 
Mr. Park’s purpose in interviewing the noted financier 
was to dissuade him from fighting the finishing of the 
canal. Mr. Gates made no promises and even intimated 
that he was in favor of the canal’s early completion. 

President Ben S. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Company, believes that good times will come about 
February 1. Two weeks ago he believed that the middle 
of January would see the change. 

Lumber manufacturers engaged in the naval stores 
business view with alarm the falling prices on turpentine. 
However, they are not passing any opinions in the 
matter and none of them are curtailing their plans for 
extension of the turpentine industry. Reports trom the 
east regarding the market are closely watched by them. 
Newton R. Wilson, president of the Producers Turpen- 
tine Company, of this city, expects the market to resume 
its former standing as soon as the financial conditions 
of the country at large have improved. 

At the home of Col. Sam Park there was an old time 
celebration of Yule Tide that drew the memory of the 
Industrial Lumber Company’s president back to the 
days when he was a boy. The presence of his two 


brothers and one sister was the catse of happiness. The 
visitors were Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Park, of Siloam 
Springs, Ark.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Park and Mr. and 
Mrs. O. N. Smith, of Wichita, Kan. 


The latter were 











The sign of Quality and Service. 


Anything in 
Yellow Pine 


SAW MILLS 








75,000,000 
Ft. Annually 


YARD STOCKS, 
SPECIAL BILLS, 
LONG JOISTS. 


Carter Lumber Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


G. M. DUNCAN, General Sales Agent. 














LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


Yellow 
Pine 
Lumber 


With the output of four 
mills located in Texas 
and Louisiana we are 
prepared to fill all or- 
ders without delay. 


SPECIALTIES 


RAILROAD TIMBERS AND TIES 
MINING TIMBERS, POLE STOCK 
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Empire Timber & Lumber Co. 


B. R. MOSES, Manager. 
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Duxbek Leather Belting 


Chas. A. Schieren & Co.’s Duxbak Waterproof 
Leather Belting is all that the name implies, 
strictly waterproof, and guaranteed to run 
equally as well either in or out of water, either 
entirely submerged, or partially submerged. 

Water or dampness will not affect either the 
fibre of the leather or the cement in the belt in 
any way whatever. We guarantee this state- 
ment and are prepared to demonstrate it in any 
way, and under all conditions. 


Chas. A. Schieren @ Co. 


43 Ferry St., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURG PHILADELPHIA 
DENVER HAMBURG, GERMANY. 2 














WF HEMLOCK. “Si 


OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.” 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 





Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 








' Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden, 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 


DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE ; 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
Incorporated 1884. 


IT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise 
LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY. 


The Grade, Qualityand Mill Work should be first 
, Carefully considered. ‘ 


t ney’ th d us ro gers and ingujries 
Tf you wan your moriey ty te ni eS and 
Cedar Products. We are here to stay and wantyour business. 
Mixed Cars. Even Grades. Prompt Shipments. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 








Established 1851. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 e book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
Geseriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





accompanied by their two children and Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Park brought their three daughters. 
*O. N. Smith, manager of the western offices of the 
Industrial Lumber Company, Wichita, Kan., looks for 
an improvement in lumber conditions early in January 
and believes that by March 1 the September price lists 
of the various lumber companies will again prevail. Mr. 
Smith looks forward to a heavy demand for yard stocks 
in Kansas and Oklahoma early in the year. He made a 
special trip through Oklahoma before coming to Beau- 
mont and learned from all retailers in that state that a 
heavy late winter and spring business was expected. 
He states that the yards of Kansas and Oklahoma are 
well stocked but that many dealers are preparing to 
buy heavily in anticipation of a big spring trade. 
President Hal Aldridge, of the Aldridge Lumber Com- 
pany, Aldridge, was a visitor in this city today. Mr. 
Aldridge looks forward to a better market after the 
first of the year. His mill is still running to capacity. 
The Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western line of the 
Frisco system will be placed in operation between 
Houston and De Quincy December 31. The opening 
service will be but a mixed train arrangement, which is 
to ‘be continued for one month, after which a straight 
passenger and freight service will be inaugurated. Fol- 
lowing the inauguration of the passenger and freight 
service will come the opening of the line between 
Houston and New Orleans and the establishment of a 
service equal to that of the Southern Pacific between 
those points. 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Dee. 31.—General conditions are 
somewhat improved since the beginning of the holi- 
days, according to the unanimous statement of Hous- 
ton lumbermen today, and more inquiries are on the 
sales desks this morning than at any time during the 
last two months. Inquiries are for general yard stock 
but it is questionable if these new inquiries will result 
in much real business at present. Dealers will not 
loosen up on their stock any more this week than they 
would last, and the first signs of business can not be 
expected to raise the prices. 

Will M. Beebe, assistant general sales manager of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, who 
was a recent visitor in this city, stated that business 
would brighten after the holidays, and that by the 
middle of February, the lumbermen could expect to 
sell lumber again at a figure that would at least pay 
for the cost of stumpage and manufacture, and that 
by spring, the market would be well along in the right 
direction. Mr. Beebe visited the different plants of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company in the south before re- 
turning to Kansas City, and says that all things are 
well with the big concern he represents. The new 








MANY INQUIRIES AT THE CRESCENT CITY. 


plant at Lake Charles is practically finished, and the 
enormous Longville institution is nearly completed. 

Continual rain seems to be the lot of east Texas 
this winter, and the woods throughout the yellow pine 
district are in bad shape from the boggy conditions, 
while railroad tracks are continually suffering from 
the washouts, not only at a few mills, but at scores 
of places. The enormous plant of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, whose logging operations are along 
the Natchez river, has suffered seriously from the 
heavy rains, and the company’s financial losses for 
track destroyed, and time lost in the plant, is heavy. 
The mill shut down for several days last week, on ac- 
count of a washed out track, delaying the log trains. 
Many saw mill operators could not run their mills if 
they wished to ever so much, since the woods are in 
such condition that teams could not be used in the 
boggy ground. 

J. 


C. Anderson, general manager of the Trinity 


County Lumber Company, reports that the big plant of 
that concern at Groveton, will probably not renew 
operations before March. The company has a big 
stock of lumber in its yards and sheds, which it is 
moving slowly, because it is not trying to keep up 
with the competition in cutting prices, and prefers to 
wait until the lumber can be sold at a profit over the 
cost of stumpage and manufacture. . Improvements are 
being made at the plant in the meantime. Last year 
the mill lost time through lack of water supply, and 
this is being-provided against for the future, by the 
building of an enormous log pond in addition to the 
old ones. The capacity of all the ponds adjacent to 
the mill is about 100,000,000 gallons. 

Frank Womack, of the Trinity River Lumber Com- 
pany, says that the mills of that concern have shut 
down for the holidays, and will probably not start for 
some time as the stocks on hand are large enough to 
fill their orders for several weeks. 

The first of January will see many mills shut down 
that have been running part of the time. All the mills 
in the state shut down for Christmas as usual, but 
probably not more than half of those which had been 
running up to this time will renew operations imme- 
diately after the New Year. They will wait until 
circumstances tell them it is time to start. 

George Duncan, of the Carter Lumber Company, has 
just returned from a week’s hunting trip, having spent 
his Christmas vacation in a hunting lodge southwest 
of this city. He reports that the party with whom he 
hunted, killed practically every class of game which 
the state affords, even getting a big black bear, from 
which splendid steaks were secured. Deer, ducks, 
snipe, possum, squirrel, and quail were all in the eata- 
logue of their killings, and possum took the place of 
turkey on the festive Christmas board. 





Curtailment To Continue Through January—Cypress Prices Well Upheld—New Woodworking 
Plant Established—Other Southern News. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS.  « 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 31.—On the last day of the 
year there seems no reason to change last week’s re- 
port of southern market conditions. Quiet reigns in 
all lines. Brisk inquiries have put more vim into the 
new year’s predictions of the yellow piners, while the 
cypress men are calmly confident that the republic is 
safe. Day after tomorrow many traveling salesmen 


who have been permitted or invited to spend the holi- ’ 


days with homefolk will pack their grips and go after 
the trade. The consuming field will be thoroughly 
canvassed and the retailers will be given a fair op- 
portunity to buy for the last time at old-year prices. 
A rise in yellow pine is confidently expected to follow 
an increased demand which cannot much longer be 
‘theld out.’’ This will not mean an advance of list 
but a closer approach to list and a safer and saner tone 
to quotations. Cypress, having held its own through 
the ‘‘dry spell,’’ will naturally hold its own through 
the revival, though there appears to be no disposition 
to push prices above the present list. 

During January the curtailment will continue on 
about the same ratio as during December; that is the 
general consensus of opinion, at least. No very gen- 
eral figures on the prospective yellow pine curtail- 
ment are available, but on the cypress cut information 
received by Secretary Watson of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association supports the view. Some 
of the mills will resume in a limited fashion about 
January 15. Others, which closed down within the 
past fortnight, do not expect to turn a wheel during 
January. The exact amount of curtailment for the 
coming month depends a great deal, of course, upon 
the state of the trade. 

W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, was presented with a handsome 
gold-handled umbrella on Christmas day by the mem- 
bers of the Bogalusa police force, the presentation be- 
ing made by G. H. Vaught. 

The Burton-Swartz Cypress Company played Santa 
Claus at Burton, La., making a house to house dis- 
tribution of.dainties, fruits, candies, nuts ete. 

Among the lumbermen who spent some portion of 
the holidays in New Orleans were George S. Gardiner, 
of Laurel, Miss.; W. G. Harlow, of Yazoo City, Miss.; 
Frank B. Williams, of Patterson, La., and 8. E. Nay- 
lor, of 8. E. Naylor & Co., Gulfport. 

During the past fortnight Secretary Knoepfler, of 
the Louisiana Immigration Bureau, has been busy pro- 
viding new berths for recently arrived immigrants. A 


number were billeted among the saw mills of the state 
and the shutting down of these plants threw them out 
of work temporarily. Practically all of those thus 
rendered idle have now been provided for, the sug r 
planters receiving them readily, while. a number of 
cotton planters who are gradually eliminating the 
negroes from the plantations offered the newcomers 
steady employment. 

The Cedars Manufacturing Company, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000, of which $50,000 has been, it is under- 
stood, already paid in, has been organized in South 
Vicksburg, Miss., and is preparing for the erection 
of a plant for the manufacture of fancy woodwork of 
all kinds. The incorporators named are J. F. Conant, 
Arthur E, Chapman, Oliver S. Brown, E. M. Barnard, 
jr., and others. It is understood that northern capital 
is interested in the new enterprise. 

Fire at Shreveport, La., on December 27 destroyed 
the Queen City Furniture Factory, entailing a loss esti- 
mated at $108,000, upon which $70,000 insurance was 
carried. The office and warehouse building, contain- 
ing goods valued at $35,000 and a stock of lumber 
valued at $10,000, was saved. The factory was built 
about seven years ago. 

The Creosote Supply Company, Limited, organized 
in New Orleans in 1906, is publishing an amendment 
to its charter increasing its capital stock to $200,000. 

Jake Salmen, of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Panama on business connected with 
the company. During his absence Fritz Salmen, rep- 
resentative from St. Tammny parish and member of the 
recently organized port investigation committee, has 
been in charge of the company’s local offices. 

Exports during the week: 


Steamship Glenmorag, Bremen—2,729 pieces pine lumber. 
_ Steamship Mevico, Havre—1,895 pieces dogwood lumber, 

592 persimmon logs, 808 pieces oak lumber, 7,200 pipe staves, 
71 poplar logs. 

Steamship Jamaican, Liverpool—9,600 staves, 1,000 pieces 
pine timber, 5,000 pieces oak lumber, 2,000 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 15 oak logs, 247 sacks billets, 2,000 pieces gum lumber, 
63 ash logs, 11 hickory logs. 

Steamship Manhattan, Bremen—114 ash logs, 1,712 pieces 
cottonwood lumber, 20,000 pieces pine Jumber, 174 pieces oak 
lumber, 12,000 staves: 

Steamship Pontos, Hamburg—8,506 pieces oak lumber, 
5,351 pieces gum lumber, 19 ash logs, 861 pieces pine deck- 
ing, 10,360 oak staves. 

Steamship Soperga, Genoa—28,434 oak staves, 1,597 
a, s.w. lumber, 119 bundles s.w. lumber, 606 pieces oak 
umber. . 

eg Ramore Head, Belfast—800 bundles gum lum- 
ber, 12 hickory logs, 11 poplar logs, 190 dogwood lggs, 215 


persimmon logs, 383 poplar boards, 377 cypress boards, 1,092 
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ash boards, 3,052 pieces walnut lumber, 3,647 pieces gum 
lumber, 8,280 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Candidate, Liyerpool—3,900 pieces gum lumber, 
3,000 pieces hardwood lumber, 1,008 bundles handles, 570 
bundles hickory lumber, 26 bags hickory lumber. 

Steamship Rendsberg, Cette—29,750 French claret staves, 

Steamship Sicilia, Genoa—2,443 pieces gum lumber, 8,106 
small Genoa staves, 167 persimmon logs. 

Steamship Norderney, Bremen—6,000 oak staves, 1,192 
pieces cottonwood lumber. 

Steamship Elton, Aalborg and Aarhus—1,440 pieces oak 
umber. 
ne El Dia, New York—337,500 feet lumber, 2,057 
bundles box material, 153 bundles skewers, 30 holly logs. 

Steamship Keremiai, Bordeaux and Bremen—4,735 oak 
tank staves, 7,954 claret staves. : 

Steamship Albanian, Liverpool—200 pieces oak lumber, 
2.118 persimmon logs, 60 ash logs, 2,400 oak staves. 

Steamship Counsellor, Liverpool—17,600 gum staves, 2,204 
pieces oak lumber, 269 bundles oak lumber, 383 pieces poplar 
lumber, 16 ash logs, 52 hickory logs. 

Steamship Belgian, Liverpool—8,000 pieces gum lumber, 
5,000 pieces oak lumber, 5,000 pieces hardwood lumber. 

Steamship Carolina, Triest and Marseilles—15,600 oak 
staves, 6,950 pieces gum lumber. om 

Steamship City of Mexico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—t,537 
bundles box shooks, 1,424 bundles yellow pine lumber, 1,364 
pieces creosoted timber, 145 pieces creosoted piling, 460 
creosoted piles, 262 pieces oak lumber, 2,647 pieces pine 
lumber, 2,182 bundles gum staves, 813 bundles headings. 

Steamship Appomattox, Colon—1,981 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Harry T. Inge, Colon—8,952 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Antilles, New York—337,500 feet lumber, 2,294 
bundles box material. : ‘ e 

Steamship Viator, Ceiba—3,457 cross ties, 201 timber, 50 
pieces piling, 50,000 feet yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Norheim, Tampico and Vera Cruz—2,296 bun- 
dles staves, 1,000 bundles gum staves, 6,840 bundles box 
material. 

Steamship Inkula, Havre—22,752 pieces handles, 8,000 
pieces oak slumber, 6,500 pieces gum lumber, 4,800 staves, 
10 oak logs, 7 ash logs. is 

Steamship Colonian, Liverpool—6,504 pieces oars, 145 
shuttle blocks, 11,376 pieces handles, 10,000 pieces gum 
lumber, 7,600 pieces oak lumber, 679 hickory logs. 

Steamship Crown Prince, Havre—3,746 pieces gum lumber, 
3,760 pieces oak lumber. 


Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled for the week 453,000 feet. 








ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFporT, Miss., Dec, 28.—The forward movement of 
lumber and timber to European and South American 
ports is possibly an indication of better trade condi- 
tions soon. Wages have been reduced in some instances 
and forces have been temporarily cut down in a few 
mills. Lumbermen are holding on to their stocks when 
satisfactory prices are not offered, a condition which 
favors firmness in prices and leads to more persistent 
inquiries. 

The yellow pine men in this section took time by the 
forelock and filed their claims under the Hepburn act 
prior to August 28, 1907, as required. Tle claims aggre- 
gate between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

The exports of forest products during the last week 
were: 

Schooner Annie M. Parker, Havana, 359,000 feet lumber, 
valued $5,561; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Steamship Zastlands, Cristobal, Panama, 364,000 feet 
lumber, valued $7,716, and 2,483 creosoted piles, valued 
$21,213; by S. E. Naylor & Co.; also 971,000 feet lumber, 
valued $23,519; by receivers for the Camp & Hinton Lum- 
ber Company. 

Steamship Dunally, Greenock, Scotland, 1,059,000 feet 
sawn timber, valued $17,600; by Barrett Bros. 

Steamship Greenwood, Middlebury, Netherlands, 399,000 
feet lumber, valued $6,646; by William Rudolph & Co.; 
also 1,461,000 feet sawn timber, England, valued $24,346. 

Schooner Blomidon, Coatzacoalas, Mexico, 291,000 feet 
lumber, valued $5,976; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Steamship Darwin, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 1,903,000 
feet lumber, valued $42,829; 232,000 feet sawn timber, 
valued $5,113; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Ship Samuel Hausen, Montevideo, Uruguay, 944,000 feet 
lumber, valued $16,524; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

Schooner Laura, Antilla, Cuba, 241,000 feet lumber, val- 
ued $5,792; by N. B. Borden & Co. 

Steamship Scogland, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 393,000 feet 
lumber, valued $11,150 ; 5,097 cubic feet hewn timber, valued 
$1,427; also Newport News, England, 503,000 feet sawn tim- 
ber, valued $10,600; by the Mississippi Transportation Com- 
pany. 

Schooner Peerless, Kingston, Jamaica, 93,000 feet lumber, 
valued $2,227; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Schooner Georgiana Roop, Matanzas, Cuba, 428,512 feet 
lumber, valued $6,856; by the West Indian Lumber Com- 
pany. : 

Vessels in Port. 


Steamship Chelford. 

Ships Maria, Adda. 

Barks India, Daphne, Lortzing, Pasqual Laura, Moranda, 
—_ Hanger, Avonia, Heindal, Duecugine, Silver Stream, 
soveley. 

Brig Due Lorelli. 





NEWS OF INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI. 


VicksBuRG, Miss., Dec. 31.—Recently Attorney Gen- 
eral R. V. Fletcher filed antitrust proceedings against 
the Mississippi-Louisiana Retail Dealers’ Association in 
the chancery court at Jackson, charging that organiza- 
tion with having violated the statutes against trusts and 
combines. The answer of the association has just been 
filed, in which it attacks the constitutionality of the anti- 
trust law. Some significance is attached to this phase of 
the answer, because the association supposedly desired 
only a test-of its own constitution and bylaws to de- 
termine whether the ‘‘just trade ethics’’ clause is in 
violation of the Mississippi statutes. The attack on the 
constitutionality of the statutes can be regarded only as 
a loophole through which the lumbermen hope to escape 
in the event the courts should construe their constitu- 
tion as in violation of the statutes. 

The efforts of the railroads to. change the minimum of 
carload weights of 30,000 pounds for shipments of cot- 
tonwood lumber to 36,000 for cars of 36 feet in length 
will, it is understood, be abandoned, and about the first 
of January new tariffs will be issued, making the 
minimum weight for such cars on shipments of cotton- 
wood lumber 30,000 pounds, while the minimum for 
smaller cars will be 24,000 pounds. The Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois has sent out this notice. ‘ 





Judge H. C. Niles, of the United States district court, 
has just rendered a final decision in the famous six- 
teenth section land cases, which were up before the state 
supreme court last spring and in’ which that court 
rendered two different decisions by a divided court each 
time. The question at issue was whether the parties who 
lease the sixteenth section school lands for ninety-nine 
years, as provided by law, have the right to cut and use 
the timber on said lands. It appears that, as a rule, 
these lands in south Mississippi are leased by lumber- 
men for the express purpose of getting the timber, and 
the lumbermen claim that unless they can cut the tim- 
ber they are buying something useless. They argue that 
as the lands are overgrown with timber, they are utterly 
unfit for cultivation and are therefore leased for timber 
rights and nothing else. The state supreme court first 
decided that the timber could be cut and the lessees had 
that right. Later another judge decided, on a sugges- 
tion of error, that lessees could not cut it. Now comes 
the federal judge and decides that the lessee has the 
right to cut the timber, and an appeal has been taken. 

The holiday season finds the lumber manufacturers of 
the south Mississippi yellow pine territory in a de- 
cidedly optimistic frame of mind, with conditions favor- 
ably warranting the prospects which they claim to see 
ahead of the trade. While it is true that trade has 
fallen to the limit of depression in the last two months, 
the manufacturers have been able so to handle affairs 
not only so as to avoid disaster and bankruptey, but in 
many cases to keep in operation, so that their plants 
would not depreciate and their forces be disorganized. 
They have hoped for an improvement of conditions and 
now they claim business is to pick up. Some nice orders 
floating in seems to give the clouds the silver lining 
so devoutly hoped for. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Dee. 30.—Since the Christmas holi- 
days are past saw mill men and lumbermen generally 
look forward to a better market and increased demands. 
Indications seem to justify the belief that within sixty 
days the lumber business will again assume normal pro- 
portions. Already buyers are in the field and as a 
result the market is stiffening. Within the next few 
days the mills on short time will probably begin run- 
ning up to their capacity. The railroads, car companies 
and shipyards will probably be in the market during 
January and February. 

Building operations in this city, which have been at a 
standstill for the last two months, are taking on new 
life and during the last week contracts have been let 
for a number of large buildings. Among the lot are 
several business houses and many handsome residences. 
This condition of affairs is said to be general over the 
state and the effect is bound to be reflected in the 
lumber market. Cars are in better supply than for a 
year. Labor is plentiful and has accepted the recent cut 
in wages with a philosophy and spirit which surprised 
the lumbermen. The shingle and lath market is be- 
coming more active. 

Martin F. Amorous, president of the Union-Pinopolis 
Lumber Company and one of the best known of the 
southern lumbermen, is quite ill at his home in this 
city with la grippe and bronchitis. When he was taken 
ill Mr. Amorous was planning an extensive trip to the 
markets of the east, having been invited by large deal- 
ers to confer with them on general market conditions. 
Mr. Amorous is optimistic, although he believes the 
market’s recovery will be by degrees. 





ALABAMA TRADE FEATURES. 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., Dec. 30.—With the coming of 
the new year lumbermen look for revival of trade on 
the belief that as money eases up in the east demand 
will resume for material that is needed. There is al- 
ready a stiffening of the trade in 3%;-inch rifts, the 
calls being more particularly from New England and 
New York. Brooks Flowers, of E. P. Flowers & Co., 
said yesterday that quite a number of orders have been 
received within the last ten days from this territory. 
There is also some business in the better grades from 
the middle west, the bettering of conditions in the 
Chicago territory being responsible. However, the stag- 
nation in the lower grades shows no evidence of letup, 
though the hope is very general that the first of Febru- 
ary will see a general improvement. 

Alabama millmen are going to seek closer relations 
from now on with the manufacturers of Georgia, as 
they have already with the Florida contingent. These 
will try for more sympathetic touch with Mississippi 
and Louisiana, to the end that the yellow pine interest§ 
may be protected. It is well established that in the 
end the country must have this yellow pine, and while 
some of it may go on the market at cutthroat prices, in 
the main adequate values will be demanded. This much 
seems certain from the present outlook: First, because 
most of the timber is owned by the larger mills, which 
can take their own time about cutting it, being finan- 
cially able to follow this course; second, because the 
financial stringency has driven the price breaking small 
mills out of business and left the field almost wholly 
to the more extensive plants. 

Careful estimates place the yellow pine production 
at this time at 60 percent of the normal. The mills 
are prepared to hold it at this until the price and 
demand come up. Reliable reports indicate that this is 
about so in other sections, with the idea of fighting it 
out along this line if it. takes all summer. Stumpage 
is high. Some mills bought timber at low prices, but 
with the cost of trees now they all contend. that the 






POSTS and 
SHINGLES 


For Prompt 
Shipment 


Early Deliveries 
Secured. 


Duluth Log Company, 
‘ DULUTH, MINN. 


General Offices: 
Second floor Palladio Bldg, 


Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine, Planing Mill 

Hardwood and Assorting Yard 

and Hemlock. Swannanoa, N. C. 
DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 


GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 



















[ WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles. 
SE TS TT 
WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 


ANDREW EMERSON, 
Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH to TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODE, 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale, 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 


Northland Pine Co. 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber 
F. Weyerhzeuser, President, 
W.H. Laird. Vice-President, R. H. Chute, General Mgr. 
F. S. Bell, Secretary C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Besides bringing you the maximum 
profits, our PINE LUMBER gives 
your patrons good service and unfail- 
ing satisfaction, making _permanert 
customers of them. 








R. D. Musser, Treasurer, 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


A Few z 
Surplus Items 


1x8 16’ No. | Norway. 

3xI2 16’ No. 1 Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better 
White Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


Carpenter-Lamb Co. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























present range of prices does not afford adequate returns. 
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A Few Items Ready 
For Immediate Shipment— 


500,000 ft. 2”” No. 3 Hemlock. 

500,000 ft. 1”” No. 3 Hemlock. 

200,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Soft Elm. 
50,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Red Oak. 
50,000 ft. 1” ist and 2nd Soft Elm. 


Can work as desired and ship with little delay. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Heineman Lumber Co. 
HEINEMAN, WIS. 
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HIGH 
CLASS 
WHITE 

| PINE 


1 to 4” thick. We have always on handa 
large assortment of above class of lumber 


Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


Write for Prices, 


A. S. PIERCE, 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 





We can always 
furnish anything 
in White Pine 


Uppers, Selects, 
Fine Common 
And Cutting-up 
_Sy Lumber, 
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(OR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
MIXED CARS 


| White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 


Bevel Siding craves. 

















RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 
' RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. f 











TRANSATLANTIC FREIGHT RATES UNDER CONSIDERATION. 


PPA PPP PPA LIPS SS 


Lumbermen at Atlantic Ports Agitating the Question—Want Old Rates Retained — Railroad 
Officials Co-operating—Pine Mills Closed Down. 


OP PPP PP PPP PP PPP 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE,, Mp., Dec. 30.—A meeting was to have 
taken place today at the Hotel Raleigh in Washington 
between various representatives of railroads and steam- 
ship lines to consider further the question of trans- 
atlantic freight rates for 1908. Some time ago the sev- 
eral steamship lines gave notice of an increase in the 
rates by 2 to 5 cents a hundred pounds, beginning the 
first of the year, and exporters immediately filed a pro- 
test. A special committee was appointed to take up the 
matter with a view to inducing the steamship lines to 
rescind the order or to make contracts with lines that 
are willing to take cargoes at the old rates. At a later 
date the railroads interested, which would be affected by 
the threatened diversion of traffic, took up the matter 
and promised their codperation, and the committee of 
exporters has since received several communications 
promising active support in the movement for lower 
rates. A conference with the representatives of the 
railroads was also held recently in the office of L. 
Green, of the Southern railway at Washington. Last 
week Secretary Terry, of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, who is also secretary of the special 
committee, received a letter from T. 8S. Davant, traffic 
manager of the Norfolk & Western railroad at Roanoke, 
declaring the new rates an unjust discrimination and 
promising to aid in readjustment. The highest advance 
applies to freight from Norfolk, as against a 2-cent 
increase from Baltimore, and this Mr. Davant considers 
grossly unfair. At today’s conference the presence of 
several railroad men and a representative of Furness, 
Withey & Co., of Norfolk, was expected and the situa- 
tion was to be gone over in all its details. 

The American steamship Nann Smith, built at New- 
port News, Va., for the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and intended by the latter for 
use in the Pacific coast lumber trade, while about 300 
miles southeast of Cape Hatteras, on the way from 
Baltimore to San Francisco with a cargo of steel rails, 
sprung a leak and it was necessary to return to this 
city for repairs, 

Charles G. Stirling, who represents I. T. Williams & 
Sons, of New York, hardwood men, was in this city last 
week renewing old acquaintances and visiting members 
of his family, which is very prominent. Mr. Stirling 
formerly lived here and was connected with the Stirling- 
West Company, which —— in the hardwood export 
business. 





LUMBER NEWS OF THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFotkK, VA., Dee. 30.—During the last fortnight 
nothing has happened affecting the North Carolina pine 
situation worthy of note, the mills having closed down 
and all business practically suspended. The manufac- 
turers are now looking forward to the New Year ap- 
proaching and what the market will do then is now form- 
ing the chief topic for discussion throughout this vicin- 
ity. The view taken by most all of the manufacturers 
is that business will then see a decided change for the 
better. Reports from the large consuming centers of the 
north and east support this belief, as lumbermen return- 
ing from these sections report that the trade is ‘‘ looking 
up’’ considerably, and that if events follow as one might 
conservatively presume they will, there is no reason why 
the market should not be very firm within the next month. 
And with the coming of business it is also believed that 
prices will infprove, for this year has no doubt seen busi- 
ness at its lowest ebb with prices resting on a rock bot- 
tom, so with the market constantly picking up there is 
every reason to believe that prices will advance. 

The report of shipments issued a few days ago by the 
North Carolina Pine Association, Inc., shows that during 
November forty firms shipped 19,749,731 feet of lumber 
while they only cut 17,577,260 feet, a reduction of stocks 
in round figures of 2 ,000 000 feet. 

A general lull in happenings in the lumber circles of 
this section has been occasioned for the last week or so 
by the holiday season. 

The Southwood Lumber Company, with offices at Snow 
Hill, Md., were incorporated a few days ago with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $100,000, for the purpose of 
developing timber lands owned by its incorporators in 
North Carolina. The ineorporators and officers of the 
company are John P. Moore, J. Edward White and C. V. 
White, of Snow Hill, Md.; John P. Moore, Jr., of Top 
Sail, N. C., and 8. K. White and J. R. White, of Salis- 
bury, Md. 

The Shaw Land and Timber Company, of Ivor, Va., 
which has been operating for about six months, it is re- 
ported will now enlarge its plant and better facilitate it 
for turning out first class stock. New machinery will be 
installed, including a band mill and carriage, heading 
machine and trimmer, and two additional boilers. An- 
other dry kiln, 19x90, is now being erected also. The 
Shaw Land and Timber Company, whose head offices are 
at Davenport, Iowa, is new in the pine business, its plant 
at Ivor being a comparatively recent experiment, and 
these planned improvements in the mill would seem to in- 
dicate that it has been successful in its new field of en- 
deavor. F. D. Taylor, who was connected with the Da- 
venport office, is manager of the Ivor plant. . 

Henry Whelpton, secretary and treasurer of the Owen 
M. Bruner Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., was among 
the visitors in the office of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 


ciation last week, returning from a trip to the mill sec- 
tion. 

George B. Major, of the Major and Loomis company, 
Hertford, N. C., returned to his home last week after 
spending some time in the north. 

John T. Jeter, representing the Vulean Iron Works, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., was in Norfolk last week on his way 
south, traveling i in the interest of his company. 

Among other visitors in the city recently were: W. G. 
Underwood, of the Albemarle Lumber Company, Hert- 
ford, N. C; B. H. Ellington, Ellington & Guy, Rich- 
mond, wa. Jos. G. MeNeal, president Garysburg’ Manu- 
facturing Company, Burgaw, N. C.; Paul E. Hanbury, 
Branning Manufacturing Company, Edenton, N. C., and 
L, A. Bodine, of the Plymouth Lumber Company, ” Ply- 
mouth, N.C, 

W. F. Best, representing the Ferd Brenner Lumber 
Company, of this city, returned last week from an ex- 
tended tour through the mill section of the south. 

Frank Erentiz, a hardwood lumber dealer of Decatur, 
Ala., was in Norfolk a few days last week on business. 

The British steamship Athenia sailed with the following 
for London: 258,000 fee: poplar, $17,825; 360,000 feet oak, 
$16,300 ; 18, 000 feet pine, $600; 8,000 feet cypress, $600; 
logs, $1, 400 total, $36,725. 

British steamer Larngbank sailed with the following: 
238,000 feet of oak lumber, $6,214; 250,000 feet pine, 
$6, 000 ; logs, $6,835; total, $19, 049. 

British steamer Badenia ‘sailed on December 18 with the 
following: 9,243,000 feet hardwood lumber, $7,200; logs, 
$6,200 ; total, $13,400. 

British steamer West Point sailed with the following: 


882 hardwood logs, $3,040; 189,000 feet hardwood lumber, 
$15,760; total, $18,800. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dee. 28.—Several of the larger 
mills in this section are considering the advisability of 
shutting down until conditions warrant them in resum- 
ing operations. They see no good business judgment 
in selling 50 percent of their stock at cost or less than 
cost of manufacture, leaving the balance on hand as 
sidings, for which there is no market. Reports from 
the northern yards state that while they are not all 
well stocked there is no demand for what stocks they 
have, and they are not in the market for more. A few 
orders are coming in for small bills, but these are at 
from $4 to $6 below list. 

The steamship Cassiopiea is due to take 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber to Nova Scotia for several shippers. 

The steamship Nith is expected about January 19, 
for 2,000,000 feet of lumber for the Isthmian canal 
commission. 

E. J. Allen, vice president of the Gress Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., is in this city on 
business, 

Arthur Hardaker, of the Martel Lumber Company, 
visited Jacksonville this weck. 

Shipthents of lumber have been light since last report. 
Among them were the following: 

Arrived for lumber—Schooner Horatio L. Baker, from 
Key West; schooner Alice B. Phillips, from New York; 
schooner William W. Converse, from Philadelphia ; schooner 
Warren Adams, from Philadelphia; steamship Miramar, for 
ties, from Colon. 

Sailed with cargoes of lumber—Schooner R. C. Hartley, 
for Ponce, Porto Rico; schooner John Paul, for New York, 
with cypress; schooner William E. Downs, for New Haven. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Dec. 31.—The week just ended proved 
fully as quiet as had been anticipated but the trade is 
optimistic concerning the outlook and believes that a 
general resumption of business will occur soon after the 
beginning of the year. 

In the coastwise trade demands for sail tonnage for 
lumber requirements are extremely limited and only a 
moderate demand is reported for phosphate rock car- 
riers. The market for coal and other departments for 
outward cargoes to southern destinations is quiet. 

E. P. Hartley, of Pittsburg, who recently studied the 
wholesale lumber business in the offices of the Tarver- 
MeMillan Lumber Company in this city, writes that 
general trade conditions in and about Pittsburg are 
quiet but that the trade of that vicinity expects plenty 
of new business in January. Mr. Hartley, who is con- 
nected with the American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, stated that a great number of inquiries were 
being held up temporarily. 

Frank Whatley, connected with the Tarver-MeMillan 
Lumber Company, left a few days ago for New York. 

Visitors to this city since the last report were: F. G. 
Smith, Claxton; R. B. Parker, Claxton; E. G. Walden, 
Claxton; W. L. Daniels, Belleville; J. W. Hanson, 
Brooklet; B. B. Green, Clyo; D. E. Johnson, Scriven; 
F. D. Schuman, Hagan; W. F. Cummings, Hampton, 
8S. C.; J. K. Maner, Scotia, S. C.; J. R. Thompson, 
Adrian, and others. 

Because of the post holiday season the shipments from 
the port this week were relatively small. Those. re- 
ported at the board of trade were: 


Steamship Frederick, Philadelphia—52,595 feet. 
Steamship Cretan, Baltimore—131, 929 feet. 
Steamship Kansas City, New York—35, 320 feet. 
Steamship Lexington, Baltimore—145,785 feet. 
Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia—78,462 feet. 
Steamship Chatham, Baltimore—29, 632 feet. 
Steamship Atlanta, New York—55,092 feet. 
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Low Water in the Cumberland River Delays 


NEWS FROM TENNESSEE LUMBER CENTERS. 





Log Transportation- Export Demand Shows 


Improvement—Heavy Buying of Logs Reported. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 31—Demand for hardwood 
lumber is still quiet and only a few orders are coming 
in. Most local firms complain of the dullness in new 
business, but many feel that conditions will change for 
the better soon after the holidays. Production is lim- 
ited and while a. few mills are resuming operations it is 
probable that an equally large number are closing down. 
The trade enters the new year with smaller stocks of 
lumber at mills and yards than at the beginning of last 
year and, with the large reduction in output, there is no 
fear of a surplus of lumber even if the demand is not 
materially increased. Prices are irregular, but with no 
superfluous lumber on the market manufacturers and 
wholesalers are disposed to hold their prices at the recent 
level. Export demand is fair in some lines, but as a 
rule the foreign market is suffering from an excess of 
consigned stock, a condition which usually obtains when 
the domestic market is dull. Poplar is scarce and com- 
mands a good price. Not much ash is for sale and this 
moves with moderate freedom. Gum is slow in all 
grades. Cottonwood is firm in the lower grades and in 
box boards. Offerings are light. In firsts and seconds 
the movement is only moderate, while offerings are freer 
than in the other grades. Some inquiry for oak, plain 
and quarter sawed, is received, but the movement in 
white is more satisfactory than that in red. Cypress is 
in slight demand. 

A. N. Thompson, vice president of the Bellgrade Lum- 
ber Company, states that the company’s mill at Belzona, 
Miss., began operation yesterday after a lengthened shut- 
down. The company got out a considerable amount of 
timber since the shutdown and has a lot of material in 
its yards, thus insuring steady operation. 

The Three States Lumber Company will begin the 
operation of its big band mill at Burdette, Ark., about 
the second week in January. The company has not defi- 
nitely decided about its other mills, preferring to await 
further developments before making positive announce- 
ment. 

The E. Sondheimer company has been operating one 
of its mills intermittently for the last two or three 
weeks, but has formulated no general plan affeeting its 
other mills. 

Commissioner I. F. Peters, of the Memphis Industrial 
League, has issued his annual report covering the work 
done by that organization during 1907. He shows in this 
that the aggregate capital stock of the new companies 
launched during the year amounted to about $2,500,000 
and that these concerns give employment to about 4,000 
persons. Included in the new organizations were the fol- 
lowing lumber concerns: The Memphis Car Manufac- 
turing Company, builders and repairers of railroads; 
Gibson-Whittaker company, veneers; Talge Veneer Com- 
pany, Frost Veneer & Seating Company, Robertson- 
Fooshe Lumber Company, Cathey Lumber Company, 
Clements-Stevens Lumber Company, Dent Lumber Com- 
pany, North Mississippi Lumber Company, Eaton Lum- 
ber Company, Nickey-Dickson Lumber Company, W. J. 
Pate Lumber Company, Ford Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Norton Lumber Company, Union Lumber Com- 
pany, Larkin company, of America; the Home Lumber 
Company, Neal-Dolph Lumber. Company. 

The towboat Hazel Rice, belonging to the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Company, of Chicago and Memphis, was 
towed into the local harbor today to receive repairs. 
The boat sustained a broken shaft last Sunday as it was 
leaving the landing at Hackler’s Ark. The boat makes 
Memphis its home port and is used largely by the com- 
pany in handling lumber and timber. 

M. Neely, of McDonald Bros., Helena, Ark., and S. A. 
Conn, of the Wernicke Land Company, Cincinnati and 
Natchez, were among recent visitors to this city. 

No called meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club will be 
held to take in new members prior to the election, Janu- 
ary 11. There were a number of applicants for member- 
ship, but the committees in charge of the rival tickets 
could not get together on the proposition for holding a 
special meeting to receive them. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 1.—The usual quiet prevailed 
during the annual holiday season. Financial conditions 
of this section have improved, however, and the out- 
look is more favorable than it has been since October. 
On the whole lumbermen feel that they have done very 
well during the last twelve months and that the new 
year has good prospects for the trade. All seem to 
expect a gradual improvement in the market. 

Low water in the Cumberland has caused many large 
shipments of logs to accumulate along the stream. Not 
even the smaller boats have recently been able to go up 
stream more than twenty miles, a condition which is 
unusual at this season of the year. Large purchases 
made by Nashville buyers in the upriver territory for 
delivery on the expected November and’ December rises, 
Temain at the shipping points. Largé accumulations of 
logs are at all the lumbering points along the 
stream. Much of this timber, which is being held for a 
good tide, is the property of local mills and factories, 
but much of it is owned by mountain saw mills and tim- 
ber buyers who cut during the last summer season ready 
for floating down the stream last fall or early in the 
winter. All this timber will have to wait for the 


late winter and early spring rises before it can be 
brought to this market. 

Large shipments of ties were recently received here, 
but most of them came by rail. 

A good supply of longleaf yellow pine and southern 
hardwood is being received by local dealers. The demand 
from the north for these grades is good. 

Love, Boyd & Co. recently received 50,000 ties and ex- 
pect to soon receive the remainder of a 100,000 tie order. 
The market is quiet but not alarmingly so. 

Cohn & Goldberg, of this city, have completed twenty 
miles of railroad through their timber lands near Elmore, 
Ala. This firm recently completed a mill of large ca- 
pacity for manufacturing and handling heavy timber. 

J. T. Morton, timber buyer for J. O. Kirkpatrick & 
Son, has reported the acquisition of a large amount of 
poplar, both standing and cut, and arrangements have 
been made for early shipment. This firm is receiving 
good shipments of poplar from the Cumberland country. 

James Cassety has erected a large manufacturing 
plant in this city, where he will make, on an extensive 
seale, Dust Avoid, floor dressing, ceiling and sanitary 
compounds and floor oils. He recently bought the Dust 
Avoid rights of John B. Ransom & Co., Incorporated. 
M. C. Trollinger will superintend the new plant. 

The boiler of Joe Ransom’s mill near Linton ex- 
ploded a few days ago but no one was injured. 

T. H. Dunlap, of the Dunlap Lumber Company, has 
just completed twenty-five years in the saw mill busi- 
ness in Nashville. He is held in high regard by the 
local lumbermen and is generally popular. He was born 
in Pennsylvania in 1854 and came to Nashville in 1879, 
where he has been engaged in the lumber business ever 
since. 





ON THE VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE BORDER. 


BrIsTOL, TENN., Dee. 31.—The lumber business in this 
city and section is improving and the general opinion 
among the lumbermen is that conditions will soon re- 
adjust themselves and there will be a return of the 
unprecedented activity that recently characterized 
the trade. 

‘Things are looking much brighter,’’ said F. C. 
Knight, of the sales department of the Tug River 
Lumber Company. ‘‘We are getting more inquiries 
and I believe that the outlook is now very bright in- 
deed. The car supply will be better and there will be 
a resumption of business under infinitely more propi- 
tious conditions.’’ 

This seems to be the prevailing opinion. Already 
there is an improvement over two weeks ago, though 
shipments are still off and the demand is very light. 
.Values are remaining firm, however, and there is a 
disposition among the country mill men to hold their 
stock on the yards until prices soar again. 

‘«There was no real reason for this scare and it can- 
not last,’’ said J. H. Bryan, of the Bryan Lumber 
Company. ‘‘In fact the business depression is over 
now. If the banks will loosen up a little the resump- 
tion of business will be almost instantaneous. The 
prospects are decidedly better and already there is 
noted a pronounced improvement, indicating an early 
recovery of the trade.’’ 

E. L. Warren, who. has been connected with the 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company, in an important ca- 
pacity for a number of years, arrived here from Balti- 
more this week. Mr. Warren announces that he has 
severed his connection with the company and will 
enter the wholesale lumber business with headquar- 
ters in this city. He has leased a suite of rooms in 
the new Fuqua building and will begin business at 
once. Mr. Warren has had about ten years’ experi- 
ence in the business and was for a number of years 
connected with the hardwood trade at Johnson City 
and later manager of the R. E. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany’s offices in this city. 

O. H. Vial, a prominent east Tennessee lumber man- 
ufacturer, was here from Johnson county this week. 
Mr. Vial says that the lumbermen in that section are 
all in good shape and confidently expect to see an 
adjustment of business very shortly. He says that 
while there are many mills shut down, a number, in- 
cluding some large ones, are in operation. 

J. A. Wilkinson this week closed down his band mill 
in this city for the purpose of installing two addi- 
tional boilers of 150 horsepower capacity each. The 
boilers were shipped from the factory Wednesday and 
he expects to have them here and installed within 
three weeks and will have his mill in operation again 
within a month. He has about a million feet of logs 
on the yards in Bristol as well as a large amount of 
lumber, which is being shipped out to his export and 
domestic trade as rapidly as possible. 

‘*Our mills, including the Abingdon band mill, are 
still running to their fullest capacity and we do not 
anticipate conditions that will compel us to close,’’ 
said William 8. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufactur- 
ing Company and Janney-Whiting Lumber Company, 
who was in the city this week. He continued: 


We have closed a contract with a large concern in New 
York to handle the entire output of our Abingdon band mill 
during 1908 and will devote our energies largely to manu- 
facturing. We are well stocked with logs and expect to run 
on regularly. 

The holidays were made doubly joyful by the news of 
thousands of wheels of industry being put in motion again, 


OUR MONTHLY 


Stock List is interesting reading for lum- 
ber buyers. Send for last issue just out. 
Here are some sample items : 


{ in. dry No. 3 common and better 
birch and maple lumber. 


Wo. | to 40. 5 pine boards and 
strips, 4 to 8 feet. 


No. 2 piece stuff and timbers. 


If above items do not interest you send for 
complete list. 


The G. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WIS. 











‘White Pine 


Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut 
from large logs and runs wide. 
It is thoroughly dry stock. 

4 Cars 4” and 6” C and 
Better Bevel Siding 


Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long Distance "Phone 
Grand 355. 























Any One of 
OurCustomers 


could probably give you many 
reasons why they preferour stock 
to that of others, but you can 
save time if you're looking for 
good stock by writing us direct about 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well .mafiufa¢tured stock of 
standard’ grade-as good as can’ bé made—ahd 
one of our strong points is promptness. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 












We use the Telecode. 
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We Want to Move 


200,000 ft. 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak. 
25,000 “ 5-8 No.1 Com “ “ 

ae ae. 
200,000 ‘ 4-4No.2 Com “ “ 
500,000 ‘* 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
200,000 “* 4-4 1s & 2s Quartered White Oak. 
And 12,000,000 ft. of other Southern Hardwoods. 


LOVE, BOYD & GO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 































Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co,, 


Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. . 
: . 
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J. A. WILKINSON 


THIN POPLAR 
SPECIAL OAK BILLS. yae( 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Cable. Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Wester Union sth Edition. VA.-TENN. 




















Wright-Saulsberry Lor, Go., inc. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK ASPECIALTY 
OAK, ASH AND BASSWOOD. 


ASHLAND,. = KENTUCKY. 




















The Belcher-Stine Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Manufacturers of 


OAK AND GUM. 


SPECIAL AGENTS of Falls City Lumber Co., Portland, Oregon, 
and ‘ Wolverine’ Brand Maple Flooring. 








Southern Oak Piling 


All Lengths up to 50 Feet. 


Prompt Shipment and Good Stock. 





MAHA, 








ika Bridge Supply & Lbr. Co. 
want <9 





‘ae = 


TO aA AKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 
man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of ae =< Se Led me 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. a! I 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 








with the result that an army of men who were idle a few 
days ago are now back at work. The scare seems to be over 
and ,if there are no further interruptions in business or 
financial depressions, I believe that the flurry will ultimately 
have a wholesome effect on business generally. 

The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, of this 
city, which employs about 5,000 men in the southwest 
Virginia coal fields, has all of its mines and coke man- 
ufaecturing plants in operation and is having no trou- 
ble in meeting its monthly payrolls in cash. While 
the wages of miners have been reduced approximately 
10 per cent at some of the operations, the company has 
not yet discharged any men and does not anticipate 
conditions that will render a curtailment of the force 
necessary. This is true of the Black Mountain Coal 
Company and a number of other large operators of this 
city. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Cincinnati, Dee. 31.—The last week of 1907, while 
like its predecessor, not marked with many transactions, 
had an element which brought hope for the future in 
that the mails have brought numerous inquiries for 
various classes of lumber from consumers. This was the 
general report received from the various offices of lum- 
ber dealers at this point. 

A. A. Andridge, former president of the United States 
Timber Company, has retired from that concern as its 
active head, though he still retains his interest in the 
company and is a member of the board of directors. He 
has organized a new company which is called the Na- 
tional Lumber Company, with an office at 504 Mercantile 
Library building. He says the new company is making 
a specialty of white oak flitches and has buyers in the 
south looking out for flitches and also in the northern 
hardwood regions. Mr. Andridge is looking for a loca- 
tion for a yard in this city convenient to the railroads 
so that they can have a switch into the yards to facilitate 
the handling of lumber. Asked as to the outlook, Mr. 
Andridge was very optimistic and said that while every- 
thing just at present was not very bright, the outlook 
was apparently rosy, stating that he had made some 
good contracts for delivery in the early part of 1908 
and that inquiries by mail had been fairly numerous dur- 
ing the last week. 

J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, 
said that the last week had been very fair, considering 
the dull season, and that he was satisfied with the out- 
look, having received some good orders from some of his 
regular customers for early delivery, besides numerous 
inquiries. The Graham Lumber Company, for years ex- 
tensive dealers in yellow pine for building purposes, has 
not recently paid much attention to that class of lumber 
at this branch and is confining its trade in that line to 
the territory south of the Ohio. The Cincinnati office is 
devoting its energies to hardwoods for the furniture 
trade and the outlook along this line is good, and Mr. 
Graham thought that before the year was many weeks 
old business would be good. 

The C. C. Crane company are keeping right on sawing 
wood. Mr. Kohlsaat, son-in-law of Mr. Crane and gen- 
eral manager, said that while in general business was 
not as bright as might be, the Crane company was still 
doing business at the yards and, though it had no sales- 
men out nor was it making any special efforts to get 
business, the regular customers, especially locally, were 
buying right along. The mills are running right along, 
as it has a plentiful supply of logs in the river. The 
outlook is good and it is not worrying any over the 
future. Mr. Kohlsaat said they were still doing a fair 
amount of business in West Virginia spruce, which they 
insist is a species of hemlock and is available for the 
same purposes as hemlock. C. C. Crane has been indis- 
posed for some days and has not been down to the 
office, but is not affected by any serious illness. 

The fight for president of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce is now attracting much attention and J. Watt 
Graham, chairman of the regular nominating commit- 
tee, has the town billed with big three-sheet posters, with 
R. P. Gilham, secretary and treasurer of the Campbell’s 
Creek Coal Company, as the candidate for president. 
The fight will be a hot one between the coal and iron 
interests, in which the lumbermen are deeply interested, 
as the independents have headed their ticket with 
Thomas P. Egan for president. Mr. Egan is presi- 
dent of the J. A. Fay & Egan company, the largest 
manufacturer of woodworking machinery in the world. 
Both gentlemen are well known to the business world, 
and a most interesting fight will be the result. The elec- 
tion occurs on January 15, and from this date on the 
floor of the chamber will be covered with buttons and 
buttonholes, as the partisans of the various candidates 
in their efforts to secure votes for their favorites insist 
on telling the uninterested member what a good fellow 
their candidate is. 

W. A. Bennett, whose term of office expires with the 
coming month, was taken in tow by his friends in the 
Chamber of Commerce on Friday, December 27, and 
steered into his private office, where he was presented 
with a handsome silver loving cup as a token of their 
esteem. Mr. Bennett was taken completely by surprise, 
but managed to make a characteristic speech, which, as 
usual, was short and right to the point. 

Thomas J. Moffett has been home some days from his 
rest and quiet at Atlantic City, but has been indisposed 
at-his home and has not been down to the mill office. 
It was said there was nothing serious—only an indis- 
position. 

The sale at public auction on Friday, December 23, 
of the old homestead of the late W. G. Sextro, at one 
time the leading furniture manufacturer of the Queen 
City, brought up a flood of reminiscences. He was the 


president of the first furniture exposition ever held, 
which occurred thirty years ago in this city, and was 
always in the forefront of every movement looking to 


the betterment of the furniture trade of the Queen City, 
himself building the then largest furniture factory in 
the westynow occupied by the John Douglas company, 
manufacturer of plumbers’ supplies. Financial reverses 
and bad investments carried his fortune away and his 
later years were devoted to soliciting insurance. It is 
said the building will be razed to make an extension to 
the Seton hospital adjoining. 

C. F. Korn, of the Farrin-Korn company, says that the 
new mill is running what new machinery has been in- 
stalled and is making additions as fast as they are de- 


livered. Business has been somewhat slow, but as the. 


company was in no condition to care for business, owing 
to the total destruction of the mill by fire, the dull time 
had no particular effect. He thought the outlook was 
good for the new year, though not expecting that it 
would start in with a rush. 

The plant of the M. B. Farrin company, which adjoins 
that of the Farrin-Korn company, at Winton place, has 
been closed down during the holidays, but will start up 
on January 6. The outlook is good, with everything 
in readiness to meet any demand. 

E. W. Robbins, of the Maley, Thompson & Moffett 
company, says the plant has kept on running right along, 
together with the mills in the south. Business hag not 
been of the rush order, but the company has sufficient 
to keep it going. The veneer business is pretty fair, 
and the outlook he considered good, having started out 
two of their men on the road Monday, one north and 
the other south. Advices from the branch in New York 
city were to the effect that the veneer business for De- 
cember was the biggest in the company’s history. Speak- 
ing of the furniture manufacturing business, he said he 
thought that from the inquiries of the last week that 
trade was picking up, as they were ordering in small 
lots and of mixed orders, which he thought indicated 
that they were buying just what stock they needed, while 
their stocks of lumber were depleted, and that when 
business opened up there would be plenty of lumber 
buying. The company has a good supply of logs at its 
mills and expects to keep running right along. 

There is a general impression among lumber buyers 
for the furniture trade that prices for hardwoods will 
have to come down, owing most likely to the fact that 
there have been some transactions by commission men, 
who, having lumber on cars, were willing to sell below 
the market price to get it off their hands. Among the 
lumber dealers opinion is divided, some expressing the 


- opinion that prices are likely to go down $1 a thousand 


all around, while inquiry at the larger concerns met 
with the reply that there was no chance of such an 
occurrence. 

O. P. Hurd, of O. P. Hurd, Jr., & Co., of Cairo, IIL, 
is in the city. He is visiting relatives over in Coving- 
ton, Ky., his former home. 

Ed Leswell, of the National Lumber Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., slipped up to Cincinnati last week to see if 
— were as dull in Cincinnati as they are in Louis- 
ville. 

The Santa Claus fest of the Queen City Furniture 
Club at the Business Men’s Club on Saturday night was 
a glorious success. A large number of lumbermen were 
present and enjoyed the manner in which the furniture 
boys put on the ‘‘finish.’’ 

On Wednesday, January 1, the members of the Queen 
City Furniture Club attended the inauguration of their 
fellow member, John Dornette, jr., into the public 
service as a director of the Board of Public Service, the 
business board of the city. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 31.—With the close of the year 
inquiries for both yard stock in yellow pine and factory 
stock in hardwood have become more numerous and 
there are more orders, especially for yellow pine. The 
yardmen figure that lumber, and especially yellow pine, 
is as low as it will ever be and after taking stock and 
figuring out their requirements and seeing somewhat 
easier times financially are inclined to buy more freely. 
The only possible drawback they mention is that it is 
campaign year; otherwise everybody figures that we 
would have a regular building boom this spring. As it 
is they are seemingly preparing to buy liberally but con- 
— as if they hope for a boom but are not sure 
of it. 

The hardwood trade has been for several weeks prac- 
tically waiting for the end of the year, and while in- 
quiries are more numerous active buying does not seem 
to be a feature yet, though it is hoped that it will be 
pretty soon in January. Most of the mill men are either 
closed down for the winter or running for a short time 
and concentrating their attention to caring for thei 
stock and getting it to shipping points and shipping 
out some on old orders. 

The Builders’ Exchange of Louisville will have the 
formal opening of its new quarters tomorrow, New 
Year’s day, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. The new quarters 
occupy the entire ninth floor (the Hoo-Hoo floor, by the 
way) of the Lincoln Bank building. The ninth floor 
was suggested as appropriate by A. N. Struck, who is 
prominent both in local lumber circles and the Builders’ 
Exchange and is one of the old guard of Hoo-Hoo. There 
will be music and refreshments and no doubt-some talks 
on the subject of promoting building operations this 
spring. 

Speaking of the yellow pine trade W. C. Ballard & Co. 
say that business is not booming yet, but inquiries are 
more active and that it is picking up considerably. 

George W. Schmidt, of the Chicago Lumber Coal Com- 
pany, says that there are a few more sales of yard stock 
in yellow pine and considerable revival in inquiries, 
which indicates that January should be a fairly good 
month. 
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The Home Building Company says that at present 
there is very little new building. being started, but the 
real estate market is in fair shape and everything points 
toward busy times in spring. 

The Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Company says of 
the hardwood situation that while it has a few small 
orders right along there is but very little doing at the 
present time in the way of large orders and it is accu- 
mulating stock and waiting patiently for spring building 
to start while taking care of whatever orders it can ac- 
cumulate. It thinks that the spring trade will be splen- 
did and is getting in shape to meet the demand for both 
standard thickness in flooring and parquetry strips. 

The Smith Cooperage Company, successor to the Frank 
Henry cooperage business, one of the old pioneer con- 
cerns on Bullitt street, between Main and the river, is 
now preparing to move to larger quarters.. Ed Smith, 
proprietor of this institution, has bought a three story 
building at Eighth and York streets, where he will have 
more room both for cooperage and for storing. Speaking 
of the cooperage business he says that the flour barrel 
business has slacked off some during the last months of 
the winter, but he thought the outlook for the spring 
trade good. 

Emil Anderson, proprietor of the Southern Planing 
Mill, says that they have been rather favored and have 
had business to keep them running steadily though not 
rushed up to nearly the first of the year. They shut 
down a week or two to make some repairs and have their 
orders pretty well caught up with at the end of the year, 
but he feels that they have no room for complaint about 
the business of 1907 and he thinks there should be even 
more to do when the spring opens. 

Albert R. Kampf says he is getting out some excellent 
poplar logs down at some timber tracts he has acquired 
about 150 miles from Norfolk, Va. Some of it he will 
work up into lumber, but some of the logs he expects to 
sell for veneer and for export. He is very well pleased 
with the timber purchased down there and especially 
with his poplar timber, which he says is very fine. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Dee. 31.—Robert Carter, a prominent 
business man of Carter City, Ky., was accidentally shot 
and killed while out hunting. Mr. Carter was in ad- 
vance of William Womack, a lifelong friend, when the 
latter’s gun was in some manner discharged, blowing 
off the top of Carter’s head. Decedent was a member 
of the well known firm of Carter Bros., who carry on an 
immense timber business, running into many thousands 
of dollars yearly, and his death is a serious loss to the 
business interests of his neighborhood. 

Sam Copley, a well known lumberman of Inez, Ky., 
at present interested in West Virginia, was married 
Christmas to Miss Margaret Preston, of Paintsville, 
Ky. Mr. Copley and his bride are both quite popular 
throughout the Big Sandy valley. 

C. E. Wilson and J. W. Martin, of the R. G. Page 
Lumber Company, have returned from South Bend, Ind., 
where they spent Christmas. 

J. W. Craig, of the Queen City Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, spent the holidays at his home in this city. 

The Giles Wright Lumber Company has filed articles 
of incorporation under the firm*name of Wright-Sauls- 
berry Lumber Company, with a capital stock of $75,000 
paid up. The following officers, who are also directors, 
own all of the stock of the new corporation: Giles 
Wright, president; E. L. Saulsberry, vice president and 
treasurer; J. E. Burke, secretary. The above change is 
effective Jantiary 1, the business to be carried on under 
the same management as in the past. 

Forest Bays, an employee of the General Lumber 
Company, died at his home in this city of consumption. 
Mr. Bays was twenty-three years of age and leaves a 
wife and two children. 

W. J. Fell, a prominent lumberman of Salt Lick, Ky., 
was among the week’s visitors. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CotuMBus, Onto, Dec. 30.—With the invoicing period 
about over and the holidays a thing of the past, lumber- 
men in this section believe a better.tone will be shown in 
the market. Gradual improvement is noted in business 
conditions of the country at large and this change is 
being reflected in the lumber trade. 

While orders are not large they are more frequent and 
buying is of a better character. Stocks in the hands of 
the country dealers are small, which fact is taken as a 
good indication of better business when the building sea- 
son opens. On every hand expressions of confidence in 
the future are heard and the feeling that next season 
will bring about considerable building is becoming gen- 
eral. 

Prices generally are firm, a condition which is due to 
better demand and to the curtailing of production on the 
part of manufacturers generally. Movements are limited, 
but cars in transit are not infrequent and this is having 
a beneficial effect on quotations. Collections are slow in 
most sections. 

Poplar is the leader of the. 12 market with oak a 
close second. Prices for both varie fog are firm, Pines, 
hemlock and othe? grades are in slight demand.” “ 

The headquarters, of Fred A. Wilson, who has beet in 
charge of the Pittsburg agency of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company ‘for seven years, have beéh' moved to 
this city. He will be assistant to Sales Manager J. W. 
Mayhew. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company has closed all its 
mills in various southern states, with the exception of a 
bill mill in West Virginia. The opinion prevails among 
the officers of the company that the mills will be started 





soon. The concern has mills in West Virginia, Nofth 
Carolina and Kentucky. 





THE HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CapiILLac, Micu., Jan. 2.—A Cadillac lumberman 
asked concerning the market situation replied: ‘‘ There 
is no markef and there is no condition—except a bad 
one.’’ Murphy & Diggins is the only concern in this 
city exclusively a lumber manufacturer that is doing a 
normal 10-hour a day business, and it is just getting 
nicely started after having been shut down for a few 
weeks. All branches of Cummer, Diggins & Co.’s opera- 
tions are shut down. The still house for the chemical 
plant is nearly completed. The work in the company’s 
logging camps has been curtailed. 

The chemical plant of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, 
is running only half time; the flooring plant has been 
closed for at least two weeks, and the mill is run- 
ning short time. Camp work has also been cut down. 

All manufacturers in Cadillac using hardwood lum- 
ber as their raw material report a’ continued good run 
of business, none of them being idle. However, owing 
to the continued business ‘depression, the Cadillac Handle 
Company, has for the season, abandoned its plans cof 
building a branch railroad from “the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana railway in Emmet county to its large tract of 
timber near Cross Village. 

All of the Cadillac lumbermen, with the exception of 
John 8. Goldie, spent the Christmas holidays in this city. 
Mr. Goldie visited at his home in Saginaw. 

The St.-Johns Table Company has resumed business 
after having been closed down for a short time. 

Ludington will have a timber breakwater and it will 
be constructed by L. E. Schnorbach & Co., of Muskegon. 
The contract is made upon a unit basis, payment being 
made in accordance with the amount of material used 
and the amount of work done. It is estimated that the 
entire cost of the work under the contract will be cov- 
ered by $621,063.17. 
~ The 8S. B. Ardis Land & Lumber Company, of Lake 
City, while not employing as many men as last season, 
will have a much larger crew in its lumbering operations 
than was expected a few weeks ago. Manager Will 
Keelin says he will have sixty men at work. The mill 
has started a cut for the Indiana Box Company in Aetna 
township, Missaukee county. This will take a month, 
after which the company’s own timber will be cut. 

The Newberry plant of the Superior Iron & Chemical 
Company is closed down indefinitely, the furnace is 
banked and 400 men are idle in consequence. The 
chemical plant will also close as soon as the kilns are 
burned out. This is a hard blow to Newberry as a 
large number of the men will seek employment in other 
places. : 

Hon. J. T. Bennett, of Detour, has moved to the Soo 
to attend to the Watson-Bennett Company’s north shore 
lumber business. - 

The pin mill at Custer is running a full force with 
prospects of a long period of good business. The clos- 
ing of factories in other places where girls are employed 
has brought plenty of help for the Custer mill. 


HARDWOOD TRADE NOTES. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 1—The Hardwood Exchange is 
still attempting to solve the problem of national in- 
spection and plans to entertain the committee of the 
national association when it is here, about the third week 
this month. Then President Stewart and one member 
of his selection will go east with the committee. 

O. E. Yeager has a force of men putting the final fall 
touches on the yard and is shipping out some orders for 
hickory and red birch. He plans to let the trade run 
slowly until genuine demand returns, 

The Missouri mills of Beyer, Knox & Co. are running, 
as the owners are prepared to take care of the stock 
until the demand is good, which ought to be as soon 
as the lumber is dry. F. A. Beyer is recovering from 
the grip. 

A. Miller does not believe in urging trade at this time 
of the year, so is waiting for the return of demand 
after the holidays. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Company is over- 
hauling its table mill and will be in shape to turn out a 
much larger assortment of tables this year than last, 
beginning after the expositions are over. 





. 





FORE RIVER SHIP BUILDING COMPANY’S YARD. 


The ship yard of the Fore River Ship Building Com- 
pany, of Quincy, near Boston, Mass., although opened 
only a: few years ago, has become one of the most im- 
portant plants on the Atlantic coast for the construc- 
tion of large ships. It would be difficult to find one 
equipped more completely and embodying more of 
everything that is latest and best in engineering pra®- 
tice, as will be seen from a reading of the Allis- 
Chalmers company’s bulletin No. 2034, whieh, besides 
containing illustrations of motor applications, gives a 
description of the various features of electrical equip- 
ment furnished by that company, one of the most in- 
teresting of which in the system for speed variations. 
The generator is operated on the two-wire plan, sup- 
plying the highest voltage, 240 volts, and on this volt- 
age are operated all the constant speed’ motors, the 
erane motors and the lighting system of the yard. For 
variations of speed this voltage is divided into three 
by means of _a balancing transformer, and by proper 
combinations a number of pressures may be obtained. 
The system is one in which the impressed electromo- 
tive force upon the armature of a motor is changed to 
meet the requirements of speed regulation; or, in other 
words, change of speed is secured by increasing or 
diminishing the pressure and not by varying the re- 
sistance, as is more commonly practiced. 
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Maple Flooring 


Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 


“‘repeaters.” If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. aa 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at carload 
prices interesting. If this appeals to you, better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock enables us 
to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 

















Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after, There is no Maple Flooring 
that surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the 
finest Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to 
quote you prices. 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 
la Third Avenue, 
: Big Rapids, Mich. 




















Manufacturers of 
WOLVERINE 


BRAND MAPLE... 
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‘ME HARDWOODS. 





The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding 
the largest stock of hardwoods in the 
south with delivered quotations f. o. b. 
your city. At the present time we are 
offering a choice lot of 


nan ann RED AND 


oo WHITE OAK 


of our own cut 9 to 18 months old, now on 
sticks at the Nashville yards. The ability 
to get cars is a positive guarantee of 
prompt shipment of large or small orders 
for straight or mixed cars of Poplar, Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Hardwood Flooring, etc. 


JOHN B. RANSOM & CO. 


In writing, mention this paper. 


Nashville, Tenti- 








W. J. CUDE, 
Pres’t. 


J. B. RANSOM, 
Vice-Pres’t. 


A. B. RANSOM, 
Secretary. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


Oak, Ash, 
Poplar, Gum 
and Chestnut. 








NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 











f Factory 


IS SCARCE AND HIGH. 
, SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 
and No.1 Common Oak 


ps We have it at 
Satisfactory Prices” 





Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











Maple Flooring 








J. B. RANSOM, President. W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES : 


OAK; ASH, POPLAR’ 
AND WAGON STOCK 











Memphis, - Tenn. 
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FROM THE EMPIRE STATE METROPOLIS. 


New York, Dec. 30.—Conditions around the metro- 
politan district remain the same as during the last month. 
Yards as a rule are well stocked. The piano and fur- 
niture trade have about all the stock they can pile in 
their yards and are not buying to any extent. 

Inquiries from out of town are more plentiful, and 
constitute about the only encouraging feature of the 
situation. 

Edmond J. Butler, commissioner, in a review of the 
work of the tenement house department for 1907, says: 

The number of tenements for which plans were filed in 
1907 falls considerably below the number in 1906. In that 
year plans were filed for 5,140 buildings, of which 926 were 
in Manhattan, 475 in the Bronx, 3,230 in Brooklyn, 504 in 
Queens and 5 in Richmond. These accommodated 59,718 
families—25,682 in Manhattan, 9,001 in the Bronx, 22,626 
in Brooklyn, 2,394 im Queens and 15 in Richmond, or a 
population of nearly 270,000. These buildings are estimated 
to cost $112,137,000. 

For }1907, however, up to and including December 24, by 
which time practically all filing of plans is over for the year, 
plans had been filed for only 2,367 buildings, with apart- 
ments for 24,493 families, or about 110,000 persons, at a 
cost of $49,687,000. It will be seen that the accommoda- 
tions provided are less than half those provided for in 
1906, and the total cost is reduced in oe Brooklyn 
still shows the greatest activity, with 58 percent of the 
buildings, while Manhattan shows a little over one-fourth 
of the buildings of 1906. 

A. P. Bigelow, one of the best known lumbermen of 
New York, is visiting his old home in Rochester. Benja- 
min W. Lloyd, representing the Chicago Veneer Com- 
pany, of Burnside, Ky., was a local visitor last week. 
Mr. Lloyd has covered a large territory lately, but finds 
business generally quiet. DIXIE. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Dec. 31.—It is readily admitted that the 
recovery of lumber orders will be slower than antici- 
pated and most conservative wholesalers are reluctant 
regarding an expression as to how soon trade will begin 
to improve. The only thing that tends to keep the mar- 
ket alive is the large amount of small orders and these 
are plentiful enough to make a very satisfactory showing 
in the aggregate. Dealers continue buying only what 
they need, not caring to enter into negotiations for sup- 
plies beyond a month or so, even in the face of prac- 
tically assured higher prices. 

Most dealers are becoming accustomed to looking at 
the pessimistic side of conditions, and when a big builder 
fails for hundreds of thousands of dollars, as was the 
ease last week, no one is surprised. What concerns the 
retailers most in this respect is—are there any more 
weak customers and will the latter be able to stand the 
strain until a recovery in monetary conditions gives them 
a chance to recuperate? There have been few years in 
the lumber business when the larger yards have had to 
eancel so many bad debts and it may not be exaggerat- 
ing to say that few retailers’ annual statements will 
show any kind of profit for 1907 after doubtful accounts 
have been deducted. 

Notwithstanding all this, yard men are inclined to 
look to the immediate future with much encouragement, 
believing the worst is past, and in many instances are 
seen substantial signs of an early improvement. For 
instance, $679,770 worth of building permits were filed 
last week in Manhattan and the Bronx, as compared 
with $767,450 for last year. This is only a slight de- 
crease for the corresponding week of 1907 and shows a 
slight improvement over previous weeks. Builders in the 
borough of Queens are filing a number of good sized 

lans. 

. The promptness with which retailers can supply their 
wants probably keeps some from buying beyond imme- 
diate needs, but as long as good stocks are easily ob- 
tained little apprehension is felt regarding future sup- 
plies. Wholesalers who have been at mill points recently 
say that plenty of good stocks are ready for shipment 
but that the general run is much lower than would seem 
to be the case from published reports. Cypress is not 
carried in such abundant quantities at shipping points; 
spruce manufacturers, especially those handling Adiron- 
dack stock, claim that supplies are nearly bought up; 
hardwood outputs have been considerably curtailed; 
while, even with the closing of numerous southern pine 
mills, that stock is easily obtained. 

John M. Bond, treasurer and local manager of Barker 
& Co., Incorporated, 18 Broadway, reports a fairly satis- 
factory run of cypress and southern pine orders. He is 
Pnot getting any more business than he can handle, but 
trade shows good signs of picking up and Mr. Bond 
thinks it will be only a few weeks before orders will be 
much more plentiful. He expects his big cargo of North 
Carolina roofers any day and has disposed of the entire 
shipment. 

S. E. Slaymaker, of S. E. Slaymaker & Co., 309 Broad- 
way, West Virginia spruce manufacturers, reports fewer 
orders than for some time. Mr. Slaymaker looks for 
improvement about February 1. The firm’s large mills 
at Cass, W. Va., are running as usual, only enough time 
being allowed for necessary repairs. Like others in his 
line, Mr. Slaymaker finds better demand from sections 
just outside of New York city than he does from city 
yards. 

J. D. Rounds, of Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
making a number of calls on the firm’s trade in this 
section. He reports much better business than on his 
last trip here and states that while retailers in the sub- 





urban sections have been buying little they have experi- 





on the Bay of Chaleurs. The cut this winter will be 


4 CONSERVATISM EVIDENCED IN NEW YORK TRADE. 
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Failure of Building Concerns Hurts Confidence—Large Increase in Building Permits—Re- 
tailers Filling Their Wants Promptly—Other News and Personals. 





enced a fairly good demand and need some sizes of 
stocks to keep their assortments in shape. Knowlton 
Mixer, of the firm, is expected in New York the middle 
of the month, after having spent the holidays with his 
family at Paris. 

George H. Davenport, of Davenport, Peters & Co., 
Boston, Mass., was among this week’s visitors. Others 
were: W. R. Butler, Boston, Mass.; George H. Mell, 
Kane, Pa.; Hugh McLean, Hugh McLean Lumber Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., and F. M. Dunnington, of the Virginia- 
Carolina Lumber Company, Lynchburg, Va. 

C. O. Shepard, of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
1 Madison avenue, reports a slight improvement in hard- 
wood orders. While buying is slow, quick shipment is 
wanted on all orders, indicating that local stocks are low. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAawanpa, N. Y., Dec. 30.—A leading dealer 
stated today that those who are inclined to be dissatis- 
fied with the volume of business are mistaken in their 
observations of the condition of trade. This dealer be- 
lieves that a fair amount of business is being booked for 
this time of the year. His company will have filled orders 
aggregating considerably over 4,000,000 feet during De- 
cember, and a much better business is expected during 
the next month. Dealers generally are agreed that the 
tone of the market is strengthening, inquiries and orders 
being on the increase. 

A number of leading canal boat owners, headed by 
Mayor William H. Follette, of Tonawanda, and I. M. 
Rose, manager of the Erie Boatmen’s Association, are 
planning the organization of a company to operate a tug 
line for towing boats carrying lumber and other com- 
modities on the Erie canal. It is planned to put the line 
in operation next spring. Between $50,000 and $75,000 
would be required to establish the line. Enough tugs 
would be employed to make a round trip the entire length 
of the canal in fifteen days. The men behind the project 
consider that the quicker service thus provided would 
result in a better demand for tonnage, which would be 
increased by utilizing the space occupied by stables for 
the horses used for towing. 

The board of trade passed a resolution Friday urging 
the public utilities commission of the state to grant the 
application of the Buffalo, Rochester & Western Railroad 
Company a permit to construct a line between Buffalo 
and Troy. Acccrding to the plans the line would enter 
the Tonawandas and the members of the board of trade 
believe that it would greatly facilitate the shipments of 
lumber and other commodities. 

James Gillespie, accompanied by his daughter, Miss 
Henrietta Gillespie, left: Friday on a three months’ 
pleasure trip to Mexico, the Pacific coast and other 
points in the west. 

C. B. Lentz, of the C. B. Lentz Lumber Company, has 
returned from a trip to the company’s lumber camps in 
the Georgian bay district. Although the weather has 
been mild, excellent progress is being made in getting 
out a supply of logs for next season’s cut. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, is 
among the many victims of grip in the Tonawandas. 


IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Winter Inventory Taking Puts Temporary Stop to 
Business—Lumbermen Active in Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce—Lumber Receipts Light. 





BurFra.o, N. Y., Jan. 1.—Winter inventories are in 
progress and little other work is asked for, though more 
than the usual amount of solicitude is felt as to the 
future of the trade. No haste will be made to resume 
business, for that would be an injury to all concerned. 
What is needed more than anything else is an indication 
of future prices, for demand is fair, especially as re- 
cent consumption has been greater than the buying. 
Most yard dealers report full stocks. Some have even 
more than they had a year ago, the light sales since 
October contributing to that state of affairs. 

Certain white pine dealers, who are usually in close 
touch with the sources of supply, do not look for buy- 
ing on the part of jobbers until March. Sales have 
been so much lighter than was expected when the last 
purchases were made that stocks next spring will be 
heavier than they sometimes are and producers of pine 
will do well to cut down their logging operations. 

L. P. Graves, who usually knows what is going on in 
the Georgian bay district, says the production of white 
pine there will be from 25 to 3314 percent of normal, 
and in certain districts it will be reduced about half. 
He estimates that recent sales of white pine have been 
about one-third of normal and that they are not likely 
to be more than two-thirds: in January. 

Optimistic members of the trade, especially in cer- 
tain branches of hardwoods, look for a rapid return to 
the old movement. It seems to be agreed that the hard- 
wood trade is stirring faster than white pine and it 
may get into good shape this month. 

The new Bathurst Lumber Company reports good 
business in the woods tributory to the company’s mill 
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about half white pine and half spruce. Hereafter it 
will be about 70 percent spruce and 30 percent pine.. 

The New York Central railroad saves the building 
list from a collapse at the end of the year by taking 
out a permit for rebuilding its city passenger depot at 
a cost of $150,000. The road has also filed plans for 
an expenditure of $52,000 on shops and storehouse that 
have not yet gone into execution. Only twenty-six per- 
mits were issued for the week at an estimated cost of 
$199,170, ten frame dwellings being included in the list. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co. report that their southern 
pine saw mills in Virginia and North Carolina are shut 
down to wait for better prices. 

C. W. Betts made a short trip to Philadelphia last 
week. The Buffalo yard of C. M. Betts & Co. is in 
much its usual winter condition as to stock. 

The Chamber of Commerce committee placed at the 
head of one of its tickets John W. Robinson, the well 
known North Tonawanda lumberman, who has always 
been a resident of this city. W. H. Gratwick, also a 
North Tonawanda lumberman, retires after two terms as 
president. 





THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 30.—With weather ideal for 
extensive building operations the local retail business is 
exceptionally dull and dealers are finding plenty of time 
to take their annual inventories. The general quiet in 
manufacturing lines is also reducing factory orders to a 
minimum. Nothwithstanding present conditions most 
dealers are anticipating a return of prosperity within a 
short time. 

The Fisher & Wilson Company, whose main business 
is in good white pine, reports that while its business 
is dull on account of the lack of factory orders it is 
receiving more inquiries and doing a better business now 
than it was thirty days ago. The Advance Lumber 
Company also reports much the same condition of 
affairs, especially in its southern pine, hemlock and 
hardwood departments. It stated this week that if the 
inquiries for hemlock are a criterion there will be a 
good building season next year. 

While inspecting the gasoline engine at the new plant 
of the South Cleveland Lumber Company last Thursday 
Benjamin Jenks, of the, Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, sustained severe injuries by the explosion of the 
engine. Some time ago the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company took over a considerable interest in the Meade 
Lumber Company and reorganized it under the name of 
the South Cleveland Lumber Company. The plant was 
moved to a neighboring site and the engine set up. Mr. 
Jenks and Theodore Hanahan, the engineer, were in- 
specting the engine when it exploded from some un- 
known cause, wrecking the engine and doing consider- 
able damage to the plant. Mr. Jenks sustained a 
severe laceration of the right knee and a fracture of the 
left ankle, while the engineer sustained several broken 
ribs and injuries about the head. Both men are re- 
ported to be doing nicely and their condition is not con- 
sidered serious. 

George Comfort, of the Central Lumber Company, 
was taken ill at his home last week and was removed to 
the hospital Sunday, where it was said he was suffering 
from what appeared to be typhoid fever. Mr. Comfort 
is one of the prominent young lumbermen of Cleveland 
and his many friends hope that his illness may not be 
serious. 

E. O. Gifford, of Utica, N. Y., eastern representative 
of the Ohio Sash & Door Company, is spending the week 
at the headquarters of his company in this city. 

J. L. Sands, manager of the hardwood department 
of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, was called to 
his old home at Cambridge, Mass., this week, on account 
of the serious illness of his mother. 

Improvement in the condition of Robert H. Jenks, 
president of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, is 
a source of much gratification to his many friends and 
business associates throughout many states. While Mr. 
Jenks has not been at his office since September 6 he 
is now reported to be on the highway to good health, 
and with continued strength he is expected back in his 
usual occupation in a few weeks. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 31—William E. Brownlee, of 
the Brownlee-Kelly Company, is particularly optimistic 
over the outlook for trade. He says: 

Day by day the feeling that business conditions are improv- 
ing grows. The country is chockful of brains, ginger and 
money, and there is no cause for a long continued panic. 
It is true that stocks have been greatly reduced, but this 
surely will result in bettering conditions for the lumber 
trade. People will be inclined to fight shy of stock invest- 
ments and put their money into real estate and buildings. 
I do not doubt that business will be given a big impetus 
early in the new year. 

Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has returned from New 
York, where he went as a member of a commission named 
by the legislature to officially inspect the statue of 
Former Governor Mason, to be erected in this city. 

Reports from upstate are to the effect that some lum- 
ber companies of the Lake Superior country find it more 
profitable to sell their hemlock logs to the paper mills for 
pulpwood than to manufacture the timber into lumber. 
Contracts to this end have been made by a number of 
operators. The paper and pulp mill men are in the mar- 
ket for all kinds of timber suitable for paper and do 
not hesitate to pay good prices. 

For the first time this year the building permits for 
December have fallen considerably below the $1,000,000 
mark, and show a big decrease as compared with the 
same month last year. However, the record for the year, 
taken as a whole, is decidedly better than that of 1906. 
Business was of good volume up to the beginning of 
December. 


NEW ENGLAND NOTES. 


New Lumber Companies Organized— Changes in 
Various Sales Offices—Complaint about 
Weighing Methods. 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 28.—The Brooksville Lumber 
Company, of North Brooksville, Me., has elected the 
following officers: Charles Babson, president; Charles 
Babson, Fred J. Perkins, Ira J. Cousins and O. L. 
Tapley directors. 

The Bryant Lumber Company has been organized at 
Pittsfield, Me., with capital stock of $35,000. The offi- 
cers are Dr. Frederick Bryant, of Worcester, Mass., 
president and treasurer; Gilbert S. Barden, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; George Mills, assistant man- 
ager, and Eugene W. Weeks, secretary. The corpora- 
tion has bought the saw mill of George W. Maines and 
retains him as maanger. The Winnecock mill is in 
charge of John R. Whitten. 

George W. Ranger has leased the saw mill and other 
property owned by Dana H. Barker in Fairbanks. 

A full line of saw mill machinery was recently shipped 
from Boston to Port Limon to be used in the interior. 

Ralph D. Coburn, of Milton, Ohio, recently bought a 
large tract of valuable old growth timber in Danbury 
and Alexandria, N. H. Operations have been begun. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last week amounted to $1,178,000, against 
$2,177,000 during the same period last year. Since the 
first of January the contracts awarded have amounted 
to $127,390,000, against $12',894,000 during the same 
period a year ago, a gain about $6,000,000. 

Arthur R. Logan, for last two and a half years 
salesman for the Boston -dice of the Wiley, Harker & 
Camp Company, has left that company to take manage- 
ment of the Boston office of the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company, of Norfolk, Va. Before engaging with the 
former company Mr. Logan was associated for five years 
with the Blanchard Lumber Company, of Boston. His 
office is at 88 Broad street. 

Much complaint is made to the railroads about their 
methods of weighing cars of lumber. One road weighs 
the cars while they are in motion and without un- 
coupling them. Claims for overcharges are made but 
the road demands the actual weight from the dealer, 
who is not able to give it in many instances. Dealers 
know how much lumber is in the car and also know how 
much weight to figure green and dry lumber of the 
various kinds to the foot. One Boston wholesaler sends 
the following letter to his shippers: 

Unless you are willing te allow yourselves to be victim- 
ized by an unfair system of “weighing,’’ so called by some, 
you should weigh a portion of each shipment in order to 
have particular evidence with which to controvert the scale 
weights (scaley weights would more accurately express it). 

George L. Dunning, who has been interested in red- 
wood, with an office at 88 Broad street, this city, has 
removed to the John Hancock building, room 644. 

W. C. Bates, treasurer of the Bates Tie Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, has just recovered from a severe attack 
of the grip. 

Herbert F. Hunter, treasurer of the Palmer, Hunter 
Lumber Company, Boston, during the holidays was with 
his family in Philadelphia. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Dec. 28.—Logging operations in this 
state are seriously retarded by the warm weather and 
the condition of the roads and the output, especially of 
saw logs, will be even less than was expected. The 
pulp companies must have supplies and are pushing oper- 
ations with large crews. 

In the Ragged lake region the Great Northern Paper 
Company is carrying on extensive lumbering operations 
and in this district alone expects to take out about 
10,000,000 feet of lumber. Eleven camps on this tract 
of land are controlled by the Great Northern Company 
and about 800 men employed by it are at work there. 
Conditions have been bad in the woods and work has 
been held up waiting for a freeze or snow. 

The Great Northern company is trying an experiment 
on the tract of land around Ragged lake and has a 
forester in its employ. Clyde Holmes, of Belfast, a 
graduate of a prominent forestry school in the south, 
has supervision of the cutting on a large tract. His 
work is to mark the trees to be cut and to see that the 
work is done correctly. It is understood that if the 
employ of a forester pays, all operations will be put 
under the supervision of a practical forester within the 
next few years. Mr. Holmes is a practical man with 
excellent training and is making a success of the work. 

Fred Getchell, who is to take out about 2,000,000 
feet for the Great Northern company on Farrar brook, 
is in this city. He says conditions in the woods are bad. 
Men are plenty and wages are low. 





MICHIGAN FORESTRY. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Dee. 24.—The forestry com- 
mittee of the constitutional convention in session at- 
Lansing has reported its proposal for the encouragement 
of forestry. It is proposed to set aside the state tax 
lands for reforesting purposes and to allow the legis- 
lature to encourage private reforestation in the way of 
exempting forest lands and wood lots from taxation. 

The agricultural college, which owns-a large tract 
of forest land in Iosco county, will make an eight weeks’ 
course in the woods compulsory with junior and senior 
classes in forestry each summer. Three kinds of chest- 
nut trees will be planted in the college reserve lands in 
the spring. 





HARDWOODS. 


A Sample of Stock on our Yard at Abingdon, Va 


WE HAVE ON HAND 


8,000,000 feet 
of Dry 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK 


and 


HARDWOODS 


for Immediate 
Shipment. 





Whiting Mfg. 


ABINGDON, VA. 








OAK.... | 


ececx FLOORING 


Klin Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO, GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 
ARENT 


For Quick Shipment :222: 2528. cu. 
5 CARS, 2x4—I0 to I|6’. 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to I6’. 


J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Southern Saw Mill Co., Lt. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


vousian’ CYPRESS 


AND SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 











Cypress Ready For Shipment: 
a” 1% ” 1% ” 2” 3’ 


Ist &72nds, 70M’ 5M’ 276M’ 19M’ 32M’ 


Selects, 165 M 369M 5M 5M 
No. 1 Shop, 440M 373M 12M 12M 
No.1 Common 475 M 172M 
Se la 240 M 25 M 


Standard lengths 10 to 20 ft. 
Plump thicknesses and wide run. 
Nothing picked out. Tank stock in Ist. & 2nds. 
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, GAKYVILE 
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Neered 
Oak Doors 


made from virgin Indiana 
oak, possess a luxurious 
grain and color that makes 
them superior to all others. 

Our catalogue No. 101 
shows many different de- 
signs and is free. 

Write for estimates on 
doors and interior trim. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co., 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 











Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 








FRANK B. STONE 


Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 

















J. V. STIMSON, —— | 


HUNTINGBURG, IND. All 


J.V. STIMSON & CO. | Kinds 


OWENSBORO, KY. Hardwood 
Lumber. 

















L If you don’t know us you ought to. 








It’s your loss. ; 





TRADE ACTIVE IN THE QUAKER CITY. 





Prices Are Maintained on all Lumber— Prominent Lumberman Ill from Overwork-— Lumber 
Salesmen To Visit Southern Mills— Good Spring Business Expected. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 31—The week has been one 
of seasonable diversion to nearly all lumbermen. From 
those close to the trade conditions, it is told, that the 
week was not expected to be other than a holiday week 
generally given over to yuletime festivities. That busi- 
ness was slow was anticipated in the first place and that 
few if any lumbermen on a large scale went after busi- 
ness with ordinary vim and determination proves that 
the conservative members had reasoned out conditions 
‘¢fair to middlin’,’’ as the man from Missouri might 
say. Prices in all lines remain about the same and lum- 
bermen generally are reserving the New Year groctings 
until balances are struck. But Kris Kringle was y,.n- 
erous as ever to lumbermen and old Father Time is 
counted upon not to bring any disappointments but on 
the contrary to prove that he will bear with him an in: 
fant year 1908 which must be as prosperous as any year 
he has heretofore furnished lumbermen in which to do 
business. : 

F. S. Underhill, of the firm of Wistar, Underhill & 
Co., with offices in the Real Estate Trust Company build- 
ing, is seriously ill at his home in Landsdown, Pa. His 
illness is attributed to overwork. Mr. Underhill had 
long remained at his desk, refusing to be relieved even 
when told that he was on the point of breaking down. 
Just as he succumbed to what was first said to be an 
attack of the grippe his mother was taken critically ill 
and was removed to the Pennsylvania Hospital, where, 
after undergoing an operation, she died Christmas eve. 
Mr. Underhill arose from a sick bed to attend to his 
mother’s funeral arrangements and ‘also went to the 
cemetery. The shock of his mother’s death and ex- 
posure contributed to aggravate his own illness and his 
friends in the trade are seriously concerned about him. 

After a consultation of the members of the firm of 
Wistar, Underhill & Co. and the salesmen of the firm, 
it was planned last week to make the annual visitation 
to the mills of the firm in the south early this week. In 
the party, which will be gone about three- weeks, will be 
A. T. Wistar, Ellis K. Guilford and Edward J, Behrens. 
H. E. Bates, who spent the Christmas holiday week here, 
has returned with his family to Ohio, where he has his 
headquarters. Mr. Nixon will remain in town to look 
after office work until the return of the pilgrims from 
the south. 

There were few lumbermen from out of town who 
ealled upon the trade in this city during the week, but 
among those who did visit the Quaker City in the holi- 
day week were H. S. Leake, Webster, N. C., and J. B. 
Kase, Pemberton, Pa. 

R. W. Schofield, of Schofield Brothers, has completely 
recovered from an attack of blood poisoning contracted 
in the south while engaged in forestrying. 

J. W. Floyd began the New Year with the well wishes 
of his friends of the trade in his new field as the repre- 
sentative of W. H. Fritz & Co. Mr. Floyd was formerly 
with the Boice Lumber Company. 

F. O. Worden, formerly a salesman for the defunet 
Rumbarger Lumber Company, now engaged in the busi- 
ness of mining garnets in North Carolina, was one of the 
oldtimers who returned to this city last week to spend 
the holidays. He was given a cordial welcome by many 
old friends. 

George A. Howes, a commission lumberman of this 
city of wide experience and acquaintanceship, describes 
business conditions as follows: 

Coming in contact constantly with the large retail 
men, I venture to say this: These men feel the lack 
cf business very much. They say that contracts are drawn 
for large operations, but are not executed and will be held 
up or perhaps abandoned. This will prevent the usual 
resumption of business on the average scale after the holiday 
season of this year, and must affect business generally in the 
long run. None of the retailers who hold these contracts or 
who are expecting their share of the work are at all san- 
guine. It is true that the big operations from a municipal 
viewpoint, such as the completion of the subway, 
the elevation of the tracks of the Reading railway through- 
out the city, the building of boulevards and _ other 
big municipal works to be paid for out of loans already 
negotiated, will eige | to make business better, but whether 
it will offset the hesitancy of contractors to begin indi- 
vidual operations I doubt. Why these contracts are with- 
held is, as has been said before, due to the trust companies 
largely, who refuse to advance money, But there is a silver 
lining to all clouds. Prices are remaining steadfast. While 
low prices are offered in some instances, this is not an 
inducement for lumbermen to buy now. Retailers are con- 
tinuing to buy only for immediate needs. The fact that low 
prices might be offered will not induce them to purchase. 
They require at this time more material encouragement. I 


think the trade in general has taken a wise view of the 
situation and will go slow. Some grades of lumber have 
fallen to some extent, but not greatly. I do not see that 
there will be any advance in the existing prices next spring. 
Of course there will be no reductions. The demand and 
supply will work out their own ends. 

William A. Reed, for many years with the J. S. Kent 
company, has begun the new year for himself, estab- 
lishing offices as a wholesaler at 1115 Stephen Girard 
building. 

Clem E. Lloyd, Jr., of the Boice Lumber Company, 
which he represents in this city, departed Monday on a 
trip to Norfolk, Va., to visit the yard of the concern 
there and take stock. Mr. Lloyd looks forward to the 
prospect that retailers after completion of their stock 
taking this or next week will begin to purchase in a 
more lively manner. He says that where stocks have 
depreciated and are not sufficient to supply demands 
that retailers will be more liberal in their orders. 

Invitations have gone out to members of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange to meet at the. Exchange rooms, Friday, 
for a social hour or two. This is a novel departure on 
the part of the Exchange but is expected to win its 





favor with the members and to make them more at home 
with each other. It is proposed to ‘‘serve’’ cigars be- 
tween 2 and 4 o’clock, during which time the members 
may discuss subjects of interest to themselves quite in- 
formally. ‘‘Just for a chat,’’ said one of the committee 
when asked to explain the call for the meeting. ‘‘ Tell 
you what, I think it about amounts to a pink tea,’’ said 
another. ‘‘But I am in for a pink tea or a smoker or 
any other old thing,’’ he concluded. ‘‘Guess we will 
have the fun afterward.’’ ‘‘But how are cigars to go 
without a claret?’’ observed another. ‘‘ Well, there is 
no objection to smoking, use cigarettes and forget the 
rest.’? ‘‘What do you expect, anyway,’’ was the way 
the debate ended. 

The regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
was held in the rooms of the Exchange in the Crozer 
building Thursday, January 2. The principal business 
was the discussion of matters affecting the inspecting 
of lumber. Four new members were elected. 

John J. Rumbarger, wholesaler, and Frank T. Rum- 
barger have taken offices at 819 Harrison building. Both 
will continue in business independently. 

John B. Kaufman, city salesman for W. H. Lear, has 
during his convalescence from the grippe been taken ill 
with typhoid fever. Mr. Kaufman’s condition is re- 
ported as serious on account of his age. He was one 
of the aides on the staff of a famous general on the 
confederate side during the war of the rebellion and it 
was he who carried messages for General Robert E. Lee 
between General Lee and Stonewall Jackson during thet 
period of the war when things looked brightest for the 
confederates. 

H. E. Olson, representing the Crosby & Beckley com- 
pany, departed last week for New Haven, Conn., to visit 
the home offices of his company. Clem E. Lloyd, jr., 
has returned from a trip to Chicago, made solely on 
business. 

For the purpose of considering the rules and other 
matters pertaining to the inspection of hardwoods the 
following committee has been appointed, by the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange: Clem E. Lloyd, jr., Wilson H. Lear, 
B. C. Currie, jr., Joseph P. Dunwoody and Hugh 
Mellvane.. The committee is expected to make a report 
to the Lumbermen’s Exchange at its meeting Thursday, 
January 2. It is proposed to submit such report as may 
be agreed upon to the National Hardwood Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

Who was the first lumberman to saw quartered white 
oak in the state of Indiana is a question which is engag- 
ing the attention of lumbermen of this city. John J. 
Rumbarger is insistent that thirty-five years ago his 
father, John L. Rumbarger, sawed the first white oak 
quartered in Indiana at his saw mill at Gosport, Morroe 
county, that state, but during a fire at the mill the 
records were destroyed. Mr. Rumbarger challenges’ any- 
one to refute his statement. 

The plant of the Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing Com- 
pany was again visited by flames last week, but for- 
tunately in this instance only slight damage was done. 
The fire started in the dry kiln building annexed to 
the box factory, but prompt work on the part of fire- 
men extinguished it before the loss exceeded $50. The 
origin of the fire is reported to have been spontaneous 
combustion. Only last spring the establishment was 
damaged to the extent of $50,000 by a fire, and altera- 
tions to the fire damaged portion had only recently been 
completed. 

News of the death of C. S. Shaver, president of the 
Fresno Flume & Irrigation Company, Clovis, Cal., one of 
the largest lumber concerns on the Pacific coast, was 
received in this city last week by many in the trade 
who were personally acquainted with Mr. Shaver with 
genuine regret. Before going to the coast he had be- 
come acquainted with eastern lumbermen as the manager 
of a large Michigan concern. 

Le Baron Reifsneider, lumber agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company for the lines east of Pittsburg 
and who was brought during his career in close contact 
with leading lumbermen of this city and state as well as 
the states of Delaware, New York and New Jersey, died 
suddenly Sunday at his home, 4813 Chester avenue. Mr. 
Reifsneider had returned from a business trip Saturday 
night apparently in the best of health. In the middle 
of the night he was taken with an attack of acute in- 
digestion. A physician was summoned and he was 
revived. In the early morning he was again attacked 
with a similar spell and, though a doctor hastened to 
his side, he succumbed. Mr. Reifsneider was born in 
Chester county fifty-nine years ago and entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania railroad while a young man. 
He had held-the position of lumber agent for the com- 
pany for eight years. Before being promoted to the 
position he occupied at the time of his death he was 
inspector of the shops, at Altoona, where he resided and 
where he took an active part in public affairs, being con- 


nected with seyeral,of the large corporations .of that 
. city in a fidugiary,gapacity and;a,member,of the,school 


board of Altoona. Mr. Reifsneider;was enthusiastic on 
religious..matters and was highly chonored by the con- 
gregation of the St. John’s, Reformed Church of this 
city. He was a member. of the Masonic order and the 
Knights of Pythias. The funeral was held from his 
late residence Wednesday. 

For the purposes of transacting a general lumber busi- 
ness the Thayer Lumber Company, of Ridgeway, Pa., 
was chartered last week under the laws of the state of 
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Delaware with a capital given as $50,000. 

On account of whom it may concern, about 75,000 feet 
of new lumber will be disposed of at public auction 
Wednesday, January 15, at the yards of the Henry C. 
Patterson company, Glenwood avenue and Dauphin 
street. 

William A. Reed has severed his connection with the 
J. S. Kent company and has opened an office at 1115 
Stephen Girard building. 

Herbert F. Robinson, chairman of the committee on 
entertainment of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, arranged 
a social meeting of the members of the exchange at the 
rooms on Tuesday afternoon, December 31, 1907, from 
2 to 4 o’clock. A large number of the members were 


»present and a very enjoyable social time was had. Mr. 


Robinson is noted for arranging these social affairs and 
they result in a splendid feeling of good fellowship 
among the members of the lumber trade in Philadelphia. 

Charles L. Meckley, whose office is in the Real Estate 
Trust building, has been appointed receiver for the 
Merchants’ Box & Lumber Company, of Jersey City, 
N. J. ; 
At the social meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
held in the exchange rooms from 2 to 4 p. m, Tuesday 
afternoon, Herbert F. Robinson, chairman of the com- 
mittee 6n entertainment, acted as chairman of the 
meeting. 

George A. Howes acted as master of ceremonies and 
read the following New Year’s resolutions by prominent 
lumbermen: 


Resolved, That I. will use every effort to overcome m 
natural modesty and try to have something to say at eac 
meeting of the Exchange.—EMIL GUENTHER. 

Resolved, That I heartily indorse the above resolution and 
trust that we may hear from our beloved friend and fellow 
lumberman regularly.— Harry RILpyY. 

Resolved, That we are all thankful that there is a prospect 
of the railroads furnishing a full supply of car stakes, and 
hope freight rates will be adjusted so we may all secure a 
good grub stake.—ALL OF US. 

Resolved, That during the coming year I will spend more 
time in promoting the musical features of the Exchange.— 
FRANK SMITH. 

Resolved, That immediately after January 1, 1908, I will 
welcome all salesmen representing members of the Exchange 
with open arms and give them large and profitable orders 
and take their inspection without question—W. H. Lear. 

Resolved, That I will turn down all orders during the 
coming year that show more than 50 cents a_ thousand 
profit, as I feel that I have robbed the trade sufficiently in 
the past.—B. C. CuRRIB, JR. 

Resolved, That I will only attend Hermann’s Gymnasium 
on ladies’ day, and will increase my efforts to land a wife.— 
OWEN M. BRUNER. 


Emil Guenther was called on to make a few remarks 
on the closing of the old year and was limited to five 
minutes by special agreement. 

Eli B. Hallowell was called on as the next mayor of 
Philadelphia and stated that the crown was offered to 
him thrice and he declined it. 

Richard G. Kay, Ned Hanson, Ned Malon and Gus 
Cadawallader were all called upon and each made a 
happy little talk on the outgoing of the old year and the 
incoming of the new. 

Ned Coane sang his famous song, ‘‘ Jersey Sam.’’ 

Lawrence Sharkey, the monologist and story teller, 
kept the meeting in an uproar for a few minutes with 
his witticisms. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PittsBuRG, Pa., Dec. 30.—So many of the office force 
of Pittsburg lumbermen are victims of the extensive 
epidemic of grip that almost a lethargy appears on the 
face of business during the closing week of the year. 
But in addition to this there has been a steady job by 
all available help in closing up the books for the year, 
preparing clean sheets for the new year now almost here 
and caring for increasing inquiries for lumber which 
are coming in later this year than for many years past. 
The situation has not otherwise changed from a week 
ago. Some of the dealers report a better business for 
December than for November and others reverse this 
statement. All agree, however, that there is not much 
to be expected prior to the opening for the New Year 
trade. 

Some pretty thorough covering of the retail yards of 
this territory has been done of late. The one remark 
heard is that. never in the memory of the older lumber- 
men have stocks been allowed to get so low in the 
suburban districts. In Pittsburg proper there are fair 
sized stocks still carried, and these are moving slowly 
because business operations have not yet felt the im- 
petus of the better building outlook, but the country 
sections have allowed their stocks to get down to a 
ridiculously low state. Inventory season is on and the 
dealers refrain from any orders except a few mixed cars 
here and there to keep up a salable pile of lumber. 
General business has much improved. Several additional 
steel- mills have been started and some of the largest 
ones in the district are expecting to open up strong 
after January 6. Coke sales are increasing and big 
contracts have been placed for the new year. Produc- 
tion is expected to increase in a few weeks to meet this 
running demand of furnaces and foundries. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner company is placing a 
new steel burner at the Dunlevie mills at Dunlevie, 
W. Va., which will require until January 15 to com- 
plete. In the meantime the plant there is closed down. 
The improvement will be important inasmuch as it will 
increase the safety of the plant from fire, and according 
to President J. B. Flint many new features are added 
to this equipment to lower cost of operation. President 
Flint says that the November operations at Dunlevie 
have been most satisfactory. The December produc- 
tion will show a falling off, but the position of the 
company is strong with available stock for immediate 
shipment, both for spruce and hemlock. Trade for 
December has been light, but considering the unusual 


conditions of business has remained more active than 
might have been expected. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. report no special change in 
business conditions, but indications point to an awaken- 
ing of a buying movement early next month. E. V. 
Babeock and O. H. Babcock returned last week from 
an interesting trip to Davis, W. Va., where they went 
over the plant of the Babcock Lumber & Boom Com- 
pany. Another interesting announcement from this 
company is that H. K. Mead, of Cincinnati, formerly 
with the Stevens company, traveling in Kentucky and 
southern Ohio, has become identified with the Babcock 
companies and will represent them in the future. Mr. 
Mead was in Pittsburg this week. Because of the 
rapid extension of the Babcock business the company 
has opened a New York office for E. V. Babcock & Co. 
at 43 Wall street, and will be strongly represented in 
the market there this new year. 

Joseph Linehan, of the Linehan Lumber Company, is 
in Ashland, Ky., looking over mill operations and pre- 
paring for spring demand. The Linehan company re- 
ports midwinter trade quiet, but promising of good 
trade soon. Inquiries are more frequent and with all 
the bidding that is going on some new business of 
more than ordinary proportions will be announced in a 
short time. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report business normal but quiet 
for midwinter. Mr. Vosburgh is ott of the city on a 
business trip. Mr. Bemis expects to remain with his 
family at Bradford, Pa., this week, returning to Bemis, 
W. Va., to look after mill affairs next week. 

The Forest Lumber Company notes in the rounding 
out of the year 1907 a marked gain in volume of busi- 
ness for that company over 1906, and while a drop of 
sharp proportions occurred during the last two months 
it was insufficient to reduce the large comparison in 
favor of the year generally. The company has been 
receiving many important inquiries for lumber that look 
strongly like a brisk trade for the early spring months. 
Collections are slower at this time than for some weeks, 
but this is to be expected with the end of the year. 

The Empire Lumber Company, with many other Pitts- 
burg companies, is preparing to send out its road men 
with the opening of next week. The majority of the 
travelers have been resting at home since before Christ- 
mas and are now making ready for a vigorous cam- 
paign. Careful study of the building situation in the 
Pittsburg district. generally develops many enterprises 
of extensive proportions about to come out. The more 
significant part of this is the program of Greater 
Pittsburg in its first annual budget for 1908 providing 
upwards of $4,000,000 for improvements, and much of 
this for buildings of a public character. The Vander- 
bilt system of railroads has also taken up the plans for 
a huge new freight station in Pittsburg costing upwards 
of $1,500,000, while the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania has plans under way for more than $1,000,000 
in new buildings to form the first of its group in its 
new location in the Oakland district. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Dec. 28.—The year is closing 
without any material improvement in actual lumber 
trade, but all the dealers expect an improvement after 
the first week or two of January. Stocks of lumber have 
been allowed to run down in view of the annual stock 
taking and arrivals of lumber from the north are not 
heavy. With a great amount of building in prospect 
in this city during 1908 the lumber situation should pick 
up rapidly. 

Unless serious labor troubles are developed, which 
seems improbable, a great deal of construction work 
will be carried on throughout the winter and spring. 
Reconstruction work on the Mills building was stopped 
for a few days by action of the Building Trades’ Coun- 
cil in consequénce of a dispute between two unions as 
to which should do the pipe fitting. The contractors 
threatened to bring suit for damages against the officials 
of the council and a temporary dispensation was granted 
permitting the work to proceed. 

The city authorities have planned for a budget of 
$37,000,000 for improvements, including a number of 
school buildings and other large public buildings. 

F. F. Sayre, manager of the California Sugar & White 
Pine Agency, went to Fresno with G. X. Wendling, 
president of the California Pine Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, to attend the funeral of C. B. Shaver, the late 
president of the Fresno Flume & Irrigation Company, 
which has large lumber interests and is connected with 
the agency. Mr. Shaver, who died on Christmas morn- 
ing, was identified with the business and social interests 
of Fresno and had a fine suburban home at Oak Grove. 

The Olson-Mahony Lumber Company, which was the 
lowest bidder on 6,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
Panama canal, has been awarded a contract for about 
4,000,000 feet of fir and the balance of the lumber will 
be furnished by an eastern firm. . 

The steam schooner Capistrano, which was built for 
J. H. Fritch, of this city, at Lindstrom’s yard at Aber- 
deen, Wash., was launched last Saturday. It will be 
towed to Portland to receive its machinery and will be 
placed in the coastwise lumber trade. 

The latest lumber charters announced include the fol- 
lowing: 

Schooner Mary Dodge, from Willapa harbor to Guaymas. 
4  gamead W. J. Patterson, from Hoquiam, Wash., to Re- 

“ship Greenwich, from Puget sound or British Columbia 
to Callao, private terms. 


Barkentine John Smith, from San Francisco to Guaymas 
or Mazatlan, prior to arrival. 











z Offers the 
The Oregon  Ssaimonberry 


a Tract For Sale 
O 1 Nn at a most reasonable 
figure. It is located in 
Tillamook Co., 30 miles 
‘ west of Portland. Deal 
1m er O. with the owners direct 


and get the best price. 















JOURIN Jel. IBLAVAIK, 
| 702 Oregonian Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


Ss. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 
A)l inquiries for car business address 
Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 














OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 


Spruce Bevel Siding, Factory 
Lumber and Fir Flooring 


And in addition have well equipped departments for 
the manufacture of Spruce Boxes and Spruce 
Sash and Door Stock. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 








Pacitic 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers, 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 
Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE. WASH. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red 

















RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Always in transit for prompt deliveries. 
WASHINGTON FIR, CEDAR AND 
SPRUCE LUMBER. 


Get our prices by wire or mail. 


FRED A. ENGLAND 
Mills at Oakville 401-402 Lumber Exchange, 
—_- SEATTLE, WASH, 
ur Specialty: Challenge Brand Extra Clears. 











WERT SHINGLES 
EXTRA *A* 
RED CEDAR 
We make daily will suit your most critical customer. 3 


THE HOWELL SHINGLE C@., Alder Street, 


ND, ORE. 
IRS 


Klickitat Pine Lumbar Co. 


GOLDENDALE, WASH. 


TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Following are a 
Few Items we can 


Ship Promptly: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, 14x4 & 14x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 


Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 712-13 Lowman Bldg. 


California Representative, DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market, St , San Francisco. 











CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





R. J. Menz Lumber Co., 


of SEATTLE, WASH. 

Invites and appreciates opportunity to serve the require- 
ments of Retail Lumber Dealers, and Car Building Compan- 
ies, believing that its extensive clientele, which has been 
gradually developed through eleven years of consistent and 
considerate service in the Pacific Coast Trade, is its strongest 
endorsement of the favorable and efficient service rendered 
to its patrons. 


WASHINGTON 


Fir, Red Cedar and Spruce Lumber, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Telecode Used. Write or wire for prices, 








Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. S. Bennett Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





MILLS: 
Falls City and Redmond, Wash. 

















LUMBER—SHINGLES 


WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, | 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


























"SHINGLE PRICES ON BASIS OF NEW FREIGHT RATE. 





New Prices to Be Maintained Until Interstate Commerce Commission Gives Decision on East- 
bound Lumber Freight Rates from Coast Points—Arrest of Railroad Agents Sought. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 28.—Beginning the first of the 
year some of the wholesalers of red cedar shingles will 
base their lists on the new rate and maintain it until 
the Interstate Commerce Commission disposes of the 
matter. This action is not taken because of any fear 
that the commission will uphold the advanced tariff, but 
simply to put the shingle business on a basis where 
wholesalers and dealers will know what they are doing 
when buying and selling. As the matter stands it is 
eharged that in many instances agents of the railroad 
companies at shipping destinations are violating the 
injunction of the United States court and collecting the 
full tariff. Dealers advise that when the shipper’s 
letter has been presented to the railroad agent the reply 
has been that the agent pays no attention to instruc- 
tions from the shipper; that the car or cars are billed 
at the new rate and the new rate must be paid or the 
ear will not be delivered but will be unloaded by the 
railroad and stored in its care. Nothing can be done 
until the return from Washington of the lumber and 
shingle manufacturers’ attorneys, when they. will. be 
applied to for the arrest of the railroad agents for 
contempt of court. This will mean the piling up of 
suits in every state to which the forest products of 
Washington are shipped. In each instance the shipper, 
on the return of the expense bill from the purchaser, is 
filing claims with the railroad company, but these in 
many instances are given little attention. One firm in 
this city has on file with the transcontinental lines more 
than $2,000 in expense bill claims, but the only satis- 
faction inquiries elicit is that they are being given the 
routine attention. 

Another cause for the contemplated change in the 
manner of sales is that, owing to the probability of 
there being no decision from the commission before the 
middle of March, business is unsettled. Buyers are 
unwilling to place orders with the rate in abeyance and 
in some instances they are stocking up with shingles 
from other parts of the country, which is having a bad 
effect on local demand. 

The sentiment expressed by Jay S. Bennett, of the 
J. S. Bennett Lumber Company, is to be heard at sev- 
eral offices this week. Mr. Bennett says: 

We will probably put out a shingle list the first of the 
year on the new rate basis. Neither we nor our customers 
know where we stand, owing to the disposition of the rail- 
roads to the new rate injunction. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers of Washington red 
cedar shingles are receiving mail and wire advices daily 
refusing cars, many of which have arrived at destina- 
tion, and replies are being sent that the orders will not 
be canceled and unless the stock is accepted suits will 
be started to collect the full amount of the invoice. 
One firm, doing a large business, reports that it has 
seventy-eight suits filed to enforce the letter of the con- 
tract on orders. Several others report suits in many 
states. Manufacturers and wholesalers have determined 
to resist the cancelation of orders and point out that 
two months ago, when shingles were at top prices and 
cars unobtainable, customers demanded that old un- 
filled orders taken at a low market be filled at the con- 
tract price. In a majority of instances this was done 
as soon as cars could be secured. 

The first of the mill delegation attending the inter- 
state commerce hearing of the rate case at Washington, 
D. C., to return to Seattle is J. H. Bloedel, of Belling- 
ham, who passed through this city en route home yes- 
terday. The others are expected the first of next week. 
Mr. Bloedel takes a hopeful view of the hearing. He 
believes millmen and shippers have nothing to fear as 
to the outcome of the case. 

R. W. Douglas, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, has just 
completed a postal card canvas of the mills within his 
jurisdiction. He finds there is practically no movement 
of shingles and that as prices have gone down the mills, 
with few exceptions, are refusing to sell. Stocks are 
far below normal and the mills in general will not 
resume operations before February 1. The output of 
the state mills in operation is not more than 5 percent 
of normal. 

A special meeting of the Washington Logging & 
Brokerage Company, controlling the log output of Puget 
sound, was held this week to discuss conditions and con- 
sider a list for the coming year. They decided not to 
change the list at present. The matter of new con- 
tracts, usually made at this season of the year, was 
taken up. Each member of the association markets his 
logs through the association, but it was found that all 
could not agree on a contract price for 1908 because 
of the unsettled conditions and for this reason it was 
decided to postpone further action in this regard until 
after the middle of January. The amount of logs in 
the water, it was stated, was less than normal, but 
sufficient to meet the immediate demands of the cargo 
and coastwise mills. 

The holiday season has been the quietest one in lum- 
ber and shingle centers in years. Owing to the early 
closedown and the irregular operation due to car short- 
age for the entire year workers in this industry were 
able to make only a living. The only celebration was at 
Port Gamble, where the mill company gave its annual 
Christmas tree,in which not only the employees but 
practically the whole town participated. The affair was 
equal to that of any year in the past. 

Shortly after it received notice from the transconti- 
nental railways that what is known as 2 D tariff, calling 


for the 80-cent rate on shingles, had been superseded 
by supplemental tariff No. 10, the Seattle Cedar Lum- 
ber Company filed a protest, basing it on the allegation 
that the new tariff, increasing the rate 10 cents, had not 
been passed upon by the proper authorities and threat- 
ening to take the matter up with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Within a few days a reply was re- 
ceived saying the No: 10 tariff had been suspended and 
another one, to take effect this month, would be issued 
immediately. 

During the last week there has been practically no 
demand for coastwise charters and the ship owners’ 
association has issued no schedule of prices for this 
period. A few cargoes have been sent through the San 
Pedro gateway at what is said to be 25 cents off the 
rates published last week. The charter tonnage avail- 
able for lumber in this port is not great but exceeds 
the demand. 

Among the Lumbermen. 


H. Legg and D. Andrews, well known timber cruisers in 
this vicinity, had a narrow escape from drowning this week. 
They were ——— - a 15-ton sloop in a terrific storm off 
Milbank sound and driven on a reef at Ivy island, where 
they were rescued. 

Manager Day, of the R. J. Menz Lumber Company, says 
his firm’s mills are busy and that, instead of decreasing, the 
local trade is booming in all classes of dressed stock. 

Michael Earles, of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Com- 
pany, says his Bellingham mill will remain closed until 
conditions settle. Little business is offered.' 

The Parker-Bell Lumber Company’s Pilchuch mill, which 
has been greatly increased in capacity during the dull 
season's closedown, is about completed. It is one of the 
most uptodate mills of its size in the state. 

Announcement is made that the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company's mill at Bellingham will resume operation Jan- 
uary 6. This firm has just taken an order of 2,500,000 
feet of lumber for the cargo trade. 

Schwager & Nettleton will resume operation of the Min- 
nesota Lumber Company's mill at Avon to full capacity 
next week. ‘i 
_ Manager Muffley, of the Old Oregon Lumber Company, who 
is spending the holidays in Minnesota and incidentally 


‘attending to his company’s business there, will probably 


return next week. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, is expected home from the 
interstate commerce rate hearing the middle of next week. 
The association, unable to get the threat of James J. Hill, 
to close up many of the mills of this state because of their 
opposing the advanced rate, published in the daily press of 
this city, is having several thousand copies of Secretary 
Beckman’s message, telling of the incident, printed and one 
will be sent to each millman in the state. 

Cc. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, says no 
lumber orders are being offered. This company, which has 
kept its mill in operation longer than many others, has a 
large stock of all grades and sizes of lumber stored in the 
yards ready for shipment when business resumes. 

The E. Lewis Lumber Company says trade is dull and 
practically no business is being offered. 

W. I. Ewart, the well known timberland dealer, says few 
inquiries are being made for timberlands. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company reports an improve- 
ment in inquiries this week with a little lumber business 
and a small amount of shingle orders for this season. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company has nearly concluded 
repairs to its large miil at Kerriston and when conditions 
warrant a resumption of operations it will be in better 
shape than ever to handle the trade. 

Lester W. David, of The Lester W. David company, has 
returned from a business trip to California. Both mills of 
this company, at Frazer river and Anacortes, are closed 
and shipments are being made from stocks. 

The Michigan Lumber Company reports some _ business 
being offered for rail shipments at satisfactory prices. 

It is reported that several of the Aberdeen mills, which 
have been closed for several weeks, will resume next week on 
new coastwise orders. 

The new mill of the Woodland Shingle Company, at 
Ballard, will be ready for operation January 1. Two double 
block machines have been installed and an upright will be 
added later. It has four cement dry kilns. The company 
is owned by Hamill, Hetzler and Cody, well known manu- 
facturers residing at Ballard. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 27.—The Wheeler-Osgood com- 
pany has closed its big plant for the annual overhaul- 
ing and will resume operations next week. No extensive 
improvements are being made in the plant, the time 
being devoted to the usual cleaning up, adjusting 
machinery and boilers and making repairs wherever they 
may be needed. Discussing trade conditions today, T. E. 
Ripley, vice president of the company, said: 

Business is mostly prospective. Considerable inquiry is 
coming in and things look more prosperous than they did 
a few weeks ago. Immediate orders are scarce, however. 
So far as we know no price cutting is being done and the 
market is firm. The outlook for spring trade is good. 

Everett G. Griggs, second vice president and general 
manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
who has been east attending the advance in freight rate 
hearing at Washington, D. C., is expected home Sun- 
day. Col. C. W. Griggs, president of the company, who 
had expected to start for St. Paul yesterday to attend 
the annual meetings of mercantile companies there in 
which he is interested, will not leave until after his 
son’s return. The St. Paul company closed its plant 
Christmas day, as.usual, starting up Thursday, but 
expects to shut down Saturday night for.several days, to 
permit, the overhauling which always takes. place at«this 
season of the year. 

Despite the sharp falling off in Tacoma cargo trade 
in October, November and December, this year will 
show a big increase over the cargo shipments of 1906. 
The gain was all made, however, in the earlier months 
of the year and the last three will show a big decrease 
as compared to their predecessors. Cargo shipments in 
November, according to the report of the harbor master 
issued this week, amounted to 4,049,590 feet foreign and 
5,672,040 feet coastwise. 
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July, 1907, stands out as the record month in the 
history of the port, with shipments which totaled 22,688,- 
207 feet. April and March each had shipments in excess 
of 20,000,000 feet and August and May in excess of 
19,000, 000, “from which trade has dropped of to 8,000,- 
000 and 9,000,000 feet. 

Following is a comparative statement of cargo ship- 
ments for 1907, 1906 and 1905 from Tacoma: 


19097—Feet. 1906—Feet. 1905—Feet. 








SOMBIE oo Sls dis 0s 17,543,782 11,732,831 2,618,034 
KF ‘ebrpary ed wie op ame 15,734,779 6,509,642 5,177,455 
pO. ae re ee 21, 673,483 14,305,089 3,072,275 
April 315,896 7,955,519 6,459,175 
MRT. cone 9,895,440 13,548,098 8,130,490 
June 385,636 9,385,387 8,571,974 
WE s4iasntiaaee say 29'688. 207 6,898,528 8,825,238 
pe Pree rrr. 19,781,444 12,953,288 14,729,665 
ee ee ee 12,685,842 9,438,774 11,085,505 
EE i 5. ooh noes nee 8,270,278 17,959,925 11,265,801 
eee 9,721,630 10,890,929 2,781,237 
ee eer 10,498,305* 19,438,951 9, 016,376 

NN kiic ote no wn 193,494, 722 141,524,492 89,697,335 


*Twenty-six days only. 

Just back from a two weeks trip to the east, E. R. 
Rogers, resident agent of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, believes that conditions in business will show con- 
siderable improvement soon. Mr. Rogers’ trip was one 
of business. He went as far as Kansas City, returning 
via Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

The mill of the Lucas Lumber Company at South 
Prairie is idle this week, having closed Monday night 
for Christmas. Work will be resumed Monday, and in 
the meantime some general repairs are being effected. 
Clarence Lucas, president of this firm, thinks the market 
has reached the bottom. The company is running its 
South Prairie mill, getting out some old business. This 
will keep it employed for some time and it will probably 

keep running without any stop. 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co. are running their saw mill to 
get out a eargo order, but their shingle mill is still idle. 
Speaking of trade conditions, Robert C. Hubly, assistant 
manager and treasurer, said today: 

Inquiries were better during the last few days. Prices 
for lumber hold about the same, with different individual 
conditions governing different sales, so that there really is 
no fixed market price. The shingle business is intermittent 
with only occasional orders. We are not quoting shingles 
at all nor making any prices. 

Optimism was the dominant feature of the remarks 
of L. L. Doud, president of the Defiance Lumber Com- 
pany in discussing conditions today. He said: 

I think conditions will soon adjust themselves. We are 
running our mill right along and do not intend to shut down 
now, although we may do so for repairs early in the spring. 
Conditions seem to be improving. Some inquiry is coming 
in all the time. I expect that the prospect will be much 
improved soon. 

At the Defiance mill all the sailing tonnage in port 
for-lumber is loading. This plant is loading the schoon- 
ers Oliver J. Olson, Vega and Sehome for California. 
The schooner William H. Smith is also here and will be 
loading for San Francisco in a few days. For January 
loading the Defiance Lumber Company has taken the 
barkentines Charles F. Crockett and Wrestler to carry 
cargoes to California. The Crockett will take material 
for the Southern Pacific railroad. While other shipping 
firms have no tonnage at their docks the Defiance is 
shipping orders secured by President Doud some time 
ago. 

epy the end of next week the lumber cargo of the 
British steamer Fitzclarence will be finished at the 
Tacoma Mill Company’s mill for Port Pirie, Australia. 
The Fitzclarence is the only steamer taking a full cargo 
of lumber, except the Norwegian steamer Transit, which 
is loading a cargo of ties for the Southern Pacific rail- 
road to be delivered at Guaymas, Mexico. The Transit 
began loading this week. 

Last week the Chilean bark Adela completed loading 
lumber at the mills of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, but it has not put to sea. The Adela’s cargo 
contains 910,034 feet, valued at $12,517. It will clear 
for Valparaiso, Chile, for orders. 

The British steamer Duneric left Tacoma, bound for 
Manila, carrying a full cargo of lumber and wood pav- 
ing blocks. The lumber is for the United States govern- 
ment and will be used in building and repairing bar- 
racks in the Philippines. It was furnished by the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. The steamer took 
939,305 feet, valued at $12,207. In addition it has 
242,070 creosoted paving blocks, worth $6,456, shipped 
by the Atlantic Gulf & Pacific company. 

The new steam schooner Shna-Yak left port for San 
Pedro Saturday with 900,000 feet of lumber furnished 
by the Tacoma Mill Company. The same day the 
schooner Winslow left, also for San Pedro with a cargo 
of 730,000 feet, shipped by the Defiance Lumber Com- 


pany. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Dec. 27.—The assessor of Snohomish 
county, of which Everett is the official seat, agrees with 
the government’s estimate of standing timber in this 
district that the figures compiled are double the correct 
amount. During the summer this county has had its 
cruisers scaling standing timber at the recommendation 
of the board of commissioners. This task has covered 
about four-fifths of the county gnd according to the 
assessor more than two-thirds of the merchantable tim- 
ber has been cut. Both the government and state esti- 
mates declare that 12,000,000,000 feet are still un- 
touched. It is this figure which the assessor declares 
to be. double the actual amount. The official quoted 
continues to show that if the 144 mills in the county 
should continue operations uninterruptedly for ten years 
the entire available supply of timber would be exhausted. 

Recently the Great Northern superintendent’s office 
at this point made a canvass of lumber and shingle mills 
for the purpose of ascertaining how soon they would 


resume cutting. The data thus secured centered upon 
January 15 as a resumption point. Since this informa- 
tion was secured, however, came the extension in time 
taken by the rate hearing commission, which changes the 
aspect of things from the shippers’ standpoint. While 
the mills have been closed the Great Northern has suf- 
fered keenly from traffic slumpage. The terminal yards 
here are full of cold engines and idle cars. 

The largest single cargo ever shipped from this city 
left this week when the British steamer Tottenham 
cleared for Australia with 3,500,000 feet from the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. Along the line of cargo 
business it may be stated that several cargo producers 
will be glad when old orders are filled, for not only is 
the profit in such sales small, but even occasional loss 
is sustained by manufacturers. 

W. J. Rucker, of Rucker Bros., and D. M. Clough, 
manager of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, re- 
turned this week from Washington, D. C., where they 
figured as witnesses at the railroad rate hearing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Dollar sailed this week for China 
on the steamer Harold Dollar. Mr. Dollar is the son of 
Robert Dollar, president of the Dollar Steamship Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, owners of a fleet of fine lumber 
carriers. 

George Henderson, of Ballard, has bought 126 feet 
of water frontage ut Edmonds and will soon begin the 
construction of a shingle mill. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 30.—The Portland Board 
of Trade, in a letter to the Chamber of Commerce of 
this city, recommends that the local organization adopt 
resolutions similar to those of Portland, which indorse 
the proposed amendments to the interstate commerce 
law, providing for the sanction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to any changes of rates or classifica- 
tion of commodities in interstate commerce by common 
carriers. The subject is being considered by business 
men of this city. 

The United Shingle Company, Incorporated, has sold 
its plant, located near Mosquito lake, to the Whatcom 
Timber Company. 

Lumber shipments last month by water were smaller 
than usual, totaling 9,676,601: feet, in addition to about 
2,000,000 shingles and 800,000 feet of cedar poles. Ship- 
ments were made as follows: 

Bellingham Bay Lumber Company—Bark John Smith, 
Redondo, Cal., 754,292 feet: steamship Beckenheim, Port 
Pirie, Australia; 1,425,666 feet; steamship Rainier, San 
Francisco, 901,720 feet; steamship Hatasu, Calcutta, India, 
1,290,148 feet; barkentine Sea King, Valparaiso, Chile, 
1,049,409 feet; steamship Tallac, San Francisco, 1,250,000 
feet; schooner A. M. Baxter, Redondo, 690,000 feet. 

E. K. Wood Lumber Company—Steamship Olympic, San 
Pedro, Cal., 762,000 feet; schooner Resolute, San Pedro, 
757,841 feet; steamship Strathorn, West coast, South 
America, 261,437 feet; barkentine Gardiner City, San Pedro, 
554,088 feet. 

The Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company shipped 
2,000,000 shingles and 800,000 feet of cedar poles to 
Oakland, Cal. 

Fred J. Wood, manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company’s plant in this city, has just received a new 
1908 model of a standard automobile. The machine has 
six cylinders and develops fifty horse-power. Wood’s 
friends assert that the machine will develop such speed 
that straps will have to be arranged to hold the oc- 
cupants in their seats. 

George W. Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Com- 
pany, accompanied by his family, is spending the winter 
in southern California. 

The British steamship Shiela is due at this port to 
load a heavy cargo of lumber for delivery at Panama. 

The schooners Fearless, Defiance and Olympia are 
receiving cargoes of lumber at the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company’s plant for delivery at San Pedro and San 
Francisco. 

The schooner Defiance is booked to carry a cargo of 
lumber from this port to the Fiji islands. The lumber 
is first class in every respect, being practically clear of 
knots, and is a valuable cargo. 

The schooner Prosper left yesterday with 840,000 feet 
of lumber for delivery at San Pedro. 

After a short closedown, Manager Waldo, of the 
Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, announces that his 
mill will run all winter. The company has enough orders 
on its books to keep it busy for the next ninety days. 

Lumbermen of this city may be able to secure many 
orders for lumber for delivery at Panama. Last year 
the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company and the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Company furnished about 12,000,000 feet 
of lumber for the canal zone. One vessel is docked at 
the Wood mill for a cargo. 

Beginning January 1 the Whatcom Falls Mill Com- 
pany will operate the box manufacturing plant on an 
extensive scale. An electric motor, capable of develop- 
ing 175-horsepower, is being installed. Several cargoes 
of box shooks will be shipped to the salmon canneries 
in Alaska, and as many of these orders must be shipped 
in February a large foree of men will be employed. 
Owing to the unsatisfactory condition of the market 
the lumber department is closed. 

The big steamship Greenwich is booked to arrive at 
the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company’s plant January 
5 to receive 2,000,000 feet of lumber for delivery on the 
west coast, South America. 

The 4-masted schooner Polaris is anchored in this port 
and is loading 1,000,000 feet of lumber for delivery at 
South America. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company has received an 
order to ship 2,500,000 feet of lumber to Australia. 

During the last ten days cargo rates between this city 
and California’ ports have declined about 25 eents a 
thousand feet, and it is stated that charters are being 













Results Count 


more than theory around plan- 
ing mills and wood working 
factories and it is because of 
our thorough knowledge of 
their requirements that our 


Complete Blower Systems 


never fail to secure the best results. If you want 
our advice and an estimate for a job guaranteed 
to do the work, write us. 


THE SAVANNAH BLOW PIPE CO. 


. 543-45 Liberty St., East, SAVANNAH, GA. il 











Gillis & Moulton, “*syete ise» 


Railroad Ties & Car Material 


Posts and Poles—Wholesale Lumber. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


H. 0. Seiffert Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative, Minneapolis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 








Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 4 


Manufacturers of 


Fir and Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 





AND 


RED CEDAR Shingles 


We are prepared to make prompt 
shipments at satisfactory prices. 

Shipments assorted to meet your re- 
‘quirements. 

_ Write or wire for special quotations. 





Minneapolis Office: 


‘ ‘ ills 
Main Office and Mill Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 








taken for shipping at less than for several years. The 






- 











EVERETT, WASH. 


1014 Lumber Exchange. 











FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 


Everett, Wash. 
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Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Go. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapeiis, Minn. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS. 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y & Treas. 




















IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co., 


TACOMA, WASH. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
Harry L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Bostun, Mass 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
Harry 8. OsGoop, Spokane, Washington, P. O. Box 1321, 























FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 


Mile ce Bibs Wake TACOMA, WASH. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





rate from this port to San Francisco is $4.50 a thou- 
sand feet and to San Pedro $5 a thousand feet. 

Cargo shipments from this port during the last twelve 
months were: 


MontTH— Feet. 
a ESR a ro See eee recent Seren ere of 16,482,000 
ROS oe otc ter aie Cos, tee 10,701,000 
SS Fe eer ae eer mY eer 
Tae 63.8 81 4. ab OSS Sgk es dod Lak, ARO ene wR - 16,943,181 
ee are 681 
| Serre rrare so 
AS eer ee 
August 845 
i's, 4.9'ecule aud ance 418 & = ie yh iup lace tbrei ance we gteaarne 5,645 ),461 
I eee oa sana-ai ses wher ia ned AEE Ld 6 igen td wa ae 10,847,490 
EN so :uiniae.6 ce pie cameees cp ba hats ped Satee ee peti 601 
Ee ee ee eee se ee ee) 9,765,000 

ED i. bs 4A Wass OAs Cees bemeaiees seem eatin’ 150,269,028 


In addition to lumber shipments the records of the 
harbor master show that 20,000,000 shingles were shipped 
by water to California and 1,352,500 feet of box shooks 
to Alaska. Several vessels also carried piling and tele- 
graph and electric poles to California ports. 

Wages have been materially reduced in the few logging 
camps that are in operation in this county. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Company, re- 
turned Tuesday night from Washington, D. C., where he 
was an active participant in the rate hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He said: 

The lumbermen brought out many points that they did not 
expect to be able to bring out, and the railroads did not 
sueceed in springing any surprises on us. I firmly believe 
we will win. We are well satisfied with the showing we 
made before the commission. The questions asked by the 
members indicate that they realize the importance of the 
ease, and that they are familiar with nearly every detail 
of it. One gratifying showing that we made was that 
lumber is not the cheapest commodity hauled east from 
Puget sound. We surprised ourselves when we forced the 
railroad men to admit that oriental matting is hauled for 





$150 a car, while the average rate on lumber is $220 a car. 
We were also able to show that the rate on canned salmon 
is-less then that on lumber. Another important point that 
we made was to prove that the haul of empties westward 
can not be charged to the lumber industry alone. Nearly 
5,000 cars are used for oriental freight which pays a lower 
rate than lumber. 


The plant of the Larson Lumber Company, which has 
been closed for some time, will resume operations about 
the first of the new year. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Dee. 28.—While conditions are 
not conducive to any hope of immediate relief in lum- 
ber circles, several loggers of Willapa harbor are pre- 
paring to resume work immediately after the first of the 
year. Rail trade is still dead, but most of the cargo 
mills are running part of the time, and the small supply 
of logs on hand last fall is nearly exhausted. 

The rates on coastwise lumber tariffs from Grays 
harbor points have dropped slightly within the last week. 
The rate is $4.50 to San Francisco. 

The commissioner of Indian affairs of this state will 
recommend in his annual report that more latitude be 
allowed the handling of timber on reservations. Great 
losses are experienced on account of the dead timber 
not being salable. 

The shingle mill of the Eastern Railway & Lumber 
Company has started up. The company will doubtless 
store a part of its shingles for the present. 

Mr. Birge, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
expected home this week. 
business trip in California. 

The coal mines to be opened on the logging road of 
the H. H. Martin Lumber Company are well under way, 
and the company expects to be shipping coal within a 
month. 


Agency, is 
He has been on an extended 





INDICATIONS OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE WESTERN TRADE. 





Inland Empire Shippers Denied Restraining Order on Advance in Freight Rates — Planing 
Mill Operations Reduced Half. 
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SPOKANE, WASH., Dee. 28.—From the best informa- 
tion obtainable shipments from the Inland Empire mills 
show a falling off of nearly 50 percent during November 
as compared with the corresponding month of last year. 
However, indications denote an early recovery in part 
from the shock sustained by reason of the advance in 
freight rates. Inquiries are becoming quite plentiful from 
eastern dealers. The trade throughout the rural districts 
in local territory is reported to be dull as usual at this 
season of the year. Local retailers state that business 
is holding up exceptionally well and it is generally 
believed that trade in local and eastern territory will 
show a decided improvement soon after the first of the 
year. 

* William Deary, president of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, Potlatch, Ida., has just returned from a stock- 
holders’ meeting at St. Paul. 

E. H. Polleys, of the Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb., is visiting the mills im this vicinity 
in quest of stock. 

Lee Huddleson, formerly employed by the Humbird 
Lumber Company as traveling salesman, has accepted a 
position with Walrath & Sherwood, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb. 

Samuel Boyd, traveling salesman for the Coeur d’Alene 
Lumber Company, is home for the holidays. 

A. Lammers, of the S. H. L. Lumber Company, re- 
cently left Spokane accompanied by his wife for Battle 
Creek, Mich., the home of Mrs. Lammers’ parents. After 
visiting friends at Battle Creek Mr. and Mrs. Lammers 
will spend some time at Mr. Lammers’ old home in Still- 
water, Minn., before returning to Spokane. 

Henry Stack, manager of the Granite Lumber Com- 
pany, Granite, Ida., will spend the holidays in this city 
and vicinity. 

Paul Lachmond, sales manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, recently left Potlatch, Ida., for British 
Columbia, where he will join his father, Otto Lach- 
mond, who is connected with the Lamb-Davis people in 
that vicinity. Mr. Lachmond and son will leave British 
Columbia for their old home in the east to spend the 
holidays, making a combined business and pleasure trip 
on their return. 

B. R. Lewis, president and manager of the B. R. Lewis 
Lumber Company, Coeur d’Alene, Ida., has just returned 
from a successful business trip to St. Paul, Minn., Chi- 
eago and other points in the middle west. 

Harry Burt, representing the Curtis & Yale company 
in the Inland Empire territory, has just returned from a 
trip to headquarters at Wausau, Wis. 

George Youle, the popular salesman of the Woods 
Manufacturing Company, is in Spokane and vicinity on 
business. 

Judge Whitson denied the Inland Empire shippers the 
desired restraining order applying to the advance in 
freight rates on shipments over the Spokane & Inland, 
Spokane Falls & Northern and Coeur d’Alene Electric 
line, similar to that in force and applying to shipments 
over the transcontinental lines east. While the ruling 
indicated that the rates were exorbitant, unwarranted 
and unjust, the court held that it was not within its 
jurisdiction to correct the evil and indicated that help 
for the shippers could only be obtained from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, has been suddenly called east to attend the funeral 
of his nephew, Dr. McCarthy, who died at St. Paul, 
Minn. J. P. Reardan, secretary of the company, has 


just returned from a successful business trip through 
the territory in the middle west. 

W. A. McBurney, of the Falls City Lumber Company, 
with headquarters at Spokane, is spending the holidays 
at his old home at Montclair, N. J. 


Shut Down at Bonner’s Ferry. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Company closed down its 
plant at Bonners Ferry December 16 for the winter. 
For the last six weeks nothing has been done but sorting 
of logs and cutting those that would make factory lum- 
ber and ties for which it finds ready sale. Manager 
George Heald reports demand quiet. During the coming 
winter the company will curtail its logging output to 
50 percent of what it at first intended to put in. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Dec. 28.—The lumber market is 
quiet. No new business of any importance is being 
placed and most shipments made are on old contracts. 
Manufacturers of this locality believe that no material 
change for the better will occur before the advent of 
spring trade. Cars are plentiful for all kinds of ship- 
ments. 

All planing mill operations have been reduced to half 
time and most of the output is for local or shed stock. 
The demand for larch moldings, which has always been 
a strong factor in lumber sales of this valley, is quiet. 

Weather conditions are unfavorable for logging opera- 
tions, as there has been little snow or freezing weather. 
Parties operating on ice roads have been able to do some 
hauling during the last few days by first doing con- 
siderable road work. 

Labor is plentiful and loggers have no trouble in se- 
curing men at the new seale of wages, which is lower 
than that of last season. The Flathead valley lumbermen 
and loggers have established a free employment office 
and considerable good will probably be derived from it. 

Dan Ledgerwood, of this city, has established a horse 
exchange stable and will handle heavy draft horses suit- 
able for the lumber industry. Heretofore lumbermen 
have had considerable difficulty in securing sufficient 
horses suitable for woods work and they feel that the 
new enterprise will relieve conditions. 

The Boorman Lumber Company is landing 100,000 
feet of logs a day on ice roads. 

The Parker Lumber Company, of Columbia Falls, will 
discontinue operations, both logging and manufacturing, 
until conditions are better. 

The State Lumber Company, which has been shut 
down for the last twenty days, will resume its woods 
operations and will run its planing mill to full capacity. 

The Eureka Lumber Company will do some extensive 
repair work preparatory to the resumption of operations 
in the spring. The company will have about 25,000,000 
feet of logs on hand by that time nm anticipates a 
long steady run at full capacity. 

The Kalispell Lumber Company will open a small log- 
ging camp at Athens and will resume operations at its 
mill at that place the first of next week. 

D. B. Barber, of the Northwestern Lumber Company, 
left Thursday for Helena and other points in eastern 
Montana on important business. 

The Somers Lumber Company closed its saw mill De- 
cember 24, after a successful season’s run. Its box 
factory is closed in order to make necessary repairs 
and it is running its planing mill on redueed time. 

L. L. Davis has resumed operations at his saw mill, 
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the output of which goes to the Somers Lumber Com- 
pany. 
IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

Sanppoint, Ipa., Dee. 27.—The Sandpoint Lumber & 
Pole Company started its planer last week, along with 
its mill at Culver Spur. The planer has a capacity of 
25,000 feet daily and, with the plant, will be kept run- 
ning for the entire season. The fall of snow Christmas 
day facilitated logging operations and from 60,000 to 
100,000 feet are conveyed to the mill every day. Frank 
Culver, who is extensively interested in the company, 
states that 110 men and fifteen teams are engaged in 
logging and milling operations. H. C. Culver, president 
of the company, has been in Spokane, Wash., for the 
last week on business. 

T. J. Humbird, manager of the Humbird Lumber Com- 


pany, Limited, spent the holidays with his family in 
Spokane. The extensive logging operations of the Hum- 
bird company were delayed by the slight snowfall. 


Some of the camps have cut their quota of timber, and 
a part of it is ready for conveyance to nearby streams 
as soon as sufficient snow falls. One of the large crews 
employed on Pack river was temporarily discharged last 
week to await more snow. The company contemplates 
putting in its usual eut of 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet 
of logs. 

The Fidelity Lumber Company is carrying on exten- 
sive logging operations along the Priest river in this 
county. It has two logging camps in the West Branch 
district and employs over 100 men. Over 20,000,000 feet 
have been cut and more will be cut during the winter, 
while the logs are being skidded and conveyed to the 
banks of the stream. 

The chain of shingle mills owned and operated by the 
Bennett-Ewing company and the F. C. Ewing company, 
with headquarters at this place, has been shut down in- 
definitely. The shutdown, which involves the plants at 
Sandpoint, Colburn and Bronx, each with a capacity of 
50,000 to 70,000 shingles daily, occurred December 24. 
The: reasons assigned for the shutdown are the falling 
off in demand for shingles, the large stock on hand, the 
high freight rate recently put into effect, and the high 
prices of labor and shingle bolts. At the time of the 
shutdown C. D. Bennett, of the Bennett-Ewing com- 
pany, announced to the shinglemen that if the plants 
were set in motion soon the company would be obliged 
to eut the price of labor from 10 cents to 8 cents. When 
interviewed as to the outlook C. F. Ewing said: ‘‘It is 
only by reduction in the price of bolts and the cost of 
labor that we will be able to operate under present con- 
ditions. ’’ 

The Sandpoint Shingle Company shut down its plant 
at the same time and for practically the same reasons. 

Officials of the Northern Pacific railway were inter- 
viewed during the week and it was learned that the 
freight business of the road has suffered a serious de- 
cline. Thirty-five trains passed through this city daily 
during the summer season, but the number has decreased 
to twenty. Lumber shipments from this section are few 
as compared to the number formerly sent and cars can 
be had for the asking. The falling off in freight busi- 
ness is said to be due for the most part to the discon- 
tinuance of lumber shipments from the Coast to eastern 
points. 

The Humbird Lumber Company, of this city, has shut 
down its plant here and at Kootenai for the winter, and 
is busy putting in logs. This company has engaged 
C. H. Ditewig, who last year represented the 8. H. L. 
Lumber Company, of Spokane, with headquarters at 
Omaha. He will represent the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany in Nebraska during the coming year. This terri- 
tory was formerly covered for the company by Lee Hud- 
dleston. Mr, Ditewig is an experienced man with a 
large acquaintance with the trade in the sissouri river 
territory that will be of exceeding value for the Hum- 
bird Lumber Company. This company with its new 
mill and excellent facilities for manufacturing will be 
in better shape than ever the coming year to take care 
of business. 

Sale of Plant. 


Through the office of F. W. Mitchell & Co., mill and 
timber land dealers in the Pioneer building, this city, 
a deal was recently closed for the sale of the saw mill 
of William McDonald, located near MeMillen on the 
Buckley branch of the Northern Pacific railroad. The 
purchaser was the Puyallup Lumber & Shingle Company 
and the consideration was said to have been about 
$20,000. The mill was completed about three months 
ago, and has not been operated except for cutting tim- 
ber for the mill buildings. The timber included with 
the proposition amounts to about 6,000,000 feet, but 
there is more available. F. W. Mitchell & Co. report 
the demand for timber and mills quiet just now, al- 
though there are a great many inquiries coming in and 
shortly after the first of the year there will be many 
investments made in this line. 

The North Coast Dry Kiln Company, of this city, is 
rebuilding the dry kilns for the Seaside Spruce Lumber 
Company at Seaside, Ore., near Astoria. It will also 
install a steel foundation equipment for the Washington 
Manufacturing Company at Tacoma. This kiln will be 
81x35 feet in size. The company has just closed a con- 
tract with the Benson Lumber Company, of San Diego, 
Cal., for equipping a kiln 20x104 feet. The company 
also has a number of orders in addition, and reports 
the outlook very fair for considerable business soon after 
the first of the year. The North Coast Dry Kiln Com- 
pany has a large factory and plant in this city, and 
makes a specialty of dry kiln equipment, trucks, trans- 
fer cars and special steel cars of all kinds as well as 
logging tools, and its kilns and equipment that it has 
furnished to some of the largest mill coneerns on the 
Pacific coast are giving good satisfaction. 


Al Jones, who has been representing the Three Lakes 
Lumber Company for the last year, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, and who has been spending a couple of 
weeks at the mill, will leave for Minneapolis the first 
of the week, where he will engage in business for him- 
self with Al King, with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
the firm being King & Jones. Mr. King has for a num- 
ber of years represented the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, and of late the Day Lumber 
Company, Big Lake, Wash. The new firm will keep 
these connections as well as the Three Lakes Lumber 
Company and the Clear Lake Lumber Company at Clear 
Lake, Wash., with which concern Mr. Jones was con- 
nected for several years. This will give King & Jones 
four representative mills in the west, one of which is 
exclusively a cedar manufacturing concern, and with 
these connections they will be in position to cater to all 
the needs of the trade. 





CONDITIONS AT GRAYS HARBOR MILLS. 

HogquIAM, WASH., Dec. 27.—Within the last thirty 
days curtailment of output has been general in the 
mills on Grays harbor. The logging camps have prac- 
tically all shut down and will remain so until after the 
holidays. Many mills have closed down entirely, others 
are operating eight hours and broken time and wages 
have been reduced from 10 to 15 percent. 

A. J. West, a pioneer mill operator of Grays harbor, 
who built a mill about a year ago, intends to run his 
plant without a shutdown, although he has cut wages. 
He has sufficient orders to keep his mill running until 
January. He says of conditions: 

One trouble with the lumber trade is that we are over- 
producing. I called the attention of lumber manufac- 
turers to this fact at a meeting in Seattle some time ago 
and they laughed at me. I said then that we would be 
better off if every mill on the Coast were run only eight 
hours a day and if owners would agree to pay double the 
scale for overtime. In this way there would be little over- 
time and no overproduction. It would do no harm if we did 
turn down an order occasionally. I look for conditions tc 
improve after the first of the year. 

B. F. Johnston, president of the American Mill Com- 
pany, whose plant closed last Saturday, said: 

Our camps were closed two weeks ago and we have just 
shut down our mill. We can not sell lumber because we 
can not collect for what we have sold. The bulk of our 
business is in San Francisco and I blame the banks of that 
city for some of the trouble here because they will not rec- 
ognize our drafts. 

W. B. Mack, manager of the Slade interests, said: 

The future of lumber is a matter of speculation, though 
I believe the present crisis will be of short duration. Our 
plant will probably not be closed but will be run broken 
time until February 1 at least. 

Clarence 
Company, 


Lillie, 
said: 
We have closed our 


manager of the Western Cooperage 


plant in order to dispose of our 
surplus stock, but we do not expect to keep it closed more 
than a few weeks. Orders are coming in about as usual 
at this season. 

M. R. Sherwood, manager of the Union Mill Company, 
said: 

Although this has been an active year among the mills 
it has been the poorest from the millmen’s standpoint for 
several years. The outlook for lumber is not reassuring 
and I do not look for a genuine revival of busimess before 
spring. Our mill has orders enough to keep it: running 
until January 1. If no more are in sight then we will be 
obliged to close. Prices of logs are weak and this affects 
the prices of lumber, the buyer naturally expecting cheaper 
lumber as a result. Wages have been cut and may be re- 
duced still further. Reorganization of business throughout 
the country is necessary. The quicker bedrock is reached 
the sooner will a revival come. 

The managements of the Hart-Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company and the 
Western Mill Company express the opinion that a re- 
vival will come soon. 

The Wilson Bros. Company, of Aberdeen, 
wages and is running on irregular time. The Burrows 
plant, of Aberdeen, is closed. The management is tak- 
ing advantage of the lull in the lumber market to install 
new machinery and make needed repairs. The Grays 
Harbor Commercial Company, of Cosmopolis, is operat- 
ing on a 9-hour basis. 

Nearly all the Hoquiam mills are running. The North- 
western Lumber Company is operating five days a week 
on an 8-hour plan; the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
four days a week; the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, on an 8-hour, full week basis. 

The National Lumber & Box Company is operating 
its planing mill, veneer and box factory on an 8-hour, 
full week basis. Its saw mill was closed down last week 
for the purpose of connecting and placing in service a 
burner recently erected. It expects to resume operations 
soon. The Grays Harbor Lumber Company has closed 
down indefinitely. 

Car conditions on Grays harbor have changed con- 
siderably during the last two weeks. For the first 
time in nearly two years the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company is placing no restrictions on shippers. Plenty 
of cars are available and no questions are raised as to 
rating or capacity. All car orders with Grays harbor 
manufacturers will probably be cleaned up before the 
first of the year, either by shipments or cancelation. 


has eut 





OF POLITICAL FLAVOR. 


Extract from the letter from the Anketell Lumber 
Company, Detroit, Mich.: 

‘*We do not believe, however, that the business in- 
terests of this country, and when we say business in- 
terests we mean those who are doing a moderate, con- 
servative business and not the so-called trusts, ever 
will be safe until radical steps are taken té eliminate 
the accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few who 
can produce a Roosevelt panic at any time they desire 
to discipline an honest president and the rest of the 
country at the same time.’’ 
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“BIG STICK” ana 
“SQUARE DEAL” 


and will be 


“DEE-LIGHTED” 


to quote you for prompt shipment, 
straight cars of 


WESTERN SOFT PINE 
SHOP AND FACTORY LUMBER 
in 14%, 1% and 2”. 


Don’t be a ‘‘MOLLY-CODDLE” and 
wait until it is too late 


S. H. L. LUMBER CO., 


narrisa ano, 414-16 Columbia Bidg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


We Believe 
In Th 











HAUSER, IDAHO. 
NORTHPORT, WASH. 




















At the Present Time 


- if you wanta 


DOOR that will stay; DOOR that will not sliver; DOOR 
that is easily fitted; DOOR that is not too heavy; DOOR that 
will take a rich, natural finish; DOOR that will sell without 
a whole lot of talk carry our 


WESTERN PINE DOORS. 


Manufacturers. Car lots. 


Washington Mill Co., 


SPOKANE, WASH. 





{LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR | 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 

















= SPOKANE, WASH. as 


aeeeneee get the LOWEST 


Market for BOXES PRICES from the 
PHOENIX LUMBER COMPANY, $7242 oy, 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood lt 

rough or worked, kiln dried; re 
Siding and Redwood 8h ingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas Clty, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kaneas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and indian Ter. 











12th Fioor. James Fiood Bidg. 
Market & Powel! Sts. 


San Francisco, Cal. 











California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


asK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 mL. 
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Es strenuous Life may be made 
Simpler by placing your FIR | 
Orders with Us. | 


We keep after shipments— 
Our inspectors make your grades. | 











Fir Timbers ro to roo ft. long 1 
Derricks, complete sets ready 
for shipment. Bridge Timbers, | 
Mining Timbers. Tank Stock 


—all kinds of factory lumber. 











| The Morse & Briggs Lumber Co. 


| 404 Couch Bldg., 417 H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


FIR 


CAR SILLS, SIDING, 
ROOFING, LINING, 
BRIDGE TIMBER. 


And we can always meet emer- 
gencies requiring unusually quick 
shipment. 


G. W.GATES & CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Branch Sales Office: 
201 Scott Building, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
































WHOLSSALERS OF 


827 Chamber of PORTLAND 
Commerce Bldg. OREGON, 














.C.Grahami ILumlberCo. 








Columbia River Lbr. Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Solicits Your Inquiries For 


FIR LUMBER 














| We are Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


WIDE AND THICK CLEAR 


—————GREEN OR DRY.- 


CLATSKANIE LUMBER CO. 


CLATSKANIE, ORE, 











50,000 Feet. 





Daily Capacity 








Interstate Lumber Co. tst’cttim 


Harland Wentworth 





WHOLESALE ©Pacific Coast Lumber 
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OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 28.—Witnesses in the advance 
rate case are gradually returning from Washington, and 
according to what they have to say victory will -be theirs 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission renders its 
decision. 

Presentation of final arguments on March 4 will be 
looked forward to with almost as much interest as the 
hearing and in the meantime business will suffer because 
of the uncertainty of the rate despite the fact that mill- 
men are confident of winning out. 

The holidays have detracted attention from the lum- 
ber business to a certain extent, but it is confidently 
believed that trade will improve soon after the first of 
the year. 

Owing to the falling off of business during the latter 
part of 1907 the grand total of lumber shipped from 
Portland and mills on the Columbia river during tbe 
year will not reach that of 1906, when Portland gained 
the honor of being the greatest limber shipping port in 
the world. Shipments for 1907 will probably fall short 
about 10,000,000 feet, and even this shortage would have 
been made good had not some foreign shipments been 
held off because of the brief financial disturbance. Dur- 
ing 1906 Portland and the Columbia river mills shipped 
363,296,832 feet by water and a close estimate places 
the corresponding shipments for 1907 at 340,000,000 
feet. Until the first of December 316,865,853 feet had 
been set afloat and the last month is expected to add 
the difference between that and the approximate grand 
total given above. March was the heaviest month this 
year, with 40,846,473 feet; June ranked second with 
35,061,127 feet, and April third, with 34,430,975 feet. 
May shipments aggregated 33,956,855 feet; February, 
32,674,658 feet; August, 28,364,423 feet; October, 26,- 
512,778 teet; November, 22,529,153 feet; July, 20,529,- 
952 feet, and September, 19,965,415 feet. Taking the 
entire state into consideration it is estimated that the 
water shipments will reach a grand total of 445,000,000 
feet in round figures, 105,000,000 feet going from Coast 
ports, aside from Columbia river ports. 

Charles H. Gleim has opened offices on the fifth floor 
of the McKay building for the purpose of reéngaging 
in the wholesale lumber business. Mr. Gleim is a pioneer 
in his line, but dropped out for a few years to assume 
management of the local office of the Pacifie Coast 
Steamship Company. Several years ago he dealt in 
lumber in the middle states and has a wide acquaintance. 

W. B. Mackay, manager of the North Pacific Lumber 
Company, reports that the company’s mill will operate 
on a ten-hour basis right along unless conditions become 
radically worse. Mr. Mackay, however, notices a strong 
undercurrent of returning confidence and expects to see 
a great improvement in business next spring. 

W. B. Sherman is fitting up a fine office at Grants 
Pass, southern Oregon, where he will deal in timber 
lands. , 

From Toledo, Ore., comes the report that Altree’s 
logging crew made a run of logs down Depot last week 
and put them in the boom at the mill. 

Fred Townsend, a young man from Princeton, Minn., 
is at Drain on timber business and may conclude to 
remain there. 

The Skelley Lumber Company, at Drain, has received 
its new locomotive for the logging road just completed. 
It was hauled over the hills by a donkey engine. 

The Cody Lumber Company near Bandon has added 
a new engine to its camp. The camps and mills in that 
district are steadily improving their equipment. The 
oldest saw mill in Coos county is that owned by KE. W. 
and C. G. Fahy, at Bullards postoffice. It has been cut- 
ting for sixteen years. 

The Wendling lumber camps near Eugene have been 
closed during the holidays. 

From 500,000 to 1,000,000 feet of logs were lost by 
the giving way of a boom when the Booth-Kejly Lumber 
Company made a drive last week, but they will be cap- 
tured down the stream and disposed of to mills within 
easy reach. Many of the logs lodged between Eugene 
and the head of the Springfield race. 

Bernard & Bernard will soon open a logging camp 
near Skamokawa. The company bought a large tract 
of timber there some time ago, which is known as the 
Alger tract. 

The Portland Lumber Company has chartered the 
steam schooner Northland for a year, to carry lumber 
from its mill to California ports. The steamer Eacel- 
sior, owned by the Portland Lumber Company, has been 
placed in the coastwise trade between Eureka and San 
Francisco. It formerly carried the lumber cargoes that 
will henceforth be shipped on the Northland. 

The steam schooner Cascade arrived this week to load 
lumber for San Francisco. 

The large new steam schooner St. Helens is loading 
wheat and lumber for San Francisco. The lumber will 
be taken on at Rainier. The St. Helens is the largest 
steam schooner on the Pacific coast, its capacity for 
lumber being 1,600,000 feet. 

The large Norwegian steamer Minerva arrived Thurs- 
day to carry a cargo of lumber to La Boca, Panama. 
The cargo will be supplied by the mills of the St. Johns 
and Portland Lumber Companies. 

The Portland Lumber Company will have its new office 
building ready for occupancy soon. Manager L. J. 











Wentworth is expected to return from his trip to Bay 
City, Mich., about the first of the year. 


. WESTERN LUMBER SHIPMENTS SHOW DECREASE. 
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The Multnomah Lumber & Box Company is shipping 
large quantities of box shooks to San Pedro. Five hun- 
dred tons are to be shipped each month for four months. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, at Linn- 
ton, has just completed an extension of its drying sheds. 
The plant will be shut down for a few days about the 
first of the year for a thorough overhauling. 

Both plants of the Gold Medal Shingle Company in 
south Portland are closed temporarily. They will reopen 
as soon as market conditions improve. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company will give its plant 
a general overhauling about the first of the year, but 
intends running throughout the winter. 

The county commissicners of Pacific county, Wash- 
ington, have employed experts to cruise the standing 
timber within its boundaries. An estimate places the 
timber at 10,000,000,000 feet. 

It is reported that R. H. Patten intends to install a 
mill at Ukiah, this state. S. & W. Davis will remove 
their mill from Estacada to another site, and Bert 
Gibbs has bought machinery for a mill to be established 
at Ukiah. 

N. 8. Nelson, who operates a saw mill near Winlock, 
intends to add a shingle machine to the plant. 

The Emerson mill near Hopewell has been bought by 
M. H. Phinney, of Newberg. 

The Lebanon Lumber Company will put in a switch 
from its plant at Lebanon to the Southern Pacific track. 

Old Oregon Mills will construct a large wharf at its 
plant at Warrenton. The plant is also being improved. 

It is reported that the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company 
had remarkably good luck recently in bringing its ex- 
tensive drive of logs out of the McKenzie river district. 
The total amount of logs in the drive is given as 16,000,- 
000 feet, and it is stated that 5,000,000 feet are still in 
the upper dams. 

The Idaho & Oregon Lumber Company has put in a 
half mile of track to connect its saw mill with the 
Southern Pacific road at Glendale. The company is 
cutting 40,000 feet a day of ties. 

Most of the Coos Bay mills have been running all 
fall and expect to continue throughout the winter. The 
North Bend Lumber Company is constructing a loading 
wharf, 200x200 feet, and the channel leading to it is 
being dredged. J. F. Clark, formerly of the Pittock & 
Leadbetter Lumber Company’s mill, Vancouver, Wash., 
has the management of Simpson Lumber Company’s 
mill No. 2. This plant is being enlarged and improved. 

Young & Parker are building a mill at Prosper to 
have 50,000 feet capacity daily. It will be ready for 
operation soon. 

The immense plant of the C. A. Smith Lumbering & 
Manufacturing Company will be ready for business in 
about sixty days. It will cut 250,000 feet in ten hours. 

The Simpson Lumber Company, of North Bend, is 
busy filling orders. 

This city is full of loggers celebrating the holidays. 
Most of them hope to be able to return to work soon, 
but it is stated that many camps will not resume opera- 
tions for some time, as they have sufficient logs on hand 
to meet the demand in sight. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works was the lowest 
bidder for the construction of a speedy stern wheel 
river boat for the United States engineer corps in this 
district and the contract will be closed as soon as the 
formalities are completed. 

E. J. Brent, formerly of the Seaside Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, Seaside, and lately with the Clatsop 
Mill Company, Astoria, has decided to engage in the 
planing mill ‘business in Seattle. 

KE. L. Fifield has severed his connection with the 
National Wood Pipe Company, Olympia, Wash., and may 
decide to locate permanently in Portland. He was in 
this city recently on a visit. 

Philip C. Daniels, manager of the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Company, Los Angeles, Cal., was in this city 
recently with a view to locating a box manufacturing 
plant here. 

F. L. Botsford reports having contracted for about 
8,000,000 feet of railroad ties and bridge timbers to be 
delivered between the first of the year and March. The 
orders are from California, Nevada, Idaho and Utah. 

L. D. Purdy has leased the Gaston Lumber Company’s 
mill at Gaston and is now cutting ties on a good sized 
contract. The mill is on the Southern Pacific west side 
branch, about four miles from the town of Gaston. Up 
till last week, Mr. Purdy was operating the mill of the 
Columbia Lumber Company at Scappoose, down the Wil- 
lamette. He disposed of this mill by sale to its former 
owner, I. G. Wickstrom, and it is believed that the ma- 
chinery will probably be removed to Kalama, where Mr. 
Wickstrom is about to erect a mill in place of the one 
destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. The Scappoose mill 
has a capacity of 40,000 feet but has been lying idle 
for some time. 

Mr. Davenport, a well known millman of Goble, Ore., 
was in the city during the week and negotiated for the 
sale of a quantity of railroad ties. 

The steam schooner Cascade is loading lumber at 
Prescott and Goble this week for California. 

The large Sritish steamer Valdivia is loading a pait 
cargo of lumber here for China and Manila. 

The steam schooners Johann Poulsen and Rk. D. Inman 
are loading lumber this week at the milk of the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Company. The craft are named for 
the. two founders of the firm. 
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ONIN OI 
Elihu E. Jackson. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 30.—In the death last Friday, at 
his home 816 Cathedral street, of former governor Elihu E. 
Jackson, this city and Maryland have lost one of their fore- 
most lumbermen. The deceased was to be numbered among 
the largest men in the country engaged in the business, and 
up to the last he maintained a most active interest in the 
trade. He was president of the Jackson Lumber Company, 
which conducts extensive operations at Lockhart, Ala., and 
connected prominently with other enterprises hardly less im- 
portant, and his fortune runs up into the millions, nearly all 
of it made in lumber. 

Governor Jackson had been in bad health for about one 
year. A large part of the time his condition caused grave 
anxiety to his family and friends. He visited various places 
renowned as sanitary resorts in the hope of finding relief, 
but the results were unsatisfactory. One of his ailments 
was rheumatism, which finally effected his heart to such an 
extent that the doctors cautioned him months ago that this 
organ had become seriously affected. For some time he had 
not left his home. A heart attack brought on the end, 
which came peacefully, the patient appearing to fall asleep. 

Governor Jackson was in all respects a selfmade man. 
Born on a farm near Salisbury, Wicomico county, Maryland, 
Nov. 3, 1837, as the eldest of five brothers, he obtained only 
such an education as the locality afforded, and naturally 
turned to farming. But this occupation did not long appeal 
to the ambitious youth, who recognized money making possi- 
bilities in other directions. He took up mercahtile pursuits, 
successfully conducting a store, and in this way got in 
touch with lumber interests. It was an easy transition to 
exchange goods he had to sell for timber and the product of 
saw mills. A considerable part of the eastern shore was 
then overgrown with the shortleaf or Virginia pine, the belt 
extending down into Virginia and North Carolina, and he 
was impressed with the possibilities of making this timber 
an important factor in the lumber market. He acquired one 
tract of land after another, sometimes buying the property 
outright, and again getting only the timber privileges, and 
soon became possessed of extensive holdings. In this way 
his interests expanded. He opened branch offices in Balti- 
more and Washington, having obtained his start in Salis- 
bury. He and his brothers attracted the attention of Enoch 
Pratt, 2 Baltimore millionaire and philanthropist, who be- 
came their financial backer. The first timber was secured 
near Suffolk, Va., and the Jacksons were the pioneer lumber- 
men of that section. Elihu E. easily became the head of the 
joint interests and held this position until a few years ago 
when a division of holdings was made. 

When North Carolina pine showed signs of depletion and 
when much of the timber got into strong hands, Governor 
Jackson turned his attention to the south, holding firmly to 
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the belief that this section offered greater opportunities than 
any other. He acquired a large tract of land in Alabama, 
and the E. E. Jackson Lumber Company, of Riderville, Ala., 
was formed; likewise the Jackson Lumber Company, of 
Lockhart, Ala., and the Kingston Lumber Company, of 
Laurel, Miss., the governor holding large interests in all 
and becoming president of the first. His lumber connections 
in Mississippi began with the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City railroad, of which he was a director and first vice 
president. In 1896 he bought 140,000 acres of timber land 
in the south at $1.25 an acre, and a few years later he 
declared that the property was worth $20 an acre. At 
Lockhart his company built a $500,000 plant. The three 
mills at Lockhart, Riderville and Laurel have a capacity of 
between 300,000 and 400,000 feet a day. 

In addition to the lumber properties owned by the com- 
pany, Governor Jackson was chosen president of a new 
concern, known as the Mobile & Chicago Securities Company, 
which was formed to take over the Kingston Lumber Com- 
pany, as the owner of 300,000,000 feet of timber at Laurel, 
Miss., and the Rose Lumber Company, of Merrill, owning 
100,000,000 feet of timber, with large stumpage around it. 
The Securities company has a capital of $5,000,000, and 
looks after the operation of the mills owned by the concerns 
taken over. 

Recently, however, Governor Jackson's interests had been 
divided between his timber properties and the Mobile, Jack- 
son & Kansas City railroad. The stock of this road_ was 
owned principally by him, Bird M. Robinson, of New York; 
Alexander McDonald, of Cincinnati, a Standard Oil man; 
Edmund K. Stallo, McDonald's son-in-law, and J. D. Stratton, 
of Middletown, N. Y., a railroad contractor. Mr. Robinson 
is president of the road and Mr. Stallo general counsel. 
These men are also owners of the stock of the Securities 
company. Three of the former governor's brothers-in-law, 
the Messrs. Rider, were associated with him in the Alabama 
enterprise. His three sons are also in the business. Hugh 
W., the eldest, gives his attention to this end of the line, 
being in charge of the Baltimore office, and Everett E. and 
Richard N. look after the interests in Mississippi. 

When asked several yeors ago. how he first became inter- 
ested in lumber, Mr. Jackson had this to say: 

“While we were engaged .n general merchandising in Salis- 
bury we saw the possibilities of the lumber industry. The 
county contained thousanas of acres of virgin pine forest. 
We bought all the timber offered us; we erected mills and 
sawed the logs into ‘amber. Along in the seventies we 
foresaw that the supply of timber in Wicomico would soon 
be exhausted. A former Salisbury merchant of the name 
of Dennis, who had visited eastern Virginia, called our atten- 
tion to the vast forests of virgin pine in that section. We 
made an investigation and then closed deals there. We built 
a railroad through the forests. It was the first railroad 
ever built to carry logs. 


We were joined in our enterprise 








by Wicomico lumbermen who had small mills. They were of 
great aid to us. We built barges and transported the lumber 
in the rough to Salisbury, Baltimore and Washington, where 
we had our planing mills. We kept all these mills going 
until we divided our interests, about ten years ago. In the 
meantime I had become interested with my brother William 
and Pennsylvania capitalists in timber lands in Alabama. 
We bought altogether 140,000 acres. The tract was twenty- 
two miles long and twelve miles at its greatest width. My 
brother subsequently sold his interests. I have retained my 
one-third. We are now developing this property. I am the 
chief stockholder in another tract of 20,000 acres in Alabama. 
I am developing this alone. On the two tracts we are 
sawing millions of feet of the best timber annually. ‘To 
give you an idea of the enormity of this business I will say 
that our freight bills are over $600 a day at one plant. We 
expect to get enough money from the sale of our turpentine 
rights to pay for the original cost of the properties.” 

3ut while Governor Jackson thus took a leading part in 
the development of the south’s timber wealth he was also 
active in other directions. He became a large stockholder 
in banks and other financial institutions, and he interested 
himself in politics. It is almost natural for an eastern 
shoreman to be a politician, and Mr. Jackson was no excep- 
tion to the rule. He was elected to the house of delegates 
in the Maryland legislature from Wicomico county, and 
afterward went to the Senate. Then followed his election 
as governor of Maryland, in which capacity he served four 
years. He also went to National democratic conventions 
as a delegate, and stood high in the counsels of his party. 
For years it had heen his ambition to go to the United 
States Senate, and in this aim he is said to have been 
encouraged by the late Senator Gorman. The latter was 
either unwilling to redeem his promises or party exigencies 
rendered a different course expedient. At any rate, again 
and again, Governor Jackson suffered disappointment. This 
year he was once more prominently mentioned as a candi- 
date, but failing health would not permit him to make an 
active canvass, and he withdrew early in the fight. 

He is survived by his widow, who was a Miss Nannie F. 
Rider, three sons and two daughters. He gave liberally to 
charity and religious purposes, and several years ago erected 
a church in his native town at a cost of $50,000. There he 
also maintained a fine residence, the handsomest in the 
place, and spent a large part of the year. 





Eugene V. R. Thayer. 


One of Boston’s (Mass.) most prominent capitalists and 
men of affairs passed away Friday, December 23, at his 
home in Boston, after an illness of three months, in the 
person of Eugene V. R. Thayer. He was a son of the late 
Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, who became interested in the 
lumber industry of Muskegon, Mich., nearly thirty years 
ago. At the time of his death Mr. Thayer was president of 
the Thayer Lumber Company, of Muskegon, as well as a 
stockholder and director in many large enterprises in many 
different states.. His largest interests were in connection 
with railroads, having been a director in several large sys- 
tems and at one time vice president of the Chicago & West 
Michigan railway. His active connection with Michigan 
roads, however, ceased at the time the Chicago & West 
Michigan road was taken over by the Pere Marquette. Mr. 
Thayer was 53 years of age and is survived by a widow, 
two daughters, a son and a brother. 
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D. L. Bliss. 


San FRANcIScO, CAL., Dec. 26.—D. L. Bliss, well known 
in lumber and railroad circles, died at Carson, Nev., De- 
cember 23. Mr. Bliss left San Francisco, December 22, for 
Carson and while there was taken seriously ill and before 
any member of his family could reach that city, died after 
thirty-six hours’ illness. Mr. Bliss was the largest owner of 
the Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company. He 
was a member of the Pacific, Union, Bohemian and Trans- 
portation clubs of this city. He is survived by his widow 
and several children. 


Warren L. Danforth. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Dec. 26.—Warren L. Danforth died 
at his home in this city December 17, at the age of 88 
years. When a young man he associated himself with his 
father, who had large lumber interests in the Adirondacks. 
At one time he conducted a lumber business and a saw mill 
at Constable. He retired from active business about thir 
teen years ago. He is survived by three daughters and one 
son. 








William H. Angell. 


Sun PRatIrRIg, WIsS., Dec. 30.—William H. Angell, the 
oldest resident of this city, died here December 25, at the 
age of 94 years. Mr. Angell came to Wisconsin with his 
family in 1848, settling at Whitewater. A year later he 
moved to Sun Prairie and has since resided there. He en- 
gaged in the lumber business soon after coming here and 
held active management of the business until he was ninety 
years old when his son entered into partnership with him 
under the style of W. H. Angell & Son. Mr. Angell was 
Sun Prairie’s first president and has held that position for 
many years. 





Charles G. Doebler. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dec. 30.—Charles G. Doebler, 
North Tonawanda’s leading planing mill operator, died at 
the Sister’s Hospital in Buffalo, December 28, of stomach 
ailment. Mr. Doebler was born in Germany, fifty-seven 
years ago, and when a young man came to North Tona- 
wanda and worked as a day laborer in the lumber dis- 
tricts. In 1888 he formed a copartnership with W. W. 
Robertson and entered the planing mill business. Two 
years ago Mr. Robertson retired and since that time two 
of Mr. Doebler’s sons have assisted him. He is survived 
by his widow, four sons and two daughters. 


Joseph A. Sanford. 


NEENAH, WIS., Dec. 28.—Joseph A. Sanford, aged 84 
years and a resident of Menasha for over sixty years, died 
December 24, after an illness of several years’ standing. 
Mr. Sanford was born in New York in 1823, and came west 
in the early part of 1840. In 1849 he established the Men- 
asha Wooden Ware Company, of Menasha, which is now 
the largest concern of its kind in the world. Later he sold 
out and started in the planing mill business. He retired 
from active business several years ago. A daughter sur- 
vives him. 





Thomas Jones. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 28.—Thomas Jones, a former 
leading business man of Manitowoc, Racine and other cities 
of Wisconsin, died in this city December 26, at the age of 
67 years. Twenty years ago Mr. Jones was well known in 
the lumber business throughout the state. His father was 
also in the same business. 


Frederick Talbot. 


Frederick Talbot, a retired lumberman of Providence, 
R. L., died in that city December 21, at the age of 89 years. 
Mr. Talbot, up to the time of his retirement, was also 
active in the New: York lumber market. 


Benjamin Parrish. — 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 28.—Benjamin Parish, a member of 
Tuten & Parish, of Sparks, shot and killed himself Decem- 
ber 23. No reason has been assigned for the deed. He 
was well known among saw mill men of the district. He 
was 30 years old and is survived by his widow. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Kirby Company Wins Case. 


GALVESTON, Tex., Dec., 30.—By a decision favorable to 
the defendant in the case of the heirs of William Webb vs. 
the Kirby Lumber Company, et al., in the court of civil ap- 
peals, the Kirby Lumber Company has successfully con- 
ducted a case involving over $250,000 worth of yellow pine 
timber in Angelina county. [The judgment of the lower 
court was in favor of the Kirby Lumber Company and was 
affirmed on appeal. 
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Logger Wins Case. 

HIBBING, MINN., Dec. 30.—The Powers-Simpson Logging 
Company, of this city, lost out in an argument with William 
Delahunt, a logger. The company sued him to recover 
$2,300 for goods received and time checks cashed. It was 
alleged by the logging company that Delahunt abandoned 
his contract. Delahunt brought a counter claim for about 
$6,800 to recover profits that he alleged he should have had. 
He also alleged that he had been deposed. The jury gave 
him damages of $4,400. , 


Alleges Company Broke Contract. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec, 25.—A. D. Monroe has brought suit 
against the Doernbacher Manufacturing Company for dam 
ages of $24,000. Mr. Monroe alleges that on September 18, 
1906, he entered into a contract with the manufacturing 
company to furnish 4,000,000 feet of lumber a year for 
three years. He also alleges that after furnishing 2,250,000 
feet of lumber the defendant on February 18, 1907, broke 
the contract, thereby depriving him of the profits of the 
deal. He was to have received $5 a thousand for the tim 
ber delivered. 


Alleges That Company Committed Act of Bankruptcy. 


San FRANcISCO, CAL., Dec. 26.—The Greater City Lum 
ber Company has filed a petition in the United States dis 
trict court asking that the Riverton Lumber Company, of 
this city and Riverton, Ore., be declared bankrupt. It is 
alleged that the latter company committed an act of bank 
ruptcy by allowing an attachment to be-levied upon several 
insurance companies to satisfy a judgment obtained for 
$1,133 by Charles Zante. The Greater City Lumber Com 
pany’s claim is for $2,651. 


Bookkeeper Charged With Embezzlement. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 31.—J. H. Hicks, formerly em 
ployed as bookkeeper and cashier by Reed & Duecker, mill 
supply dealers, was arrested this week upon capiases charg 
ing embezzlement’ of $1,081.24. The grand jury has re 
turned five indictments against Hicks. Following his ar- 
rest he made bond in the sum of $5,000. Hicks had been 
employed by the firm for more than two years and was re 
garded as a valuable man. Discovery of a small discrepancy 
in his books at a recent date caused an investigation which 
disclosed the amount missing was of considerable propor 
tions. It was further shown that all the money alleged to 
have been taken disappeared during November, 1907 


Another Large Maine Failure. 


PORTLAND, ME., Dec. 26.—Charles E. Robinson, a member 
of the firm of C. E. & A. Robinson, starch and lumber man 
ufacturers of Blaine and Portage, Me., filed a petition in 
bankruptcy today with liabilities of $150,559, of which 
$121,945 are unsecured claims. The largest individual cred 
itor is James A. Wood, of Boston, Mass., to whom the peti- 
tioner owes $57,000 unsecured and $10,000 which is secured 
by a mortgage on the mill. Mr. Wood failed recently fol 
lowing the failure of M. E. Sprague, of Drew, Me., these 
three cases being closely connected. ° 


Attempts to Back Assess Timber Lands. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 20.—The Smoky Mountain Land 
& Lumber Company, doing business in Overton county, Ten 
nessee, has filed a petition in the circuit court against the 
State Board of Equalization, praying for writs of certiorari 
and supersedeas to transfer the case to the circuit court and 
there have reviewed the action of the Board in back assess 
ing the property of the complainant company in Overton 
county. The complainant company has 42,000 acres of tim 
ber land in Monroe county and for years has paid taxes on 
the land, being assessed at $3 an acre. The Board tried to 
back assess the property for 1904, 1905 and 1906, the total 
being $22,000. 


Allege Company Committed Acts of Bankruptcy. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 26.—-The Sequatchie Coal, Iron 
& Lumber Company, of Spring City, was made the defend 
ant in a petition filed by Bridgeport and Chattanooga con- 
cerns to force the company into bankruptcy. The _peti- 
tioners charge that the Sequatchie company committed acts 
of bankruptcy when it turned a part of its assets over to 
the Fourth National bank, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in payment 
of a judgment. 


Bank May Lose Control of Lumber Company. 


San FrRANcisco, CAL., Dec. 27.—The control of the Eldo- 
rado Lumber Company, a California Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company enterprise worth in the neighborhood of $1,000,- 
000, may pass entirely from the hands of the depositors of 
the defunct bank and thereby reduce materially the value 
of the assets on which the depositors may recover. The 
holders of the bonds of the lumber company -are prepared 
to take over the company to satisfy their claims of $350,- 
000. Of this amount less than one-third is held by the bank, 
the rest being held by private parties. The bonds consti- 
tute a first mortgage on the property and the depositors of 
the bank will have to be satisfied with what is left. 


Chair Company in Hands of a Receiver. 

MEBANE, N. C., Dec. 28.—The Continental “Chair Com 
pany, of this city, has been temporarily placed in the hands 
of a receiver and J. W. Cates, of Burlington, has been ap- 
pointed. The company’s liabilities are about $40,000 and 
the assets are about the same figure. The company has 
sustained heavy loss from two fires in the last two years, 
and that with the present money stringency is given as 
the cause of the failure. 
~ 


HYMENEAL. 


PAPAL 
Thompson—Saley. 


The entire lumber fraternity, and retail lumbermen par- 
ticularly, will take an almost personal interest in the news 
received at this office on Thursday of this week through a 
handsomely engraved announcement of the marriage of the 
Rev. James W. Thompson to Anna Lou, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Met L. Saley, of Hampton, Iowa. The ceremony oc 
curred at Hampton on Tuesday, December 24. 

With his characteristic reticence in matters concerning 
himself personally, Met L. Saley made no announcement of 
this event, which those who are informed of the almost ideal 
home life of the Saley household will understand was of 
tremendous moment to him. On account of the high esteem 
in which Mr. Saley is held, an esteem which extends to 
his entire family, the lumber fraternity will wish the Rey- 
erend Mr. Thompson and his bride unclouded felicity through 
all the coming years. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


BABA Iw 


J. S. Phillips, of Thomasville, Ga., was a caller on the 
Chicago lumber trade this week. 

K. S. Neweomb, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Adams, N. Y., on business this week. 

J. Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, spent the 
holidays at the mills of his company at Duluth and 
Bayfield. 

W. H. A. Casco, secretary of the J. W. Dickson com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., spent several days in Chicago 
this week. 

N. M. De Haas, the saw mill man of Skanee, Mich., 
spent several days in Chicago this week taking note of 
the local situation. 

J. B. Perry, of the Industrial Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, Purvis, Miss., was in Chicago on business sev- 
eral days this week. 

Mark S. MeCullan, who represents Shultz Bros, & 
Cowan, with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., spent the 
holidays in Chicago. 

C. M. Neely, secretary of the Continental Lumber 
Company, is visiting the southern mills of that company 
on an inspection trip. 

Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., who has been con- 
fined to his home for the last week with a severe attack 
of the grip, is out again. 

Edward Blaschke, jr., retail yardman of Portage, 
Wis., was in Chicago this week and placed a number of 
orders for his spring supplies. 

Lloyd ©. Chipman, sales manager of the coal de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago this week. 

H. A. Sellen, Chicago manager for the Morgan Com- 
pany, sash and doors, this city, was in Milwaukee on 
business several days this week. 

Edward Hines and L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, were in St. Paul, Minn., on a busi- 
ness trip the latter part of this week. 

J.P. Brayton, the timber land dealer, of this city, has 
been in Grand Rapids, Mich., this week looking after a 
number of timber land deals which are pending in that 
section. 

R. A. Cook, who is well known to the sash and door 
trade in this city, has taken a position with John A. 
Gauger & Co., and will represent that firm in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, who has been 
ill for some time, is rapidly improving, his friends 
state, and he hopes -to be out very soon. 

N. R. Colbert, of the Andrews Cabinet Company, 
Andrews, Ind., called on the trade in Chicago this week 
and incidentally placed a number of good orders for 
lumber for delivery during the spring months. 


M. A. Gifford, who for some time has been in the 
commission business at 171 Washington street, has en- 
tered the service of the Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany and will hereafter represent that company on the 
road. 

J. C. Ahrens, secretary of the True & True Com- 
pany, was on Christmas presented with a beautiful set 
of pearl-handled knives by the young ladies of his Sun- 
day-school class in the California Avenue Congregational 
church. 

Rk. G. Peters, the well known Michigan lumber- 
man, with headquarters at Manistee, was in Chicago 
this week visiting friends. Mr. Peters is an old 
time patron of Cnieago and is always a welcome 
visitor. 

E. G. Shorrey, the Michigan representative of E. L. 
Roberts & Co., sash and door manufacturers, spent the 
holidays in Chicago. Mr. Shorrey and his wife were thé 
guests of L. L. Abbott, the assistant manager of the 
company. 

R.'Kleinpell, the Michigan representative of the Mor- 
gau Sash & Door Company, Chicago, has resigned his 
position and will hereafter devote his entire time to 
managing the flint Lumber Company, in which he is a 
large- stockholder. 


The Fred W. Black Lumber Company has closed down 
its Nashville veneer plant for two weeks. Before closing 
down this plant finished up all the orders on hand and 
will not resume operations until an additional supply 
of orders is received. 


H. B. Leavitt, of the Leavitt Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago, has been at Hollywood, Miss., for the last week 
looking over the situation there. The Leavitt Lumber 
Company formerly had a large mill at this point which 
burned several months ago. 


Fred Belt, secretary of the Sash & Door Manufac- 
turers’ Association, spent the holidays at St. Louis with 
relatives. During his visit there he called on a number 
of the sash and door manufacturers and found that pros- 
pects for the spring trade are very encouraging. 

J. D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & Co., the timber land 
dealers of Chicago, who has been seriously ill for the 
last month, left Monday for his New Orleans, La., home, 
where he will spend the remainder of the winter. Mr. 
Lacey was accompanied on his southern trip by his 
family. 

A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, 
Eugene, Ore., was in Chicago several days this week 
on his return from Washington, D. C., where he 
has been attending the hearings of the eastbound 


lumber freight rate hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Harry 8. Lafond and William A. Thomas, both of 
whom have been connected with the lumber business in 
New York for several years, announce that they have 
gone into partnership in the wholesale lumber business, 
with offices at 12 Broadway, New York city. The firm 
name will be Larond & Thomas. 

H. G. Sheldon, of Fremont, Ohio, and E. W. Sprague, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, who represent the Edwrad Hines 
Lumber Company in that territory, both spent the holi- 
days in Chicago and were in conference with the officials 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Company. The LuMBER- 
MAN enjoyed a call from them. 

The Ahrens family, including the four brothers asso- 
ciated with the True & True company, held its annual 
family reunion on Christmas day at the family home at 
Staunton, Ill. There was a large representation of the 
family from all over this section and the family gather- 
ing was greatly enjoyed by all those who participated. 


Fred A. Wilson, who has been the Pittsburg repre- 
sentative of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company; of 
Columbus, Ohio, for the last seven years, became the 
company’s assistant sales manager on January 1, in 
which position he will be associated with J. W. May- 
hew, who is sales manager for the company at Columbus. 


Richard Cortis, who for seven years has been con- 
nected with the Southern Pine Lumber Company, Rock 
Island, Ill., on January 1 assumed the position as the 
Chicago representative of William Buchanan, the yellow 
pine manufacturer, of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Cortis has 
opened offices at room 638, Chamber of Commerce 
building. 

Charles Frederickson, _representative of the A. S. 
Badger company, at Rhinelander, Wis., visited the office 
of the company here this week. Mr. Fredrickson reports 
that logging operations in his section are being curtailed 
considerably and is of the opinion that the total output 
this winter will not amount to more than 70 percent of 
the normal. 


E. L. Roberts, of E. L. Roberts & Co., the well known 
sash and door manufacturers and wholesale dealers of 
this city, greatly enjoyed a family reunion this week, 
including a visit from his son, Hugh M., of the Big Jo 
Lumber Company, Wichita, Kan., who is in the retail 
yard business there, and his other son, Edward L., jr., 
who is in school in the east. 


The John L. Roper Lumber Company, of Norfolk, 
Va., has announced a change in its Boston sales office. 
This office is now in charge of Arthur R. Logan, suc- 
ceeding J. K. Tunis, who recently resigned. Mr. Logan 
is a New Englander with long experience in the North 
Carolina pine business and is well equipped for the new 
position which he has assumed. 


J. Albert Blake, treasurer of tne Willoughby Wood 
& Lumber Company, South Boston, Vt., has just been 
installed as grand master of the Masonic order in Massa- 
chusetts. This is the third time that Mr. Blake has been 
elected to this position. He is one of the best known 
masons in the New England jurisdiction and has held 
oftices in all of the grand lodges of that jurisdiction. 


Jeff B. Webb, who for several years has represented 
the True & True company in the Michigan territory, has 
left that company and accepted a position as the repre- 
sentative of the Morgan Sash & Door Company in the 
same territory. Irwin Earl, who has represented the 
True & True company in northern Michigan will take 
over Mr. Webb’s territory in addition to that which he 
has’ covered in the past. 


Hon. R. A. Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Com- 
pany, Eugene, Ore., stopped over in Chicago on his re- 
turn trip from Washington, where he attended the 
freight rate hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Booth is confident that the western 
lumbermen will win out in their fight against the ad- 
vance freight ‘rate and thinks that trade in western 
lumber will be very active during the spring months. 


Judge George Dysart, of Cosmopolis, Wash., who rep- 
resented the Southwestern Washington Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation at the recent hearing of the lumber freight 
rate case before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
was in Chicago this week on his way home from Wash- 
ington. Judge Dysart believes that either the lumber- 


men will be victorious in the case now pending or that - 


a compromise favorable to the lumber interests will be 
reached. 


The Chieago veneer plant of C. L. Willey closed down 
for repairs during the holidays, Saturday, December 28, 
but will resume operations on January 6. Mr. Willey 
reports that orders are coming in more freely and that 
it is impossible to keep the plant closed down longer 
than the date mentioned. Charles B. Willey, who is in 
charge of the Nashville plant of the same company, re- 
turned home Sunday night and will start the C. L. 
Willey plant-in that city on January 6. 


A. B..Hammond, the well known manufacturer of 
redwood, with headquarters at San Francisco, and 
mills at Samoa, Cal., was in the east recently, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hammond, having spent a week 
at Washington, D. C. Mr. Hammond reports a con- 
siderable improvement in redwood matters during 
the last year or two, since there is a better under- 
standing between the operators. He also reports 
improved conditions in the Eureka district. 


The True & True Company, manufacturer of sash and 
doors, has issued its annual cartoon calendar, which is 
always welcome to sash and door manufacturers through- 
out this section. ‘tne calendar is beautifully printed on 


heavy calendared paper and each page contains one of 
the cartoons which have helped to make the True doors 
famdéus. The majority of the cartoons in this year’s 
calendar are entirely new, while others have appeared 
in the advertisements of the True & True company in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This calendar is now being 
sent out to all the customers of the company. 


Judge J. N. Teal, one of the attorneys for the 
western lumbermen in their fight against the advance 
in east bound lumber freight rates, spent several 
days in Chicago this week on his way home from 
Washington, D. C. Judge Teal refused to discuss 
the outcome of the rate case, as it is now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. He ex- 
pressed the opinion, however, that the lumbermen 
made a good case, and proved plainly to the com- 
mission that the operation of the new rate would 
work a hardship on all the lumber manufacturers of 
the Coast states. 


John J. Herlihy, eastern representative of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company, of Palouse, Wash., attended the 
recent hearing at Washington as a representative of the, 
Inland Empire interests. Since his return from Wash- 
ington Mr. Herlihy, who has spent a great deal of 
time among the buyers in [Illinois and Indiana and con- 
tiguous territory, states that he has been able to secure 
several good orders. The big mill of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company now is being operated at about 50 percent 
of its capacity only but arrangements have been made 
to keep up the organization and everything is in readi- 
ness to supply the requirements of the trade as they 
develop. 

J. D. Ross, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, 
of this city, and identified with various other lumber 
interests, expects to leave about January 7 for the 
Pacifie coast. He will spend the winter at Pasadena, as 
usual, with his family. Mr. Ross is an expert golfer 
and is liable to break some of the Coast records before 
he returns in the spring. He is also the owner of a new 
Pierce-Arrow, which was shipped to the Coast recently, 
along with a-car belonging to President Ripley, 
of the Santa Fe road, and these magnificent gas wagons 
will doubtless hold the records for speed, at least on the 
magnificent roads of southern California, in the next 
few months. 

George A. Cooper, of the Hazel Mill Company, Bel- 
lingham, Wash., one of the more intelligent manufac- 
turers of shingles on the Pacific coast, was in Chicago 
this week on his way home from the east. Mr. Cooper 
has been making a study of the shingle situation along 
the lines of the eastern roads since he attended the rate 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington, D. C., ten days ago. He says the stock 
of shingles on the Coast is small, being mostly in the 
hands of the large operators; that the small mill 
people, when the panic came, closed down and their 
stocks were to a considerable extent placed on the 
market at that time. 


E. E. Moberly, the well known lumberman of Chi- 
cago, who is also interested in the Cummings-Moberly 
Cypress Company, of Taft, La., and the Anguera Lum- 
ber Company, Monadnock building, Chicago, was in this 
city this week, accompanied by his son, E. E. Moberly, 
jr., who is the only member of the family on this side 
of the water at present, Mrs. Moberly and daughters 
being in: southern France. Mr. Moberly will sail after 
the young man returns to school early in January, and 
he will join the family for a winter’s stay on the con- 
tinent. Mr. Moberly has visited the cypress mills since 
returning from France last month. He prophesies that 
the, present quiet and dull season will not be of long 
duration in the east. He is also pleased with the pros- 
pect of an early improvement in the west. 


E. H. Polk, who is well known as the general sales 
agent of the Texas & Louisiana Lumber Company, at 
Houston, Tex., has severed his connection with that con- 
cern owing to the discontinuance of its wholesale de- 
partment, and with the opening of the new year started 
a sales office at Houston for the Miller-Link Lumber 
Company, which has its headquarters and mills at 
Orange, Tex. Mr. Polk has had charge of the wholesale. 
department of the Texas & Louisiana Lumber Company 
for the last two years and during that time, as well 
as during his previous experience in the lumber busi- 
ness, demonstrated his marked ability to handle the 
sales end of the business, consequently he enters upon 
his duties as sales representative of the Miller-Link 
concern with every prospect of success. 


Arthur Kriser, Lajos Kriser & Sdhne, Vienna, Aus- 
tria was a visitor to Chicago this week, and the Lum- 
BERMAN greatly enjoyed a call from him. He is one of 
the junior members in the firm above mentioned. This 
firm is a large manufacturer of soft woods in Austria, 
and Mr. Kriser is making a tour of this country, study- 
ing conditions and the possibility of handling American 
lumber in Vienna and territory adjacent thereto. After a 
few days more in Chicago, where he was looking into some 
of the yards and factories, Mr. Kriser intended to visit 
Memphis, Tetin., and some of the mills there, and ex- 
pected to go to New Orleans and then east as far as 
Florida before sailing for home. He was called home 
by cablegram, however, and could not finish his itinerary, 
but expects to return to the ‘United States within a few 
months. Dr. Kriser spent a day at the sash and door 
plant of John A. Gauger & Co. and was much surprised 
at their uptodate methods of doing business. This was 
the first time that Dr. Kriser learned that it was possible 
to order all the millwork needed in a complete house 
from one factory. 


The Northern and Cloquet lumber companies, R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser and H. C. Hornby, managers, have 
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arranged for continual outdoor sports for their em- 
ployees during the winter. They haye constructed 
a toboggan slide and skating rink at Pinehurst ‘park, 
for the use of the general public—at Cloquet largely 
employees of the lumber companies. This arrange- 
ment has been hailed with delight by old and young 
alike. Pinehurst park, with its two, little lakes and 
hemmed in by a complete barrier of hills, is an ideal 
spot for such pastimes. The toboggan is built at 
the north end and runs across the south lake. The 
north lake will be cleared of snow for skating and 
will be provided with a warming house. The slide 
will be taken down in the spring and stored for 
reérection the following winter. The warming house 
also will be built in sections so that it can be 
removed to the city and stored for use the next 
season. The lakes and park will be lighted by elee- 
tricity. Various games will be introduced for the 
amusement of the people, among them the Norwegian 
one of skiing, which is expected to afford much amuse- 
ment. Evidently the generosity of the great* lumber 
manufacturers at Cloquet will afford their employees 
much healthful enjoyment. 

Sumner K. Prescott, treasurer of the Prescott Com- 
pany, saw mill machinery manufacturer of Menominee, 
Mich., during a visit to the LUMBERMAN office this 
week, said that business had shown very little decrease 
with his company, which was fairly well supplied with 
orders, with more coming in. A number of good con- 
tracts for machinery have been made recently. Last 
week an order was received from the Shawmut Manu- 
facturing Company, of Shawmut, Me., for a band 
resaw, a carriage; a feeder, a nigger, a log stop and 
loader combination ete., to go into its mill at the above 
point. The company also has recently received, in spite 
of the business depression, an order from the Horse Shoe 
Lumber Company, of River Falls, Ala., for the complete 
outfit necessary to make its present single mill a double 
one. The mill building was put up with the view of 
making this increase in capacity when the proper time 
came, and the company feels that now this work can 
be done to better advantage and at lower cost than 
when business is active. The Prescott Company has 
also just closed a contract for a double band, gang and 
resaw mill to be: built on the Columbia river, details 
of which are not yet ready for publication. The com- 
pany is receiving a good run of small orders in addi- 
tion to the large ones, and especially for its steam set 
works. The Anaconda Copper Company has just given 
an order for five sets of steam set works for its mill 
at Hamilton, Mont. Two sets have been sold to the 
Northwestern Lumber Company for its mill at Stanley, 
Wis., and the Prescott Gompany has received a large 
number of orders for single sets. 

An employment agent at Duluth states that where 
as once orders for men to go to the logging camps 
were received by telegraph, now but one out of 
twenty-five is received by that means. This is the 
ease, though the same agency is doing twice the 
employment business that it did in the days o1 
telegrams. Formerly the office kept a file especially 
for telegrams, but now a pigeon hole suffices for 
holding them for an entire year. This change is 
attributed to the use of the long distance telephone. 
Orders come in by telephone almost exclusively. The 
same condition holds true of many other kinds of 
business. The employment agencies of Duluth do 
much of their business with loggers and _ nearly 
every camp of any consequence has a telephone con- 
nection, or at least the loggers’ headquarters in the 
nearest village are so equipped. Employers get more 
satisfactory results by use of the telephone, as it 
gives them better facility to explain their wants 
and to get a line on the labor market. Logging 
nowadays is carried on more advantageously than a 
few years ago so far as communication with the 
outside world is concerned. All the big loggers 
consider the telephone almost as an absolute neces- 
sity, where formerly the only way to get into 
commynication with the city was by horse or dog 
team. Not only are the camps equipped with tele- 
phones, but some of them have been so modernized 
as to have electric lights. There are but few villages 
in the northern part of Minnesota that do not have 
electric lighting plants and in several instances wires 
have been run from such points to logging camps. 


——e—eren—errn" 


A NEW TIE COMPANY. 


There was organized on December 18 the Chicago Tie 
Company, domiciled in Chicago, with offices on the 
fifth floor of the Pullman building. D. K. Jeffery, 
president; A. B. Donaldson, vice president; F. J. Jef- 
fery, secretary and treasurer. The capital stock of the 
new institution, $75,000, paid up. The company will 
both manufacture and sell ties at wholesale. They 
will handle oak, yellow pine principally. The head- 
quarters of the company in the south will likely be at 
Huntsville, Ala. W. B. Beckman will be associated with 
the new concern as general superintendent. Mr. Beck- 
man is a hardwood land man of prominence; Mr. Don- 
aldson hails from St. Louis and is a very experienced 
tie man. The company now has several hundred men 
getting out ties in Alabama and Tennessee. 





..WASHINGITON LUMBERMEN DINED. 


The recent visit of many prominent western lumber- 
men to Washington, D. C., where they appeared as wit- 
nesses in the suits brought to restrain the railroad com- 
panies from enforcing the advance in the eastbound 
rates on lumber, was filled with many interesting expe- 
riences. The lumbermen thought to impress upon the 
congressional minds the necessity for amending the 


present laws so as to empower the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to investigate rates prior to the time they 
become effective if desired. ‘During their stay in Wash- 
ington Senator Levi Ankeny give a dinner to the visit- 
ing lumbermen. During its progress the guests unbur- 
dened themselves in regard to their views on rate mat- 
ters and impressed upon the senator the necessity for 
securing the enactment of such an amendment as has 
been proposed. Reference also was made to the ques- 
tion of service rendered by the railroads and the neces- 
sity for increasing the facilities for handling the traffic 
of the country. The guests included the following: 

Cc. F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cos- 
mopolis. 

Everett G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, Tacoma. 

George H. Emerson, North Western Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam. 

George A. Cooper, Hazel Mill Company, Bellingham. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle. 

A. F. Specht, rate committee, Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle. 

W. H. Abel, counsel for Pacific Coast Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, Seattle. 

W. C. Miles, Globe Lumber Company, Globe. 

W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell. 

George Dysart, counsel Southwestern Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Centralia. 

J. Coalthirst, rate expert, Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle. 

Ww Whitman, Kanaskat Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Tacoma. 
of Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, 

re 


Philip Buehner, Eastern & Western Lumber Company, 
Portland, Ore. 

J. H. Chambers, Cottage Grove, Ore. 

T. K. Campbell, member Oregon Railrgad Commissior., 
Portland, Ore. 

B. C. Miles, Charles K. Spaulding Logging Company, 





CHANGE IN MANAGEMENT OF MATCH CoO. 


At an election just held by the Diamond Match Com- 
pany F. M. Clough has been elected a director and vice 
president of the company. Mr. Clough has been man- 
ager of the company’s Pacific coast department, in 
charge of its plants at Chico and Sterling City. The 
saw mill of the company is located at the latter point 
and the lumber manufactured there is taken to Chico 
over the Butte county railroad, where it is piled or 
shipped to the trade. At Chico the company’s planing 
mills, factory for working up lumber and match fae- 





F. M. CLOUGH, OF CHICO, CAL. 


tory are located. Mr. Clough has been in charge of this 
department of the company’s business since 1901, when 
he went to California and superintended the buying of 
the company’s extensive timber holdings in that state. 
He is a native of Maine and. was born at Mt. Vernon, 
Kennebee county, December 30, 1853. Prior to going 
to the Coast he made his home at Athol, Mich., where 
for many years he was connected with the Diamond 
Match Company, which operated a factory there. At 
the same time he was in charge of the Saco River Lum- 
ber Company and the Saco River Boom Company, and 
altogether he had in his charge eleven mills and fac- 
tories and a large number of portable mills, manufactur- 
ing from 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 
Mr. Clough’s advance has been steady and his elec- 
tion to the company’s directorship and to its vice presi- 
dency comes as a reward of long and faithful service. 





A SPIRIT WORTHY OF EMULATION. 

E. G. Shorrey, who represents E. L. Roberts & Co., 
the well known Chicago sash: and door manufacturers 
in Michigan, is sending out to his trade a letter which 
contains some features bearing directly upon the present 
business situation, the spirit of which may well be 
emulated by every lumberman. If the lumber trade of 
the country were to adopt the views expressed in this 
letter there would be no cutting of prices and no busi- 
ness depression, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN com- 
mends the spirit of confidence which it contains to the 
entire trade. The letter is as follows: 

Gentlemen, In thanking you for courtesies extended I 
take pleasure in submitting my creed, which I hope will 
meet with your approval. 

I believe in the goods I am selling; in the firm I am 
working for, and in my ability to get results. I believe 
that honest goods can be sold to honest men by honest meth- 
ods. I believe in working, not waiting; in laughing, not 
weeping; in boosting, not knocking, and in the pleasure of 
selling goods. I.believe that a man gets what he goes 
after; that an order today is worth two orders tomorrow, 


and no man is down and out until he has lost faith in 
himself. 

I believe in today and the work I am doing, in tomorrow 
and the work I hope to do, in “Cayuse” doors and the good 
they will do you. I believe in courtesy, in kindness, in 
generosity, in good cheer, in friendship and honest compe 
tition. I believe there is an order somewhere for every man 
ready to take one. I believe I'm ready right now. Yours 
for a good year in 1908, E. G. SHorrey, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Later Developments in Memphis Bank Case. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 30.-—Blair Pierson, an attorney and 
one of the depositors in the Memphis Savings bank, which 
went into the hands of a receiver December 24, has brought 
suit against the officers and directors of that institution, 
asking that they be made personally responsible for any loss 
which depositors may suffer because of the suspension of 
business. The bill filed by him was a very lengthy one and 
contained a number of salty allegations. He asserts that 
there has been fraud in the management of the institution 
and he declares himself to be of the opinion that the insti- 
tution is insolvent. He alleges that the directors held 
meetings for fully sixty days before deciding to suspend 
business and that they were aware of the alleged insolvent 
condition of this institution. He scores the directors and 
officials for the manner in which they made settlement for 
the bogus lumber paper floated by Tuthill and Parsons, de 
claring that they claimed to have made good the amount 
involved by reducing the capital stock in the institution. 
He asserts that the only way this could have been properly 
done was through payment of actual cash of the amount 
involved. He further asserts that the directors and of- 
ficials of the bank misled depositors by the published state 
ment that these notes had been made good while as a mat 
ter of fact they had not been. 

He prays for a complete investigation of the affairs of the 
Memphis Savings bank from the time it was reorganized in 
1905, and asks that E. B. McHenry. who has been appointed 
receiver by the chancery court, be removed and that some 
one else be appointed in his stead, in order that the in 
terests of the depositors may be better safeguarded. 

There is a movement on foot to assign accounts of the 
Memphis Savings bank to other banks. Receiver McHenry 
said today that he did not care to discuss this matter, but 
when pressed for a reply confirmed the report that such 
negotiations were in progress. It is known that some of 
the Memphis banks are making an effort to have depositors 
in the Memphis Savings bank assign their claims to them. 
They are not buying these accounts, but merely taking 
them for collection. This would mean new customers to 
the bank obtaining the assignments as rapidly as the divi- 
dends are declared by the receiver and this is the cause 
back of such action on their part. 

There will be no developments in the Pierson suit until 
the return of Caruthers Ewing, attorney for the Memphis 
Savings bank, who is now in New York. 








Receivership at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 31.—Gentlemen: In common 
with many large concerns who have been doing a volume of 
business not justified by their capital and have been de 
pending upon capital borrowed from banks, we have in the 
present stringent financial times found it impossible to either 
renew or pay maturing obligations. We have overdue a 
considerable amount of paper, and acting upon the advice 
of our largest creditors whose claims aggregate two-thirds of 
our entire indebtedness. we have consented to the appoint 
ment of a receiver. Edwards Ritchie and William B. Hay 
were selected by the court, and have given bond for $100, 
000 and have taken personal charge of the business. Having 
had large experience in the manufacture and sale of lumber 
and being thoroughly familiar with the trade, we believe 
that they are in every way qualified to administer the trust 
successfully. They will give the business their undivided 
personal attention. A rough inventory shows assets largely 
in excess of liabilities. It is our expectation that the re 
ceivers will so rapidly convert these assets into cash as to be 
able very shortly to pay a substantial dividend, and within 
a period of a few months we hope that our business will 
be so largely liquidated that the court will discharge the 
receivers and return the business to the stockholders of the 
company. Regretting any immediate inconvenience to which 
you may be placed and hoping that you may in every pos 
sible way assist the receivers in the rapid liquidation of the 
business, we are Tue Wrisore & HANNA COMPANY, 

P. Wiborg, President. 


Charges Brother With Withdrawing Capital. 


GRAND RAPIDS, Micu., Dec. 31.—Following a suit for dis- 
solution of partnership and an accounting, the Michigan 
Trust Company was today appointed temporary receiver of 
the hardwood lumber and flooring business of Dennis Bros., 
of this city. Suit was begun today in the circuit court by 
Alvin L. Dennis, who makes his brother, Elmer E. Dennis, 
defendant, and charges him with withdrawing capital from 
the business until his interest is wiped out and what re- 
mains should rightfully belong to complainant. Dennis 
Bros. formed a copartnership in 1890, each of the brothers 
holding an undivided interest in the business. The com- 
plainant asks that a permanent as well as temporary re 
ceiver be appointed to conserve the value of the pronerty 
pending the suit. It is claimed the assets are largely in 
excess of the liabilities. 








British Columbia Troubles Aired in Court. 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 30.—A commission has been is 
sued out of the British Columbia courts to take the evi 
dence of George W. Fowler, M. P., at Ottawa, in a tim 
ber suit between the Kamloops Lumber Company and the 
Ashcroft Power Company. The suit is to obtain possession 
of certain timber lands the Kamloops Lumber Company 
claims to have bought from the Ashcroft Power Company, 
paying therefor $20,000. The defendant claims that the 
money should have been paid to it and not to Hon. Peter 
Ryan, of Toronto, who received it. The evidence sought 
from Mr. Fowler is to prove that he was informed that he 
was to pay to the Ashcroft Power Company and not to 
Rvan. The legal difficulties of the Hon. Peter Ryan and 
Mr. Fowler over their British Columbia timber deals have 
been many. Just now the Union Trust Company, of 
Toronto, is suing Ryan for a large sum, the difference be 
tween what he charged them for certain timber lands and 
the price the vendors got for them. 

ere 


Seeks Dissolution of Company. 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Application has been made to 
the supreme court for the dissolution of the corporation of 
the MeCaldin Bros. Company, dealer in lumber, towing 
and transportation, by James McCaldin, a stockholder. The 
liabilities are $70,458, and the assets, $117,500. The as 
sets are lumber and wood, $12,000; horses, wagons, trucks, 
etc., $1,000; three tugboats and one steam lighter, $20,000 ; 
interest in steamship Lassecli, $40,000; office fixtures, fur 
niture etc., $1,000; stock in Atlantic Steamship Company, 
$5,000: interest in International Steamship Company, 
$2,500: due from Ross Iron Works, $36,000. Justice Green- 
baum, in the supreme court, today granted an order requir- 
ing all persons having an interest in the company to show 
cause -why it should not be dissolved. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 35. 


Except for a considerably better inquiry, the lum- 
ber trade in Chicago has shown little change this 
week. The most encouraging feature of the week to 
lumbermen is the fact that railroads have again be- 
gun placing contracts for new cars, and that a neces- 
sity for lumber purchases by the car building com- 
panies will result. Inquiries from country yards have 
increased, although these yards have not begun to 
buy freely. All reports from the country indicate that 
the small yards are running along on light stocks aud 
are unwilling to make heavy purchases until they can 
tell more about the building permits for this spring. 

Another encouraging feature of the situation is the 
resumption of operations by implement and furniture 
tactories. Inquiries for lumber from concerns of this 
kind which have been closed down for several months 
have been coming to local yards freely during the 
week, and from present indications most manufactur- 
ing plants which closed down in November and De- 
cember will be in operation by January 10. A large 
percentage of the lumber mills throughout the coun- 
try are closed and will remain so until the usual re- 
pairs are made. This will result in still further cur- 
tailment of production. Prices seem to be better than 
a week ago, although the improvement is so slight as 
to be seareely noticeable. Hardwoods are held at 
fairly good prices, and the concessions asked for are 
not, as a rule being made. Hardwood men feel that it 
will pay them to hold on to their lumber for the pres- 
ent, as prices must advance. In spite of the slow 
improvement in prices, the feeling throughout the mar- 
ket is much better, and all the dealers have confi- 
dence that the spring business will be close to the av- 
erage if it does not exceed that of last year. With 
the exception of shingles, comparatively few recon- 
signed ears are coming into the market, and this, to 
a certain extent, has helped prices. Manufacturing 
plants which have been canceling orders, are asking 
that the shipments be delayed until they are able to 
take the lumber and at the same time are asking for 
matgrial reductions in price. The dealers are in- 
clined to make these price concessions rather than have 
the lumber thrown back on their hands. 

Reports from country yards indicate that many 
small yard men will come to Chicago during January 
and will place their orders for spring stocks. 

Yellow pine and hemlock remain the weakest fea- 
tures of the list, but with the curtailment in produe- 
tion of both, prices will probably show improvement 
during the month. 

The situation in western lumber of all kinds is im- 
proved. Commission men and representatives of the 
western mills are again looking for business and are 
making quotations on the basis of the old freight rate. 
Fir has a slightly weaker tendency, and the feeling 
among manufacturers is that prices must be reduced to 
au point where it can compete with southern pine. 

Building.in Chicago for the winter is almost at an 
end, but as soon as the weather improves, a number of 
large buildings are to be begun. Building permits for 
the week show a falling off. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
. cas by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 28. 





. Lumber. Shingles. 
BOS oc clos amd wine eaten <5) oot ce ene 21,686,000 7,770,000 
BN Sis a iccirs ompare'a 64 aaa a ace 34,821,000 5,503,000 

I oo ihre o's Std nics eters lord Ray. 2,267,000 


Decrease 


PESOGIOO sic wice ans 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 28. 


_ Lumber. Shingles. 
MEE Shere iss < conde tt eee wren uae rere 2,469,966,000 514,048,000 
WE is viebusacnw nuenie wees -..2,355,589,000 583,929,000 
[eRe Oe tee ere o 114,377,000 eae 
I rn One iene a id 69,881,000 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 28. 














_ Lumber. Shingles. 
190 Cree cece cece e eee rcecceee 13,367,000 10,438,000 
SD A. -w:Seretuse.a-d:nduy hekvernae-sia ee ee 19,482,000 5,508,000 
ee Pree fe ie ree eye 4,930,000 
ONIN. 5... Sie aie ene wae eee GABE OOO: cupcce cece 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 28. 
ee Lumber. Shingles. 
2 GR irre rete rari res 973,420,000 491,189,000 
BP ww uit: sherwibeue a atehe aie tain oe 1,038,343,000 481,871,000 
Otte: a uy Sain, oc sah paddy 9,318,000 
ee oe one eae GCEGRBORO. cipiccscice 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended Dec. 28 OS  — Se 
From Jan. 1 to Dec. 28.:....... 416,032,000 26,525,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended December 31 were: 


_ CLASs— No. Value. 
RO I eee ary eee a ee § 850 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 26 60,900 

5,000 and under yee rs 18 119,900 

10,000 and under OL, Sea eae 3 40,000 

25,000 and under ER eRe 1 35,000 

50,000 and under 100,000............. 1 86,000 

<a & swiss Naren $a ee onan = % cr ko tk 53 $ 342,650 
Average valuation for week.......... ams 6,4 

Totals previous week................ 37 1,048,600 
Totals corresponding week 1906...... 93 35,650 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dee. 1, 1907........ 7,675 60,305,920 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 8,150 64,430,157 
Totals corresponding period 1905 6,851 63,823,875 
Totals corresponding period 1904.....5,478 49,632,045 
Totals corresponding period 1903 5,073 38,494,020 
Totals corresponding period 1902 5,120 48,769,539 





, 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The placing of a number of large car or- 
ders this week and the prospect of other contracts of 
this kind being awarded during January has changed 
the northern pine market to some extent, although the 
tendency of the new contracts seems to be to use yel- 
low pine as much as possible in car construction on 
account of its low price. Very little buying has been 
done by line or country yards, although some orders 
have come in from these to fill gaps in the regular 
stocks. 

Sash and door factories are carrying comparatively 
light stocks of northern pine and are buying only what 
they absolutely need to fill current orders. Improved 
inquiry for shop material has been noticed this week 
but it is too early to tell how the orders will come in 
during the remainder of the month. The opening of 
a number of factories and foundries which have been 
closed for some time will aid the market to some ex- 
tent as half of these concerns have large stocxs of 
material on hand. As noted elsewhere the prices of 
northern pine at Minneapolis and in that district 
have been reduced. ; 





New York. Trade moves cautiously and practically 
no orders are placed except those needed to meet 
old contracts or business of small caliber. Building 
operations are so small as to require very little white 
pine, although out .in suburban sections where retail- 
ers have experienced a good run of trade but avoided 
placing replenishing orders until the last minute, there 
is a fair activity in buying of yard supplies. Millwork 
manufacturers are running slowly and there has been 
very little business of this character. None of the 
wholesalers are pushing sales and prices remain firm; 
it is expected that during January there will be 
some substantial orders and an increase of inquiries 
indicating a gradual return to better conditions. 


eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is not increasing, but there 
is a good consumption of it, so that the sales will 
have to be resumed before long. The dealers will 
hold to the stock they have and be careful not to 
sell at such prices as are often made by the con- 
sumer, as it is not going to be possible to get a new 
supply at reduced prices, as it looks now, and to sell 
at a reduction would be to lose money. The stock in 
yard is of the best, with full assortment. 





Ealtimore, Md. Marked quiet prevails in the white 
pine business. Yards are buying only to meet current 
necessities and orders are held down to the lowest 
limit, so as to make the obligations ineurred as small 
as possible. Stocks do not exceed moderate propor- 
tions and the range of values is unaffected by slug- 
gish inquiry. The trade generally is in a state of 
temporary suspension, when duties other than those 
of buying and selling claim attention. 


——_—OOOooeee> 


Pittsburg, Pa. Trading in white pine during the 
past week has been confined to a few ears here and 
there. The interest in the buying has been lacking 
and has not changed for some weeks. Such small 
sales as have been reported are held at list prices. 


eee 


Toledo, O. While receipts have not been heavy, 
there is constantly some movement. A number of 
cars were received during the last few days, and the 
inquiries would show that there is a strong prospect 
of a general picking up in business shortly after 
the first of the year. Shipments are being handled 
with a promptitude unusual at this season. Prices 
remain firm and there is no tendency toward a re- 
duction. ; 





Eastern Spruce. 


New York. One thing that tends to keep the local 
spruce situation firm is the falling off in arrivals. 
Manufacturers seem to prefer holding on to their 
stocks for better prices and it is stated that there is 
only about half the spruce coming from the east 
which is usually shipped in December. Nearly all the 
large local yards carry good supplies of spruce sizes, 
and outside of a few large ‘‘feeling’’ inquiries, there 
is very little to stimulate an increased demand. Ran- 
dom stock is bought at prices to suit the few buyers 
in the market; at the same time there are some 
who will need stock soon, but are holding off believ- 
ing the price situation will suit them better in a 
few weeks. Adirondack wholesalers say there is little 
available stock in their line and those handling West 
Virginia spruce report about all the business they 
need to handle their curtailed production. ; 


—_—_— 





Boston, Mass. Demand for spruce is quiet. Few 
buyers are placing orders for more than small lots. 
Efforts are made to keep prices up but under the small 
volume of business passing it is impossible. For in- 
stance, dealers have been holding frames,,9-inch and 
under, at $22. During the last ten days it ‘has been 
very difficult to get over $21.50. While prices show 
weakness many mills have nothing they ean ship, for 
several weeks at least. Little business for spring ship- 
ment is reported. Buyers say they seé no reason for 
anticipating their wants. Spruce matched boards move 
slowly. These are held at $22 to $22.50 but sales at the 


top figure are rare. Random continues unsatisfactory 
so far*@s the demand goes. Narrow stock will not 
bring over $18 in most instances and some buyers will 
not bid that figure. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Light orders for spruce are all that 
are reported at this period. Mills are generally idle 
for the holiday week and some promise to remain so 
for some days after the holidays. Fair stocks are re- 
ported on sticks and this will make general resump- 
tion slower. The demand is scattered and without 
feature. 





White Cedar. 


Chicago. The pole business here is extremely dull 
and prices are off materially. Neither the railroads 
nor the traction companies are doing any buying ex- 
cept for immediate needs and telegraph companies 
are said to have~canceled a number of large orders 
during the last month. It is not believed that either 
the railroads or the telegraph companies will make 
purchases other than those absolutely necessary until 
the financial situation materially improves. Prices are 
weak and from present indications the production of 
poles this winter will be considerably less than usual 
as northern pine producers have heavy stocks which 
were left on their hands and are unwilling to invest 
in more poles until they can tell what the demand 
will be. The trade in posts is also quiet; prices are 
easy. 





—e—eewernr> 


Minneapolis, Minn. Little is doing excepting some 
occasional inquiries and small orders for posts. The 
large buyers are satisfied that the talk of curtailment 
is no bluff and that posts are hkely to be scarce and 
higher in price, so there is a tendency to stock up out 
of season. Conditions are still good in the woods, 
but operations are on a small scale and promise to 
be wound up unusually early. 


eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. The trade here in white cedar is 
largely confined to shingles, which come both from the 
St. Lawrence valléy and down the lakes. The New 
Brunswick cut is becoming very popular and will be 
here in quantity next season unless the Pacific coast 
modifies its prices some. The Juake Superior product 


has of late been pretty narrow, but the supply from. 


the northeast is in every way acceptable and will 
take the place of the former white pines. Cedar 
posts are carried in small stock, but there is no eail 
for them now. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. ‘The hardwood trade in this city if the in- 
quiries received are any indication, will be fairly good 
throughout January. Many factories have resumed 
or will open early this month, thus creating a strong 
demand for hardwood lumber of all kinds. Most of the 
furniture factories will begin work again January 6 
and already have inquiries out for large bills of lum- 
ber. Implement factories will also resume operations 
and although they have fair stocks on hand it will be 
necessary for them to buy freely of some grades of 
hardwoods. The holiday business kept the factories 
running almost, full time and thus created a fairly 
active demand for the lower grades of gum and some 
of the other hardwoods. The shutting down -of prac- 
tically all building operations has created a great de- 
mand for woods used in interior finish as almost all 
buildings begun during the summer and fall are com- 
plete and until building becomes active in the spring 
cherry and oak will probably be in light demand for 
finish. 

Transit cars from the south are still coming in in 
small numbers and prices at which they are being dis- 
posed of has a tendency to lower the market. Man- 
ufacturers and dealers hope that the time will soon 
come when prices will be normal and are making 
concessions only upon desirable orders. The market 
on plain sawed white oak is quiet and will probably 
remain so for some time, although car orders which 
have been placed may give some activity to the trade 
during the next month. Prices on quarter sawed 
oak are being held up fairly well and the demand is 
good for this season of the year. Prices are off to 
some extent on both plain and quarter sawed red 
oak, which is plentiful. 

Birch is quiet and in unusually heavy supply. Con- 
cessions are being made on almost all orders as a 
number of yards are anxious to cut down their stocks 
in this material. 

Rock elm is scarce and even with the light demand 
prices are being fairly well maintained. 

Chestnut is not coming in very freely and is being 
taken up by the furniture factories almost as soon as 
it arrives at prices which are satisfactory to dealers. 

The closing down of building operations has had its 
effect on the hard maple markets as the demand for 
maple flooring has fallen off materially. A number of 
the flooring mills have. closed down temporarily and 
will not resume until conditions improve. . Prices are 
lower than they were a month ago, but as soon as the 
flooring mills resume operations they will probably 
improve. 

Basswood is in light supply and no change in prices 
has been reported. Demand for heart wood of red 
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gum is much improved as veneer manufacturers are 

buying large quantities for use both in mill work and 

interior finish. Lower grades are being taken by the 

box factories and although prices are low, owing ,to 

the large supply, an improvement is looked for as the 

merits of this lumber become better known. 
—_——eeeees ao 

St. Louis, Mo. On the whole, the market is far 
from discouraging. With most of the mills closed 
down and stocks far from abundant, dealers are fairly 
well satisfied with the condition. The belief is that 
as soon as the January inventories are over trade 
will resume in earnest. The country must have lum- 
ber. Retail stocks are badly broken and in many 
eases almost entirely depleted, and in the face of a 
prosperous populace in the country which is bound to 
begin building soon, the demand has got to set in 
presently. Practically the only reserve lumber on 
hand is at the mills. If the usual spring obstacles to 
manufacture set in it is going to create more havoc. 
Some well informed dealers claim that it is not 
possible for the mills to turn out dry stock in any 
quantity before next fall. Prices are stationary. In 
fact, some items have advanced during the week, 
depending upon the item and the stock on hand. 
Dealers are banking heavily on the turning of the 
new year to restore normal conditions. 

—~_—nreee 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers all report business ex- 
tremely quiet, but on account of the small amount of 
stock held by each individual concern there is no 
effort being made to create demand and all lines of 
hardwood are held firmly. There is some inquiry 
which is expected to develop into orders within a 
week or two. The factories are doing practically 
nothing just now but square things around for the 
new year. 

rn, 

New York. There is enough hardwood trade in 
sight to comfortably take care of stocks offered for 
quick shipment. All along the hardwood demand has 
held up very well in spite of falling off in other 
lines, and up to a short time ago wholesalers were 
more concerned regarding their source of supplies 
than they were with 2 decreased demand and tie re- 
sult is that while the demand is slack, there are no 
surplus hardwood stocks and in a very short time 
buying must start in on a very active basis and 
alert wholesalers are making every possible arrange- 
ment for a good spring demand. As it is now, buyers 
of ash, chestnut and one or two other hardwood stocks 
have more or less difficulty in getting what they 
want and prompt shipments seem quite out of the 
question. Assortments of oak, maple and birch are 
plentiful enough and purchasers can procure what 
they require fairly promptly. Furniture factories, 
while not as busy as usual for this time of the year, 
say they are getting enough smaller orders to keep 
their plants operating on a fairly good basis. 


—_—_OoOoro 


Buffalo, N. ¥. Dealers are doing a fair business, 
for the time of the year and the general state of 
trade. Consumption has been in excess of buying 
for a long time. 

Boston, Mass. New business is not large, a few sales 
are being made for delivery two and three months 
later. Large manufacturing consumers have been un- 
der curtailment for several weeks and indications por- 
tend quiet times for a month or two at least. For this 
reason buyers are moving slowly. A few orders are 
being received but demand lacks snap. Some of the 
hardwood manufacturers are in need of money and 
have been willing to sell part of their holdings for less 
money than they would a few weeks ago. Other mills 
are closely sold up, so far as desirable lumber is con- 
cerned, or financially situated so as to be able to hold 
their stock for a more favorable time. Plain oak is in 
large offering and prices are easy on a basis of $49 to 
$53 for inch stock. Quartered oak moves in a mod- 
erate way only. Birch is not active. 





Baltimore, Md. Quiet hangs over the trade. Every 
concern is resting on its oars and salesmen are at 
home resting up for another trip and celebrating the 
season. Office forces are at work on the books and 
little attention is paid to the entering of new orders. 
In fact, the chief business of the last few weeks has 
been the cleaning up of old contracts. There is every 
reason, however, to view the future with confidence. 
Evidently the yardmen are in a position where they 
must go into the market again as soon as the normal 
needs of their customers make themselves felt. Stocks 
generally are depleted, while the requirements of the 
country, as far as can be determined now, will be 
larger than they have been during the last two or three 
months. Many yards are entirely out of some kinds 
of lumber and increased purchases will be the order 
as soon as the holiday quiet is over. Values are un- 
changed, the better grades being firm at very accept- 
able figures. If anything were needed to impart 
buoyancy to the trade it is the curtailment in the 
production which has been a feature of the business 
of late. 

Toledo, O. The movement in hardwoods is down to 
the lowest point it has reached fer a long time. This 
is due to the fact that all local factories, which are 
the chief consumers of hardwood at this season, are 
curtailing their output, while many of them have 
closed down entirely for inventories and repairs. This 
condition will soon be changed and most of the plants 
will be running as usual within a few days, when it 


is expected that the demand will again be stimulated. 
There has been no wavering of prices along any 
line, and no prospect that there will be. 


—eowry 


Cleveland, O. The hardwood market is perhaps the 
best of any line at this time. Prices are generally 
firm and a fair run of inquiries and orders is reported. 
Oak is showing up well, with particular firmness in 
quartered stock. 





Columbus, O. The market in hardwoods has been 
quiet within the past week. Little demand was noted 
in most lines. «as has been the case for several 
months poplar is the strongest feature of the mar- 
ket. There is some demand for oaks, especially of 
the quartered variety. Ash, elm, hickory and other 
woods of that character are in small demand. The 
closing down of a large number of manufacturing 
establishments is reflected on a lessening demand 
for the varieties which are used for manufacturing 
purposes. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Hardwood men report a mild in- 
terest in oak and poplar and that railioads are mak- 
ing inquiries for poplar for the coming year’s de- 
livery. The resumption of many mi'‘lis during the 
early portion of January is assured in the Pittsburg 
district and with that comes promiccs of some good 
sized orders of sound wormy chestnut and lower 
grades of oak. Prices are unchanged at this time. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The hemlock market has been extremely 
quiet during the week, due to a cessation of all build- 
ing throughout this section. Local dealers and yards 
have many inquiries on file from country yards and 
the indications are that within the next two weeks 
considerable buying will be done. Line retail yards in 
the country are not anxious to have lumber delivered 
before spring and seem unwilling to make definite con- 
tracts, although they are anxious to secure lumber at 
prevailing prices. Local dealers feel that an advance 
is certain to come in the spring and are making few 
contracts to deliver lumber in the spring at prices 
which prevail now unless such orders are of a particu- 
larly desirable nature. The only activity in the hem- 
lock market seems to be in heavy timbers for con- 
struction work in Chicago. Prices are practically un- 
changed on all contracts for immediate delivery. 


—_—eoowrr? 


New York. Retailers are getting a little more 
anxious about the outlook in hemlock than they were 
a month ago—that is, they have been having a fair 
run of trade from their customers, but believing prices 
would be lower have not replenished their stocks as 
freely as they snould, and now when they have al- 
lowed their supplies to kecome so low, find most 
manufacturers have already curtailed their outputs 
to such an extent that there are now very limited 
supplies at shipping points. Up to within about two 
weeks ago large buyers could practically control 
prices, but notwithstanding a decreased demand manu- 
facturers prepared for it and there is now very little 
more stock offered than needed. On the other hand, 
hemlock is a stock used here principally in the out- 
lying sections, where the falling off in orders has not 
been as noticeable as among city yards. 


—_—_—_— 


Buffalo, N. Y¥. Dealers say the demand is keeping 
up pretty well, as Buffalo is taking a liberal supply 
and eastern cities are building fairly well. Some 
sizes are off in price, but there is no change of the 
circular, that: has held a year or more, and it may 
be maintained till the demand is better. As hemlock 
is growing scarce about as fast as any wood ani 
there is no second growth, some other wood will have 
to take its place before long. 


—e—_—e—oeoorr" 


Boston, Mass. For some weeks the market for hem- 
lock has ruled quiet in sympathy with general con- 
ditions. Buyers have shown np desire to increase their 
holdings and are not inclineg to anticipate wants. A 
few sales of carload lots are reported. Eastern hem- 
lock clipped boards can not be quoted at better than 
$19 and some dealers say they do not know where they 
can sell at $18. Northern boards are quoted at 50 cents 
to $1 under eastern. But little business is being 
transacted in Pennsylvania stock. 





Toledo, O. There has been a fair demand for hem- 
lock, and a number of shipments have recently been 
made from here to Dayton, Lima and other inland 
cities, where considerable building is still being car- 
ried on. The local demand, while not strong, shows 
some signs of awakening soon, inquiries becoming 
more and more frequent, indicating that there is 
business brewing. Prices have held up well, and it is 
thought will continue to do so. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Poplar prices on almost all grades are held 
up close to list and with the light supply in sight there 
no indication that material concessions will be made 
during the spring. Demand is light but resumption of 


. operations by furniture factories will aid the market 


considerably. Local yards are finding difficulty in 
securing enough poplar for their immediate needs as 
manufacturers are unwilling to sell except at the usual 
prices prevailing at this season. Reports from poplar 
manufacturers throughout the country indicate that 
they intend to hold up prices and will only manufac- 
ture the lumber that is actually needed for current 
orders. In fact, the poplar market is probably in bet- 
ter condition than that of any other lumber and will 
continue so throughout the spring. 
PPO 

Buffalo, N. Y. Report says something is doing in 
poplar at pretty stiff prices, for the supply is so small 
it would be folly to sell at a reduction. Nobody ex- 
pects it to be at all plentiful again and anyone who 
has a fair supply feels that he is lucky, for there 
seems to be no chance of its ever increasing in 
amount, while such woods as basswood, which would 
naturally take its place, are scarce also. Poplar is 
being used mainly for inside work. 


——eeeeeeees 


Boston, Mass. Demand has ruled quiet of late and 
reports of lower selling prices are heard. Sales have 
been made at $1 less than quotations, which are based 
on $59 to $60 for inch stock and a salesman states he 
has found where a $2 cut has been made. 


—_—e—eeeeeeaees®™ 


Baltimore, Md. Even poplar, which has been called 
for in liberal quantities all along, feels the effect of 
the holiday quiet and while some business has_ been 
done during the last week the volume is much smaller 
than it would attain at any other time. An encour- 
aging feature is the activity of the boxmakers and 
other consumers, who have continued operations with 
only such interruptions as the season called for. Fac- 
tories are being run to the limit of their capacity 
and there are various indications that their require- 
ments will continue large. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 





Chicago. Now that it is certain that the eastbound 
freight rate question will not be decided by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for several months all rep- 
resentatives of western mills in this city have gone 
to work to secure new business. Almost all their bids 
are sent in on the basis of the old freight rates as they 
are confident that the new rate will not stand. A few 
fir orders are coming in every day and the improve- 
ment in the car building situation will probably in- 
crease this business materially before the end of Jan- 
uary. New orders which are coming in have enablea 
a number of western mills to resume operations, and 
as business increases these mills will continue to 
open. 

ere 

Portland, Ore. Several steamer cargoes will be 
shipped during January from mills here and on the 
Columbia, and this will give the mills some relief now 
that railroad shipments are rather slack. Logs show 
no change. Some camps will resume operations short- 
ly after the first of the year. 


~~ eee 


Tacoma, Wash. An increase in the number of in- 
quiries for fir, especially yard stock, is noticeable, in- 
dicating that line yard men are beginning to look 
around a little. Few new orders are being placed, 
however, and the volume of business is very light, 
with a host of mills still idle. Prices hold about the 
same as for the last few months, varying with differ- 
ent individual conditions. There is no difference in 
local or cargo trade either foreign or domestic. Cargo 
trade for 1907 is showing a very large increase as 
compared to 1906, the gain, however, being wholly in 
the forepart of the year, with a sharp decrease in the 
final months. Many sawmills which have been able 
to keep. running are idle just now undergoing annual 
overhauling, requiring a week or ten days, thus fur- 
ther curtailing the output. 


SOB 


Seattle, Wash. Jt would be hard to find a duller 


‘rail market than this has been for the last week. 


While prices are off no orders are Leing received and 
but little n aterial is being shipped trom stocks. The 
eargo and cozstwise n.iils complain of continued dull- 
ness. There will be little attempt to revive the lum- 
ber trade until the rate question is settled. 


Inland Empire Woods. 








Portland, Ore. Inquiries for white pine are a little 
better than for some time past, but orders are by no 
means abundant. Those who have good stocks are sat- 
isfied to hold them until conditions change and they can 
sell at the right figures. No large amount of business, 
especially in the better grades for factory use, is 
anticipated until money conditions are somewhat 
better. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. The trade in southern pine in this city 
has been almost at a standstill during holiday week, 
but improvement will probably be seen during the 
next thirty days. Dealers have many inquiries on 
hand and the railroads have asked that prices be quot- 
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ed on several large lots of yellow pine which will be 
needed early in the spring. Specifications in a num- 
ber of car orders which were placed this week denote 
that the cars shall -be built of yellow pine, and this 
will aid the market materially. Car building compa- 
nies so far as can be learned are carrying compara- 
tively light stocks of southern pine and will have to 
buy in order to fill the contracts being placed. Prices 
quoted are practically the same as those prevailing for 
the last thirty days, but yellow pine men believe that 
before March 1 prices will be much firmer. From 
reports recéived here the curtailment of production in 
the south has been greater during the last two weeks 
than at any time during November and December; 
practically all mills having been closed down either 
for repairs or to. give employees a holiday. 

Transit and reconsigned cars are still coming into 
this market and being sold at ridiculously low prices, 
but the number is gradually decreasing and as some 
of the manufacturers who had canceled their orders 
are asking to have the lumber held for them it is be- 
lieved that this demoralizing feature wiil soon be elim- 
inated. 





St. Louis, Mo. The line yards have continued buy- 
ing to a considerable extent this week, contributing 
largely to the gradual improvement in the general 
condition. Inquiries have been coming in from vari- 
ous sources not confined to line yards, indicating an 
awakening on the part of the smaller buyers, who 
have been sluggish for several weeks. Orders this 
week have not been very large, but in the aggregate 
are satisfactory and tend to restore still further 
confidence on the part of dealers. Everyone is en- 
couraged. The belief is that the backbone of hard 
times is broken and that as soon as January inven- 
tories are over there will be a complete resumption 
of business. Stocks in retail yards are generally 
broken and low. Mill stocks are large, but are being 
diminished as the production is largely curtailed. The 
price tone is firmer and it is evident that they will 
be on a more normal basis early in the year. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is a better feeling in 
spots; for instance, some southern mills are refusing 
orders at prices which they would have accepted a 
few weeks back, and in a number of instances man- 
ufacturers are not accepting business at the lowest 
quotations which ruled a week or so ago. Mill stocks, 
while heavy, are not any too well balanced, and 
there is a scarcity of several items at all mills, while 
the most of them are not in a position to furnish all 
items on a badly mixed order. A feeling in mill 
cireles that the demand for yard stock, railroad 
material and factory stock will soon show a decided 
improvement. There is no marked change in prices, 
and the market is still very weak, but there is a 
slow but noticeable tendency toward improvement, 
which will become more noticeable as soon.as orders 
begin to come in a little more freely. There is a 
strong inquiry for yard stock, and several railroad 
companies are out with inquiries for attractive lots 
of stock. The factory trade shows improvement, and 
as a matter of fact there is a better demand for 
yellow pine of all kinds at this writing than there has 
been for two months. 





New Orleans, La. Inquiries continue frequent and 
there is limited buying for yard stocks. Car material 
has not as yet shown noticeable improvement in ac- 
tivity. Prices rule weak. Curtailment will apparently 
be continued well into January. Distinct improve- 
ment is counted upon by the 15th, when retailers are 
expected to begin placing orders. Exports out of 
Gulfport and Pascagoula are said to be fairly brisk, 
the South American market showing greatest activ- 
ity. No complaint of car supply has been heard for 
some time. 





New York. The heavy offerings of yellow pine, all 
sizes, keep retailers from purchasing beyond what 
they actually require, because many of them figure 
that when they do want to order freely millmen will 
be so anxious for business that they can buy later 
to better advantage. This statement applies only to 
the larger yards who are in position to buy as they 
want, as most yards just now can hardly afford to 
buy except what they need or will need within the 
immediate future. Surface conditions are rapidly 
improving; at the same time our retailers know it 
will be some time before any material improvement, 
such as would stimulate a better demand for yellow 
pine, occurs. The city dock department, which had 
figured on using immense quantities of piling and 
timber, is holding up all large contracts and until 
builders and the larger contractors are more assured 
of a financinal improvement there will be a disposi- 
tion to delay. Some dressed material, such as good 
grades of flooring, is in good demand and very uttle 
stock offered, but no one has any difficulty in getting 
yard schedules. 





Boston, Mass. No improvement in the demand for 
southern pine can be reported. Advices received from 
mill points show that production has been small this 
week. Prices are not firm. Small sizes in mill timbers 
are easy but large sizes hold firm. Offerings of the lat- 
ter are not large and few mills can produce them. 
Flooring moves slowly. 





Baltimore, Md. The trade is too busy just now 
with details incidental to the close of the year to 
display anything like energy in soliciting orders and 
requirements in the way of lumber are also at low 


ebb. This, however, is accepted as a matter of course 
and does not affect the range of prices. After the 
holidays business may pick up again and low stocks 
in the hands of yardmen make it likely that the de- 
mand will attain larger. proportions. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Yellow pine dealers report many 
inquiries for considerable stock for next year’s de- 
livery and a few note taking some fair-sized con- 
tracts at prices that have ruled for the past few 
months. There is no change, however, in the general 
call and none is looked for until after the present 
week. Yard stocks are unusually small in and near 
Pittsburg. 





Toledo, O. An unsettled condition still prevails, al- 
though there are some signs that conditions will be 
much improved by the arrival of spring. Some ship- 
ments are being received, but they are mostly bargains 
picked up, orders given a long time ago, or special 
sizes for specific purposes. There is little doing on 
the general market, the local yards showing no dis- 
position to stock up ou yellow pine until it is needed. 

Cleveland, O. The market still shows much of the 
weakness which has been apparent for some time, but 
in a general way dealers are of the opinion that the 
market will soon round out to better conditions. 

Columbus, O. Little movement of southern pine 
was noted in the last week. The invoicing period, 
together with the fact that little building is going on 
is having a depressing effect on the market. Prices 
are fairly firm, although they are off about $2.50 
a thousand from the quotations of several months ago. 





North Carolina Pine. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Shortleaf pine producers say that 
the mills are shutting down more and more, but job- 
bers seem to find enough of it at low prices to meet 
the demand. There is no steady price for anything 
in this trade, and it is predicted that a long time 
will be needed to get the trade back into line again, 
there are so many mills, some of them large, that are 
selling their cut for what they can get. The nat- 
ural demand is fair. 





Baltimore, Md. Manufacturers as well as dealers 
are closing accounts, balancing their books, taking 
stock and disposing of other work incidental to the 
end of the year, and until these details are disposed 
of no determined effort will be made to look after 
orders. Meanwhile stocks are adequate for all require- 
ments, the range of values is low and quotations are 
in no way affected by the prevailing quiet. ' 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. Stocks and demand are much 
as they were last week. Some business is coming 
in and a limited amount of stuff is shipped steadily. 
Demand from the eastern consuming territory has 
brightened up a bit. Most of the cypress salesmen 
will get back on the road after vanuary 1 and reports 
received here indicate that they expect a very satis- 
factory trade. It is pretty well established that the 
curtailment of output will continue for several weeks 
longer, barring a radical improvement of market con- 
ditions before that time. Stocks are well kept down. 
Dry stocks show some increase, but the green lumber 
is decreasing in volufhe correspondingly. Two cars of 
cypress for export to Europe were booked yesterday 
and will be shipped shortly. It is expected that the 
volume of export business will show a gratifying in- 
crease during 1908. 


Chicago. Although practically no orders have been 
received here for any grade of cypress during holiday 
week yards and manufactories throughout this section 
are sending inquiries freely and the indications are 
that the January and February business will be fully 
up to the average. Comparatively little cypress has 
been bought during the last two months in this part 
of the country and as a result those who sell it have 
comparatively light stocks on hand. 

In this market prices are practically unchanged with 
slight concessions being made on desirable orders. 
The advance announced in New Orleans a week ago 
has not been put into effect here and probably will not 
be for several weeks. Few tank factories will resume 
operations before the middle of January and this has 
made demand for that class of stock extremely light. 
Box factories are buying fairly well and will continue 
to do so. Cypress shingles are becoming more popular 
in this section and a number of good orders have been 
placed during the last few weeks. 


—_—eoeon—erres 


St. Louis, Mo. With the heavy curtailment stocks 
at the mills are gradually being reduced in the face 
of the demand which is taking a little lumber all 
the time. The demand is not large in the aggregate, 
but it is steady and is telling upon the stocks. No 
plans are being made to reopen the mills. The local 
dealers report that they are selling all the time, 
which shows that the market is by no means dead. 
The factory. demand holds up well. - Retailers are 
beginning to do some buying. Indications are that 


early January will see a marked improvement in the 
conditions. 





Kansas City, Mo. A new list on cypress recently 
issued makes advances on several items. This in- 
dicates the condition of the cypress market at the 
present. Kansas City representatives of Louisiana 
manufacturers say that slight concessions are being 
made on a few items, but that the market is in an 
excellent condition. The cypress people have made 
no effort to force the demand during the flurry and 
the most of the salesmen have been off the road 
for the greater part of the time. The production has 
been curtailed 70 percent during the last thirty days 
and it is probable that the curtailment will be 50 
percent or more this month. No trade worth speak- 
ing of has developed in the Kansas City territory 
as yet, but there is considerable inquiry for both vard 
and factory Jumber, and it is believed that orders 
will be fairly numerous within the next two weeks. 
Mill stocks are becoming broken and there are sev- 
eral items that are scarce at all mills. 


—_—_eOoOowr’ 


New York. Wholesalers have been getting a fair 
run of orders the past two weeks, but there is not 
much enthusiasm. There is still more than enough 
stock in ready eall to handle the moderate business 
offered. Because of the few handling any large 
stocks right in the immediate neoghborhood prices 
continue firm and ear shippers appreciate the futility 
of trying to urge buying on an unwilling market. 
Many wholesalers are content to let orders take care 
of themselves and devote their time to handling col- 
letions. 

POO 

Baltimore, Md. Trade shares in the general quiet. 
Yardmen are doing but little and no spirited move- 
ment is expected until the new year has gotten a 
start. All consumers have been holding down and 
dealers have proceeded with the utmost conservatism, 
a condition always present at this period. The range 
of prices is about the same. Stocks are large enough 
for current needs, which will probably not exceed 
moderate dimensions for the next month, since build- 
ers and other consumers are compelled to remain idle 
part of the time. 





Toledo, O. The call for cypress is just now con- 
fined largely to tank manufacturers and as these ar 
necessarily limited in their consumption the demand 
is not heavy. The use of cypress has become much 
more prevalent recently in building than it ever was 
before, and it is expected that with the opening 
of spring building operations it will enjoy its full 
proportion of patronage. Prices have remained un- 
changed for a long time, and receipts have been light. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The shingle and lath market is, as usual 
at this time of year, extremely quiet and prices are 
weak. Red cedar shingles are coming into the market 
steadily, but rather than dispose of them at prevailing 
prices the manufacturers or the consignees are placing 
them in storage until the spring trade opens. Conces- 
sions are being made on all good orders and it is 
difficult to quote prices of any kind as they are gov- 
erned almost entirely by the size of the order and the 
anxiety of the owner to dispose of his stock. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is an improvement in 
the price situation, due to a free demand, which is 
about the only real activity just now in the lumber 
business of the northwest. Buyers have been in the 
market to take advantage of the low, prices and have 
cleaned up transit stocks right along. Stars are now 
quoted at $2.80 and clears at $3.40 and further ad- 
vanees are expected. Dealers say that present stocks 
on hand at both ends of the line are 2,000 cars short 
of a year ago and the shutdown being almost uni- 
versal they do not see why prices should not be strong 
as ever. 





Tacoma, Wash. What red cedar shingle business 
comes in is intermittent. There is no steady demand 
and no regular business. The mills are all idle and 
many of the dealers are not quoting or making any 
prices at all. Several lists are out, however, offering 
stars at $2 and clears at $2.60. The shutdown of the 
mills is to last another month yet. 


———OOoOoOorornee 


Seattle, Wash. Shingle stocks are below normal. 
Prices are as good as last week. Most of the mills 
are refusing to sell at the present lists used by whole- 
salers, preferring to hold until there is a better de- 
mand to strengthen the list. Transfer reports this 
week show about normal there. Some of the whole- 
salers after the new year will list at the new rate 
in the hope of bettering orders. No more resumptions 
are reported among the mills this week. 





Kansas City, Mo. Reports from the coast are to 
the effect that the mills, with few exceptions, are 
closed down, and will continue closed until demand 
conditions improve very materially. Shingle men say 
there is no demand worth mentioning, but that there 
is some inquiry, and they look for considerable busi- 
ness this month. They feel that the worst is over 
regarding shingle prices, as the most of the transit 
cars have either been sold or stored, and that offer- 
ings of transit cars via Billings are limited. Few 
transits are being put en route at this time and 
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shingles for prompt delivery will not be numerous 
during the next thirty days. 





New Orleans, La. Mississippi and Louisiana tak- 
ings of cypress shingles are nearly up to normal and 
there is fairly good general demand at the usual 
concessions on the better grades. Lower grades are 
still very scarce. Lath are in good supply, with de- 
mand classed quiet. Prices are firm. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle trade is at low ebb, 
although in the city the amount of house building 
is enough to create some demand for them, There 
is likely to be a pretty sharp competition in that 
trade, as the red cedars will meet both redwoods 
and white cedars and there are some hemlocks on 
the market. Prices will be high, though, as the dis- 
tance they are carried will make that necessary. 
Some very low prices were made on remnants of 
white cedars lately. 


Boston, Mass. Shingles hold fairly firm. Cedar ex- 
tras are quoted at $4.10 to $4.25, but only the very 
best will bring the top price. Clears are steady at 
$3.60 to $3.70. The call for lath is rather quiet and 

now that round wood lath will shortly begin to come 
along more freely prices are less firm. For 1% inch 
prices range from $3.25 to $3.40 and for 1% inch, $3.50 
to $3.70. 


Toledo, O. A considerable quantity of the surplus 
lath on hand are being unloaded among the surround- 
ing cities, Lima and Dayton being very good cus- 
tomers recently. As a consequence the lath market 
is looking up a trifle, and, it would seem, probably 
will assume an attitude more nearly normal early in 
the season. Shingles which recently have shown con- 
siderable weakness, are looking up a trifle. Inquiries 
are becoming more numerous, and the prospects are 
good for spring business. Receipts have been very 
limited, but numerous consignments have been sent 
to points south and southeast of here within the last 
few days. 





Columbus, O. The absence of cars in transit is 
having a good effect on the market for lath and 
shingles. The domestic demand is quite small and 
little is moving at the present time. Quotations for 
both shingles and lath are about what they were a 
week ago. Dealers believe that conditions will im- 
prove in the near future. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Practically nothing has been done in the 
cooperage market this week and prices remain prac- 
tically the same as they have been for the last thirty 
days. It is impossible for local manufacturers and 
commission men to predict when there will be an 
improvement in general market conditions in cooper- 
age and many of them believe that conditions will 
be practically the same until early in the spring. 
Nominally prices are about the same as have been 
quoted* in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the. last two 
weeks. 





——e—e—eneesees_v 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is not much dry slack cooper- 
age stock on hand and heading is especially high, 
No. 1 basswood being quoted by some jobbers as high 
as 10 to 10% cents. Staves are not only scarce, but 
there are reports, even from northern Michigan, that 
the weather is so soft that it is impossible to move 
any logs and cutting will also have to stop before 
long if it does not freeze up. There is now a good 
prospect of freezing weather again. The demand for 
stock is very light, as it always is at this time of 
the year. 





Railroad Ties. 


Chicago. White oak ties are considerably weaker 
than they were a few weeks ago and the demand for 
them is extremely light. Producers of ties are at- 
tempting to hold up the market, but the railroads are 
unwilling to pay the prices which have prevailed for 
the last three months and some large lots of ties 
have been disposed of as low as 72 cents. Railroads 
are buying ties for repair work only and say that they 
do not intend to buy for new construction work until 
the financial situation becomes more settled. Gum 
and cedar ties are in light demand and the prices 
are low. 





—_—eornrr’ 


Buffalo, N. Y. Buying of ties. is slow just now, 
but dealers say there are good inquiries and there 
ought to be business before long. Prices are not 
very certain. A light supply of oak ties is to be had, 
‘but the roads seem to prefer southern pine, which 
brings about 70 cents for No. 1 in New York, and as 
the stock comes from that way, Buffalo would have 
to pay freight also. 








AN INTERESTING STORY 


By the Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., entitled ‘“How Much Can I Save at the End of 
the Year, ?? treats of the actual accomplishments of 
Russel Skidding and Loading Machinery; it should be 
of absorbing interest to all loggers. 

The authors are always ready to repeat it to inter- 
ested parties. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, ~ - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . . . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « ° ~ - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 


No display pt the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


{ Too fate To Classify 


FOR SALE-—6 M FEET WALNUT 
Lumber in log; seasoned. 
G. WERTMAN, Washington, Kan. 


CIRCULAR SAWYER, 


Young man, steady and sober, wants position. 

















South 





preferred. Address “W. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE-COAL MINE AND TIMBER LAND 
One “Going” Coal Mine, 300 tons daily capacity. On 

trunk railroad. ‘Tenant houses, cars and everything com- 

plete; combined with 1,817 acres timber land, cutting five 


million feet. 
WwW. W. 


Half original cost. 
PALMER, 909 East 9th Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Experienced lumberman wants connection with a company 
in the north or west. Twelve years with 'arge manufactur- 
ing plant in the south as assistant general manager and 
sales agent. Want a position or would make moderate 
investment in paying business. 
Address ‘W. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—TO PURCHASE STUMPAGE 
Direct from owner, a small tract of yellow pine or hard- 
wood siumpage near railroad, with or without small mill. 
Give full particulars of what you have. 
Address “W. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Or assistant office manager with a i> that desires the 
service of an experienced lumberman. Can furnish the best 
of reference as to character and ability. 
Address “W. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








CASH FOR YOUR BUSINESS, ee YARD 
Or real estate—No matter —s =e d, you want to 
buy or sell, address CL EVES LAND, 

1507 Adams waa Building. Chicago, Ill. 





| Wanted:Cmployees | 


WANTED 

Strictly up-to-date saw mill foreman for our double band 
mill. Must be strictly sober man, able to keep mill going 
and get maximum amount of well manufactured lumber. 
Mill runs ten hours a day and we are located in the hills, 
consequently healthy. When replying state age, whether 
married or single and aun wanted. Also send references 
covering your career and state when you could report for 


duty. 
FOURCHE RIVER LUMBER CO., Fourch, Perry Co., Ark. 
WANTED-—TO CORRESPOND WITH 


Experienced retail yard managers familiar with central and 
southern Illinois trade. Do not answer unless you are a 
competent, successful manager of good character. 




















Address OPPORTUNITY, 405 Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ’ 
WANTED—MANAGER 
For lumber yard in town of about 20,000, about 50 miles 
from Toledo. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Also man for small yard in small town. 

Address “W. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR 
For Chicago house who can figure lists of items and from 
plans for ordinary residences. Please state experience and 

give references. 

Address “W. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 
To take charge of office and yard of hardwood saw mill and 
hoop mill combined. Must know hardwood inspection, alse 
hoops if possible. Have foremen in each department. 
Address “W. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED, 

Practical, experienced manager to have charge and look after 
a large plant in northern Wisconsin, a two-band and gang 


saw mill, cutting largely pine. 
and salary wanted. 
Address 


State experience, references 
“W. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DO YOU WANT A SITUATION? 

Advertise now. An advertisement placed in the Wanted 
Employment columns will bring your want notice before the 
eyes of people who are looking for men. If you want some- 
thing, write the AMERICAN *LUMBERMAN. Chicago. 


WANTED, 
General office sash and door man for Chicago house... One 
who has had experience in all branches of sash and door 
business. Address “W. 29,"’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED. 

Want a man who is thoroughly competent to figure on 
millwork. Mill located in southwest. Will pay good salary 
to experienced and competent man. 

ddress “T. 24,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-YARD MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard in Illinois. Write, giving experience, 
reference and salary. expected. 
Address “T. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—INFORMATION. 
One thousand questions answered in “The Curiosity Shop,” 
a new book. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















SAW AND PLANING M!LL FOR SALE OR TRADE. 
Up to date hemlock and hardwood circular mill for sale 
or trade at sacrifice. Easy terms. Going out of business. 
This is a —— and no joke. 
432 LUMBER EXCHANGE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE-vLD ESTABLISHED YARD. 


Retail lumber, coal and feed business in northern Illinois. 
Seventy horsepower Corliss engine in eJevator for feed grind- 
ing. Annual sales from $50,000 to $60,000. Good reasons 
for selling. A snap to the right party if sold at once. 

Address 35," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


WANTED—TO LEASE FOR A TERM 
Of years, four to twelve miles of 10 or 12-pound steel rails, 
with or without the necessary spikes and splices. If prices 
and terms,were right, might purchase. 

INTER-STATE LUMBER CO., Bennington, Okla. 


OUR BANK WANTS MONEY 
And we must sell all or a portion of our plant, including 
circular mill with Pony band, wharf, vessels, 100 million 
feet fine yellow fir stumpage etc. 

Would ‘like to keep an interest, and to good party who 
will advance $100,000 we will issue preferred stock with a 
guaranteed rate of interest and a bonus of common stock— 
preferred stock to be retired before any common stock re- 
eceives dividend. This practically means a‘ loan on good 
security and an interest for nothing. But if you want it all, 


will sell. Principals only. 
BOX 564, San Francisco, Cal. 


Address 
N. CAROLINA PINE AND HARDWOOD TIMBER. 
Large quantity of original and second growth_shortleaf pine, 
oak, gum and hickory timber of fine quality; railroad passes 
through property for 2% miles, switch through yard; timber 
nicely located and easily logged. We have a new ‘circular 
mill, with modern equipment, now in prodtable. operation:; 
sufficient horses, mules, wagons etc. to log mill; “new ‘barn, 
dwellings, commissary ete. Good labor plentiful. Price 
complete $150,000. Terms: One-half cash,, easy terms on 
balance. Replies solicited from principals only 
dress “W. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT TO SELL? SOLD. 

When you have anything you want to sell advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We sell anything that is sal- 
able. We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. By 
advertising you would find an easy way to make a sale, 
A trial will convince you. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 




















WANTED-—TO BUY ON COMMISSION. 
Experienced buyer wishes to buy rough yellow pine, prefer- 
ably car material and yard stock and some pole stock, on 
commission, in Alabama and Georgia. 
Address BOX 213, Columbia, Ala. 


7,000 ACRES VIRGINIA TIMBER LAND 
Hardwood timber; will cut 5,000 feet per acre; $8 per 
acre in fee. Good investment. BOX 164, Alderson, W. Va. 


GIVE US YOUR HARDWOOD ORDERS. 

We have two big plants located in one of the finest belts 
of white oak to be found west of the Mississippi. We are 
located on the railroad with excellent logging and shipping 
facilities. We can responsibly contract to deliver anywhere 
from one to 400 cars of car material, bridge material or 
wagon stock. Our lumber is far above an average. Let us 











figure with you. WYLY LUMBER CO., Stilwell, Okla. 





WANTED-—ASSISTANT 
Sash and door manager State experience and give refer 
ences. Address "Ws 30,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A BOOKKEEPER 
One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop” on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED 
Reliable lumber commission men to handle our pine and 
hardwood on strictly commission basis. 
DEEMER MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Miss. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 


SAWYER WANTED AT ONCE. 

One that is thoroughly competent and uptodate in cutting 
hardwood. Must be competent, sober and industrious. A 
good position for o. right man. 

Address VYLY LUMBER CO., Stilwell, Okla. 


WANTED-—BLACKSMITH 
For our woods camp. Must be a good horse and mule shoer 
and cant hook maker. Camp is a large one and is situated 
in the hills, consequently healthy. When replying state age, 
salary expected and when — mpes for duty. Also giv 
references from former employe 
FOURCHE RIVER LUMBER CO, ’ Fourch, Perry Co., Ark. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested - the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to 
the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


[Wanted : {umber Salesmen | 


YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Of hustling ability wanted for soutbern Illinois territory. 
Must get price and command trade. 
Address “W. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Nebraska. Only, thoroughly experienced in that state 
need apply. Address “T. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS TRAVELING 





Salesman. Must be able to take off plans for sash and 
door company. State experience and salary expected. 
Address . 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SALESMEN 
To sell Upes ht red cedar shingles in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michi; sa age § apne, Missouri, West Virginia 
and Canevivenia. 
CONSOLIDATED. ‘LUMBER & —— Co., 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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| Wanted:Employment | 


{ Wanted: Cimployment ] 


% Wanted- Emptor oS 











MANAGER WITH LONG EXPERIENCE 
In hardwoods, pine and cypress from tree to consumer wants 
position with first class lumber company handling 10,000,000 
to 30,0U0,00U0 yearly. Thoroughly understands logging, man- 
ufacturing and grading. Strictly sober and married. High- 
est references. Business reasons for changing. 
Address “T. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION 
As sales manager by young man old in experience. Con- 
nected with well established yellow pine manufacturing con- 
cern with good record. Would accept position as sales 
manager with manufacturing concern. 
Address “T. 31.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STENOGRAPHER 
Wants position as order and billing clerk; five years’ ex- 
perience in wholesale lumber business; best of references. 
Address “T. 25," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FIRST CLASS LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
Wants position with good southern concern. Age 24, married 
and native of south. Have had 7 years’ experience in Y. P. 
and can furnish Al reference. 

Address “W. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of pine or hardwood plant. Am handling large band and 
planing mill and hardwood flooring plant now; concern has 
cut out. Have handled all kinds of logging and had thor- 
ough experience from stump to customer for ten years. 
Will furnish best of reference. 

ddress “T. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CASHIER OR BOOKKEEPER. 
Young man 26 years of age, 8 years’ experience, would be 
pleased to correspond with a contracting or lumber company ; 
at present employed; salary 200. 
Address “T. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—POSITION BY BAND SAW FILER. 
Have had long experience in the hardwoods north and 
south; also in box factory work. Best reference as to 
habits and ability. Address 
“REX,” 320 Cedar St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As manager or superintendent of some yellow pine plant in 
the south. Would prefer managing logging railroad and 
estimating timber. Can Pty Al reference. 
ress “T, 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND AND ROUND SAW FILER WANTS 
Position. Have had twelve years’ FR gs ne in all kinds 
of timber. Can come at once. eference. Write or 
wire “BAND SAW, * “Catlettibers, Ky. 


YOUNG SASH & DOOR MAN 
Experienced on road and in office. References. 
Address “T. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT. 
Logging cypress with skidder or pull boat. Four years’ 
experience. Age 35. Sober and reliable. Capable of hand- 
ling men to best advantage. Best references. Address 
N. M. COONER, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


WANTED-—A POUITION AS ASSISTANT 








In large retail yard in the west; had three years’ experience 
in yard and office work; age 24: best of reference. 
Address IVAN HILL, Castleton, Ind. 
EXPERIENCED STORE MANAGER. 

Position wanted by an experienced commissary man with 
gilt edge references as to character, ability and habits; is 
open for an offer from some good reliable lumber company. 
Can —, on short notice. Address 


STOREKEEPER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SETTER WANTS POSITION 
South preferred ; steam or hand; can do extra sawing. 
Address “N. 21,” care ‘AME RICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Posilion. Sash and door.experience. Age 33, married. Ten 
years’ experience city and country. Exceptional ability. Best 
references. Address “W. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Of lumber, shingles and posts. 
Address TT. oo 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION JAN. (5 
By young lumberman with wholesale concern in south or on 
coast. Past seven years manager of big retail yard. I am 
hustler * willing to work. Al reference. 
g 


K., 12 to 30 N. Water St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
WANTED—POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK 


Or in office by strictly sober man with several years’ ex- 
perience. Best references. 
LOCK BOX 22, Standard, La. 


Address 
BAND SAW FILER WANTS a 
Steady, capable and reliable man. A1 refe 
Address P. O. BOX NO. 3, Prichard, Ala. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS POSITION. 
Eastern territory preferred; = familiar with 
Hardwoods. Best references. Addres: 
BONER, 1508 Flat Iron Bldg... ‘New York City. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
Cashier. By young man of ability. Lumber experience. Al 
references. 

Address “W. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS GENERAL SUPT. 
Of mill manufacturing all grades of in and outside trim. 
Conversant with all branches of the building business. Come 
highly recommended. 
Address “Ei 




















. T. K.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, EXPERIENCED, 
Specialty, saw mill machinery and mill designing; drafts- 
man; ean plan and execute work in concrete, wood and 
mete ul: age 30 years; want position with strong concern to 
(ake immediate charge of new construction or upkeep and 
repairs of mill plant or plan ts. 
Add:ess “W. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED--POSITION. 
A young man with experience in the yard and office of a 
large Chicago wholesale concern desires a position where 
office experience and knowledge of German will be of value. 
Any reasonable salary. Best references. 
Address “WwW. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SITUATION 

In any capacity by man with experience, skilled in all the 
details about a first class saw mill and lumber business, 
such as filing, millwrighting, management of men and work 
etc.; would as soon take a job filing for a band mill: sec- 
ond to none at this work; or to build a mill and erate a 
plant as manager; will soon have large band mill plant 
completed. Address “W. 1,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS SUPT., 
On a logging road from stump to mill; have had fifteen 
years’ experience. Address 
BOX NO. 253, Hammond, La. 


MILL MAN OPEN FOR POSITION. 
Wishes to take charge of the manufacturing end of the 
business in a mill cutting 75,000 ft. or over per day. Have 
over 15 years’ practical experience and thorough under- 
staud the manufacture of lumber, yellow pine or hardwood. 
I get the results. References exchanged. 

ddress “W. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT YOUNG MAN 
ee and stenographer wants position at saw mill 
town; six years in lumber office; sober, steady, best refer- 
wmces’; satisfaction certain. — THAD. WAY, Metcalfe, Ga. 

















WANTED-—POSITION. 

I have been engaged in the lumber business in eastern 
and western Washington for the past eight years. I have 
a large acquaintance with the saw mills and am desirous of 
procuring a position with some good lumber company in the 
east as their purchasing agent for eastern shipments. The 
best of reference as to character and ability. 

Address “T, 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By up to date retail yard manager: have made money for 
myself and can make it for you; can estimate from plans and 
draw plans if necessary. 
Address “T, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY A LUMBERMAN 
Of thorough experience in the eastern, northern, southern, 
and two years on the Pacific coast, a position as assistant 








- manager, salesman, superintendent of manufacture and 


shipping, or peecawing agent on the Pacific coast. Refer- 
ence Al. A 
WILL MACK, “314 Second Ave., West, Duluth, Minn. 


A FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
Desires a position in a modern mill; have had 12 years’ 
experience and can come at once. 
dress “S. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WITH 5 YEARS’ EXPERIENCa 
Wants to make a change in first class mill. Can come at 
once. Address “M. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SITUATION. 

High class man in hardwood lumber; capable of ngs | 
sales or buying end; thoroughly posted in consuming an 
producing sections ; open for engagement Januar 

Address 206,” 











o 2 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED -A POSITION ; 
With hardwood manufacturing tirm. The undersigned, 
widely experienced in hardwoods as yard owner, manager, 
buyer and salesman, desires to form alliance with well 
established hardwood manufacturing concern and represent 
them in the north with headquarters at Chicago. References 
as to integrity and ability promptly supplied. 
Address “M. 25," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
Of reliable saw mill operation manufacturing 50,000 to 
75.000 per day, hardwoods or pine; north or south. Thor- 
oughly practical experience in all departments. Good sys- 
tematizer. Extensive and valuable acyuaintance with = re- 
quirements central and eastern states. Ilighest references. 
Address “M. 12.° care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
With large concern as buyer or salesman. Competent to 
take entire charge of office. At present manayer for one 
of the largest concerns in the country. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with entire: eastern territory. 
Address “C. 5. care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN., 


BOOKKEEPER OR CASHIER. 

Wanted, ee as bookkeeper or cashier by single man 
24 years old, strictly suber and good habits. Iave had five 
years’ experience in lumber accounting, both manufacturing 
and wholesale. Not afraid of long hours and bard work. 
Salary, $1,500 per year. 

dress “A. 10% care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


Wanted: Timber=-fimber Lands 


WANTED-LARGE TRACT TIMBER LAND 
a eae Must be bargain. Send full particulars. Prin- 
cipals 
A. L. TIIOMPSON, 1215 1st Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED—TIMBER. 
I want small tracts of heavy virgin timber land. Must 
be bargain. M. H. BAIN, Marion, Ohio. 


WANTED-—-TO BUY ON STUMPAGE BASIS 
And pay for as sawn or shipped, one to two hundred million 
hardwood or pine. Will put up a double band mill at once. 
What have you to offer? Address “FINANCIALLY 
RESPONSIBLE, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE LARGE TRACT 
Of lower peninsula Michigan timber lands, running largely 
to hard maple, hemlock and white ash. 

Address WADE BROS., Traverse City, Mich. 


WANTED—LONG LEAF PINE. 
Owners of 250,000, ,000 feet (or more) will please address 
at once, “K. 51," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























POSITION WANTED 
In a hardwood mill as foreman or superintendent. All 
around man and am jookine for SS position. 
Address 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





PLANING MILL MAN WANTS POSITION 
Fifteen years in yellow pine mills. Age 33, married and 
sober. Address “J. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS BAND FILER 
Is now open for position. Can come at once. A-No. 1 ref- 
erence. Address “S. 23,” care AMEKICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND — potent vi tates 
References given. me 
. RICKER, 608 sith ive. North. ‘West Duluth, Minn. 


Al SAW MILL MAN 
Will be open for position January 1. Am now weeps 
as mill superintendent in large southern mill. Can fill any 
position in saw mill. Best of reference. 
Address “S. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of large hardwood manufacturing plant in the south. 
Address “S. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SUPT. 
For a sash, door and interior trim factory. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. Make one bill from blue prints. Al reference. 
Address 22,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
By married man, 28 years old, with 9 years’ experience 
in all departments of the yellow pine business, having been 
on the road as buyer and inspector. Also some oe 
eating in the north but most of my time has been in the 
manufacturing end and have for the last year managed a 
80,000 capacity mill. Desire to take position first of year. 
Address “R. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED—POSITION 
By an expert band saw filer; double band or double cutter 
referred. References: Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, 
y.;_ Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Cal.; Simonds Saw 
Co., Portland, Ore. P. M. BUNDY, Yale, Ky. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Eight years’ experience in woods of north, south and west, 
on single and double cut saws. Will guarantee good results. 

Address “R. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER AND CASHIER 
Wants position on North Pacific coast. Several yooee all 
around experience in mill office and yard. Addres 
“YOUNG LUMBERMAN,” P. O. Box 711, Hoquiam, Wash. 


EXPERT BAND FILER NORTH AND SOUTH 
Desires to make a change; guarantee satisfaction on single 
or double mill; can come on short notice. Reference: Sumner 
Lumber Company, Zuber, Fla., present employers. State 
wages paid in first letter. 

Address Cc. E. FARLEY, Kendrick, Fla. 


MAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 
With hardwood business, Por wy output of several mills, 
wants to represent large’ hardwood concern as buyer through 
the south, with headquarters in Mobile, Ala. Highest refer- 
ences as to competency and reliability. 
Address “R. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














|Wanted:fumber=-Shingles 


POPLAR AND BASSWOOD. 
No. 1 and No. 2 common grades, 1”, 1%”, 2” and 24” 
thick. 
GAMBLE BROS., Highland Park, Ky. 





WANTED-SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE FINISH 
5 cars 1”, to run at least 25 percent 12” or wider: 5 cars 
1%”, to run 6” and wider. Quote on kiln dried stock, B 
and Better, rough, f. o. b. Louisville, Ky., rate of frt. 
Address “W. 7,” eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—BARGAINS IN LUMBER. 

The cheapest bargains we can find for real money quick. 
Southern hardwood or pine. State exactly what you have 
in each grade and thickness, lowest price, rate ete. 

Address ". 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO EXCHANGE 
$6,000 stock in established mannfacturing concern for rough 
or machined yellow pine aah at mill or in transit. For full 
particulars write A. WEBSTER, Malvern, Ark. 


WANTED-—TO PURCHASE 
Two million feet 6-inch to 10-inch io. 2 yellow pine boards, 
and 2x4 to 2x10, 10 to 20 feet, No. 
LINCOLN LUMBER COMPANY, Lincoln, Neb. 


WANTED—CEDAR POSTS AND POLES 
By thoroughly - reliable wholesale concern in Omaha to 
market in » Be ong South Dakota and Iowa. ‘The pas 
must be first-class, and we will contract for same and p 
for each car upon rocust of bill of lading. Wili be p mat S 
to hear from parties who are in a position to furnisi from 
two to three hundred cars of three, four and five-inca 
rounds 7 to 12 ft. long, also sawed posts 7 to 12 ft. long 
and a few larger size and poles. 

ddress “O. S. W.,” care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS & LUMBER 

We buy any amount of black walnut logs 12” and up and 
black walnut lumber. We inspect at shipping point and pay 
cash f. o. b. cars. ALEX. SCHMIDT, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WESTERN CEDAR POLES. 
We want for stock at our Minnesota transfer yard 35-foot 
and longer western cedar poles in straight or mixed carloads. 
Must be seasoned live timber of good quality. Cash when 
delivered. Address us Chicago, 
THH VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY. 


WANTED-—SOUTHERN SOFT ELM, 
8” log run, shipping dry. 
P. SCHMECHEL, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED-—BLACK WALNUT LOGS-—FOR EXPORT 
J. ALBERT PRYOR, Media, Pa. 


WANTED-COTTONWOOD AND GUM LUMBER 
Will buy in lots of from one to — or tote or more. Will 


























_contract for the cut of mills, 1 ee Address 


KANSAS CITY PAC ING. BOX COM ’ 
Kansas cite. Kan. 





FOR SALE—ENTIRE INTEREST 


In “In Forest Land,” the —, interestin: re ‘ee 
the year. $1.25. MERICAN “LOMBERACA 





ee areca natcy Alay WHITE HICKORY 
Handle uares for tuning. Also white ash bat squares. 
NTIAC T ING COMPANY, Pontiac, ch. 
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